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THE CONCEPT OF VERBUM IN THE WRITINGS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


BERNARD LONERGAN, S.J. 
L’Immaculée Conception 


[' 1s almost a decade since M. T.-L. Penido published his Gloses sur la 
procession d’amour dans la Trinité1 As the reader may recall, the 
article dealt with the speculative aspect of the second divine proces- 
sion, passed in review the efforts of a very large number of theologians 
to attain a coherent statement, and found them all wanting. Briefly 
and bluntly, for M. Penido, theologians on this issue fall into two 
classes: those who did not pretend to grasp the matter, and those who 
did but failed to be convincing. The indictment is startling. 
Let us turn at once to what may appear a quite different matter. 
In his account of intellectual procession, L. Billot remarked: “Et 
simile omnino est in imaginatione.”* On its author’s suppositions, this 
remark is quite accurate; for intellectual procession is conceived not as 
a peculiarity of intellect but as a necessary consequent in the meta- 
physical analysis of a cognitional act with respect to an object that may 
be absent; since these conditions are fulfilled not only in conception 
but also in imagination, the parallel is quite justified. But if one turns 
to the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, one would be very hard put to 
find any inkling of such a parallel; indeed, one would be led to deny its 
existence. For Aquinas distinguished between image and vestige of 
the Blessed Trinity; and image he found only in rational creatures and, 
indeed, only in their minds.* Further, as is quite apparent from the 
scale of increasing capacity for reflection outlined in the Contra Gen- 
tiles,* general metaphysical analysis of cognitional acts is not imme- 
diately relevant to Thomist trinitarian theory; the point made in that 
passage is to the effect that no sensitive potency reflects on itself; that 
human intellect does reflect on itself, but still man does not know him- 


1 Ephem. Theol. Lov., XIV (1937), 33-68. 
*L. Billot, De Deo Uno et Trino (Romae, 1910), p. 335. : 
* Sum. Theol., I, q. 93, a. 6 c.: “... nec in ipsa rationali creatura invenitur Dei imago 


nisi secundum mentem.” Cf. In I Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 1; De Ver., q. 10, aa. 1 & 7; De Pot., 
q-9, a. 9c. ad fin. 


*C. Gent., IV, 11 (ed. Leon., XV, 32a 37-32b 25). 
349 
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self by his essence; that angelic intellect is reflective, and, further, the 
angel knows himself by his essence but still the intentio intellecta is not 
the essence; that in God alone is there perfect reflection, in which prin- 
ciple and term, essence and intentio iniellecta, are identical. Quite 
clearly, this is not a theory of the procession of the Word in which 
‘imagination provides as good a starting-point as intellect; it is a 
theory that extrapolates solely from the nature of rational conscious- 
ness. 
Let us now revert to M. Penido’s contention, though only to ask a 
question. By definition, the will is a rational appetite. Might it not 
be that the procession according to the will is to be grasped only in 
terms of an analysis of rationality and rational consciousness? Might 
it not be that M. Penido found so many theologians unsatisfactory on 
this point for the very reasons that have just led us to discern a differ- 
ence between Billot and Aquinas on intellectual procession, namely, 
neglect of what is peculiar to rational creatures? I believe these ques- 
tions to be significant. It is to discuss them that I have undertaken 
the present inquiry into the concept of verbum in the writings of 
St. Thomas. 


THE GENERAL NOTION OF AN INNER WORD 


Etymology and biblical English both favor writing “inner word” or 
simply “word” as equivalent to the Thomist synonyms, verbum interius, 
verbum cordis, verbum mentis, and, most common of all, simply verbum. 
The only complication arises in connection with the division of words 
into simple and compound. It is odd, indeed, to speak of a compound 
word and mean a sentence or judgment; but such speech will be rare; 
and the disadvantage of its oddity is outweighed, I think, by the con- 
venience of having an English term for the main matter of the dis- 
cussion. 

The first element in the general notion of an inner word is had from 
a contrast with outer words—spoken, written, imagined, or meant. 
Spoken words are sounds with a meaning: as sounds, they are produced 
in the respiratory tract; as possessing a meaning, they are due to 
imagination according to Aristotle, or, as Aquinas seems to have pre- 
ferred, to soul; it is meaning that differentiates spoken words from 
other sounds, such as coughing, which also are produced in the respira- 
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tory tract.’ Written words are simply signs of spoken words;* the 
issue was uncomplicated by Chinese ideograms. A similar simplicity 
is the refreshing characteristic of the account of imaginatio vocis;’ a 
term that seems to embrace the whole mnemic mass and sensitive 
mechanism of motor, auditory, and visual images connected with lan- 
guage. Finally, the outer word that is some external thing or action 
meant by a word is dismissed as a mere figure of speech.* 

There is a twofold relation between inner and outer words: the inner 
word is an efficient cause of the outer; and the inner word is what is 
meant immediately by the outer. The aspect of efficient causality 
seems to be the only one noticed in the Commentary on the Sentences: 
the inner word is compared to the major premise of a syllogism; the 
imagined word to the minor premise; and the spoken word to the con- 
clusion. Later works do not deny this aspect,'® but I think I may say 
that subsequently the whole emphasis shifted to the second of the two 
relations mentioned above. Repeatedly one reads that the inner word 
is what can be meant (significabile) or what is meant (significatum) by 
outer words and, inversely, that the outer word is what can mean 
(significativum) or what does mean (significans) the inner word." 
There is no doubt about this matter, though, frankly, it is just the 
opposite of what one would expect. One is apt to think of the inner 
word, not as what is meant by the outer, but as what means the outer; 
the outer word has meaning in virtue of the inner; therefore, the inner 
is meaning essentially while the outer has meaning by participation. 

5 In II de An., lect. 18, §477. 

®In I Periherm., lect. 1: “...nomina et verba quae scribuntur, signa sunt eorum 
nominum et verborum quae sunt in voce.” 

Sent., d. 27, q.2,a.1sol. Sum. Theol., I, q. 34, a. 1c. 

® Sum. Theol., I, q. 34, a. 1 c.: “Dicitur autem figurative quarto modo verbum, id quod 
verbo significatur vel efficitur; sicut consuevimus dicere, hoc est verbum quod dixi tibi, 
vel quod mandavit rex, demonstrato aliquo facto quod verbo significatum est vel sim- 
pliciter enuntiantis, vel etiam imperantis.” 

In I Sent., d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 sol. 

” Efficient causality is mentioned in In Ioan., cap. 1, lect. 1. 

0 “De Ver., q. 4, a. 2, c.: “... sive sit conceptio significabilis per vocem incomplexam 
...Sive per vocem complexam....” C. Gent., IV, 11 (ed. Leon., XV, 32b 30ff.): “... est 
quaedam similitudo concepta ... quae voces exteriores significant; unde et ipsa intentio 
verbum interius nominatur, quod est exteriori verbo significatum.” Cf. De Pot., q. 8, 
a. 1c; q. 9, a. 5c; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 27, a. 1c; q. 34, a. 1c; q. 85, a. 2 ad 3m; Quodl. V, 
a. 9c; In Ioan., cap. 1, lect. 1. 
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That, perhaps, is all very true. Butit isnot too illuminating. In any 
case it is not the point made by Aquinas, who asked what outer words 
meant and answered that, in the first instance, they meant inner words, 
The proof was quite simple. We discourse on “man” and on the 
“triangle.” What are we talking about? Certainly, we are not talk- 

_ ing about real things directly, else we should ail be Platonists. Dj- 
rectly, we are talking about objects of thought, inner words, and only 
indirectly, only in so far as our inner words have an objective reference, 
are we talking of real things.'* The same point might be made in 
another fashion. Logical positivists to the contrary, false propositions 
are not meaningless; they mean something; what they mean is an inner 
word, and only because that inner word is false, does the false proposi- 
tion lack objective reference." 

Such is the first element in the general notion of an inner word. It 
is connected with the well-known anti-Platonist thesis on abstraction 
that the mode of knowing need not be identical with the mode of 
reality, that knowledge may be abstract and universal though all 
realities are particular and concrete. It also is connected with the 
familiar Aristotelian statement that “bonum et malum sunt in rebus, 
sed verum et falsum sunt in mente.’’* Because outer words may be 
abstract, and true or false, because real things are neither abstract 
nor true nor false, the immediate reference of their meaning is to an 
inner word. 

The second element to be considered is the nature of the correspond- 
ence between inner and outer words. Grammarians divide the latter 
into eight, or sometimes ten, parts of speech; of these the Aristotelian 
Perihermeneias bothered to notice only nouns and verbs, and included 
both under the same rubric of the element of meaning.“ Aquinas, in 
his commentary, denied a point-to-point correspondence between inner 
and outer words, arguing that inner words correspond to realities, 

2 In I Periherm., lect. 2. 

13 Tbid., lect. 4: “ ... haec vox ‘homo est asinus’ est vere vox et vere signum; sed quia 
est signum falsi, ideo dicitur falsa.” 

4 In VI Met., lect. 4, §1230 f.; cf. V lect. 9, §895 f.; Im I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 sol.; 
De Ver., q. 1, a. 2c; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 16, a. 1c. 

%The Aristotelian division is of conventionally significant sounds: if the parts have 
meaning, not merely per accidens as “heat” in “cheat,” there is a Méyos, which is sub- 
divided into indicative, optative, imperative, etc.; if the parts have no meaning, the 
division is into names and verbs. Cf. Periherm., I, 2-4. 
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while outer words are the products of convention and custom, and so 
vary with different peoples."* However, since the inner word is in the 
intellect, and since apprehension of the singular involves the use of a 
sensitive potency,!” it should seem that the correspondence of realities 
to inner words is, at best, like the correspondence between a function 
and its derivative; as the derivative, so the inner word is outside all 
particular cases and refers to all from some higher view-point. 

A third element in fixing the nature of the inner word is connected 
intimately with the preceding. What is the division of inner words? 
On this question, four major works of Aquinas and a large number of 
his commentators are silent.'* On the other hand, silence is no argu- 
ment against positive statement. Four other works of recognized 
standing divide inner words into the two classes of definitions and judg- 
ments, and three of these recall the parallel of the Aristotelian twofold 
operation of the mind.!® Moreover, the De Veritate argues that there 
is a processio operati in the intellect, though not in the will, on the 
ground that “bonum et malum sunt in rebus, sed verum et falsum sunt 
in mente.’ This clearly supposes that the judgment is an inner 
word, for only in the judgment is there truth or falsity. On the other 
hand, while Aquinas does refer frequently to the inner word as a 
conceptio, conceptum, conceptus, one must not give this term its current 
exclusive connotation; Aquinas employed it to denote judgments.” 
Finally, as stated above, the correspondence of inner words is mainly, 


% In I Periherm., lect. 2: “Ostendit passiones animae naturaliter esse sicut res per hoc 
quod sunt eaedem apud omnes. . . . Melius dicendum est quod intentio Aristotelis non est 
asserere identitatem conceptionis animae per comparationem ad vocem, ut scilicet unius 
vocis sit una conceptio, quia voces sunt diversae apud diversos: sed intendit asserere 
identitatem conceptionum animae per comparationes ad res.. . . . ” Cf. Arist., Pertherm., 
I, 1; 16a 5-8. 

Cf. e.g., Sum. Theol., I, q. 86, a. 1, ob. 1a, c. & ad 2m. 

48 The four works are the Sentences, the Contra Gentiles (which, however, mentions 
definition but not judgment [I, 53; IV, 11]), the Summa, and the Compendium Theologiae. 
With regard to the commentators, it is simplest to note that Ferrariensis acknowledges the 
twofold inner word (In C. Gent., I, 53, §IV ad fin. [ed. Leon., XIII, 152]). 

De Ver., q. 4, a. 2 ¢.; q. 3, a. De Pot., q. 8, a. q. 9, a. 5 c.; Quodl. V,a.9c.; 
In Ioan., cap. 1, lect. 1. 

De Ver., q. 4, a. 2 ad 7m. 

2 Sum. Theol., I, q. 27, a. 1; q. 34, a. 1; et passim. 

Cf., e.g., De Ver.,q. 11, a.1,c. “...primae conceptiones intellectus, quae statim 
lumine intellectus agentis cognoscuntur . . . sive sint complexa, ut dignitates, sive incom- 
plexa, sicut ratio entis.” 
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not to outer words, but to reality; but reality divides into essence and 

existence; and of the two Aristotelian operations of the mind “prima 

operatio respicit quidditatem rei; secunda respicit esse ipsius.”* It 

seems beyond doubt that an account of the Thomist inner word has 

_ to be an account of judgments no less than of the formation of defini- 
tions or quiddities. 

A fourth element in the general notion of an inner word is that it 
supplies the object of thought. What is abstract, what is true or 
false, is not, as such, either a real thing or a mere copy of a real thing. 
It is a product of the mind. It is not merely a product but also a 
known product; and as known, it is an object. The illuminating 
parallel is from technical invention. What the inventor comes to 
know is not some already existing reality; it is simply the idea of what 
will be a reality if financial backing and a demand on the market are 
forthcoming; and in itself, apart from practical economic considera- 
tions, the invention known by the inventor is merely an idea. Such 
ideas are the products and fruits of a thinking out, an excogitare: cer- 
tain general principles are known; the inventor’s task is to work out 
practicable applications, to proceed from the properties of uranium to 
the atomic bomb. A similar process of thought is involved in the 
plans of every architect, the prescription of every doctor, the reflective 
pause of every craftsman and mechanic before he sets to work. In 
invention, creative imagination is needed; in the practical arts, imagi- 
nation moves in the worn grooves of custom and routine; but in both 
cases there is the same general form of intellectual process, for in both 
certain general principles are known, in both a determinate end is 
envisaged, in both the principles are applied to the attainment of the 
end, and in both this application leads to a plan of operations that, as 
such, is, not knowing what is, but only knowing the idea of what one 
may do. Aquinas was aware of this. Aristotle in his Metaphysics 
had analysed such thinking things out and had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the end, which is first in intention, is last in execution, whereas 
what is first in execution is last to be arrived at in the order of thought.” 
But Aquinas was troubled with a problem that had not concerned 


% In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 ad 7m: Im Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 3 c. imit. (ed. Mand, 
III, 110). 
In VII lect. 6, §1405-10. 
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Aristotle, namely, how to reconcile the simplicity of God with the 
infinity of ideas known by God. To solve this problem, he generalized 
the Aristotelian theorem on the practical arts. It is not merely the 
prescription of the doctor, the plan of the architect, the idea of the 
inventor that, in the first instance, is a product and object of thought. 
The same holds for every quiddity and every judgment. As such, the 
quiddity is abstract; as such, the judgment is true or false; but no real 
thing is abstract; and no real thing is true or false in the relevant sense 
of truth or falsity. 

The foregoing, I believe, is a key element in the Thomist concept of 
inner word. Its principal expression is to be found, not in trinitarian 
passages, but in the discussions of the plurality of divine ideas. It 
would be premature to attempt a detailed study of this matter at once, 
for it pertains properly to an account of the Thomist position on natu- 
ral human knowledge of a divine word. On the other hand, the reader 
is urged to review at once the Thomist texts on the issue. The brilliant 
treatment is in the De Veritate (q. 3,a.2¢.). Detailed treatment is in 
the Contra Gentiles (lib. I, cc. 46-54) with the central issue in chapter 
53. In the Summa, I should say that Aquinas handled the matter 
automatically, as one does a question that has ceased to be real prob- 
lem.% In the Sentences, on the other hand, though the essential ele- 
ments of the solution are present, I fail to detect the mastery and 
effectiveness of the later discussions; on this the reader may check by 
looking up the objections of Scotus,?” and asking himself whether In I 
Sententiarum (d. 36, q. 2, a. 2 sol.) really meets them. 

Though the principal account of the quiddity and judgment as both 
product and object of thought is to be found in the discussion of the 
divine ideas, parallel affirmations are to be had in passages dealing 
explicitly with the inner word. The most downright affirmation is the 
insistence of the De Potentia®® that the inner word is “primo et per se 

* Sum. Theol., 1, q. 14, aa. 5 & 6; q. 15, aa. 1-3; cf. q. 27, a. 1 ad 3m, which connects 
the plurality of ideas with the divine procession of the Word. 

* Cf. In I Sent., d. 26, q. 2, a. 3 ad 2m; d. 35, q. 1, a. 2. 

" In I Sent. (Op. Ox.), d. 35, q. unic., n. 7 (ed. Vives, X, 544). Scotus argues that the 
divine ideas cannot be accounted for by adding notional relations to the divine essence; 
for the object precedes the knowing, and relations that precede knowing are not notional 
but real. The argument does not touch Aquinas’ real position, which is that the object 
as known is not prior and that the relations pertain only to the object as known. 

De Pot., q. 9, a. 5c. 
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intellectum.” But this view is already present in the De Veritate.% 
On the other hand, the Contra Geniiles, though holding the same posi- 
tion, distinguishes between “‘res intellecta’’ and “‘intentio intellecta”: 
the “intentio” is the inner word, whereas the “‘res” is the external 
thing, and the difference between understanding the former and the 
latter is the difference between logic or psychology and, on the other 
hand, metaphysics.*° As the term “intentio” refers to the inner word, 
so also and more frequently does the term “ratio”: white and black are 
outside the mind, but the “ratio albi’”’ is only in the mind.™ To close 
the circle, one has only to recall that the divine ideas, as principles of 
production, are exemplars, but as principles of speculative knowledge, 
properly are named 

A fifth element in the general notion of an inner word is that in it 
and through it intellect comes to knowledge of things. As this threat- 
ens to engulf us in the epistemological bog, a brief orientation now may 
save endless confusion later. A useful preliminary is to note that ani- 
mals know, not mere phenomena, but things: dogs know their masters, 
bones, other dogs, and not merely the appearances of these things. 
Now this sensitive integration of sensible data also exists in the human 
animal and even in the human philosopher. Take it as knowledge of 
reality, and there results the secular contrast between the solid sense 
of reality and the bloodless categories of the mind. Accept the sense 
of reality as criterion of reality, and you are a materialist, sensist, 
positivist, pragmatist, sentimentalist, and so on, as you please. Ac- 
cept reason as a criterion but retain the sense of reality as what gives 
meaning to the term “real,” and you are an idealist; for, like the sense 
of reality, the reality defined by it is non-rational. In so far as I grasp 
it, the Thomist position is the clear-headed third position: reason is 
the criterion and, as well, it is reason—not the sense of reality—that 
gives meaning to the term “real.”’ The real is, what is; and “what is,” 
is known in the rational act, judgment. 

® De. Ver., q. 4, a. 1 ¢.: The inner word is “id quod intellectum est,” “ipsum interius 
intellectum,” “id quod actu consideratur per intellectum”; cf. ibid., a. 2c.: it is “id ad 
quod operatio nostri intellectus terminatur, quod est ipsum intellectum, quod dicitur 
conceptio intellectus.” 

% C. Gent., IV, 11 (ed. Leon., XV, 32b 33ff). 

In VI Met., lect. 4, §1230. The frequently repeated “ratio quam nomen significat 
est definitio rei” stems from In IV Met., lect. 16, §733. The initial statement on “ratio” 
is to be found In I Sent., d. 2, q. 1, a. 3 c. init. 

8 Sum. Theol., I, q. 15, a. 3c. 
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The first act of intellect is knowledge of the quod quid est, rd ri éorw, 
the “what is it?” By definition, this knowledge involves neither 
truth nor falsity,* for the reason that the question of truth or falsity 
is not as yet raised, because as yet one knows, not the thing, but only 
the idea of the thing, because as yet one is in a purely logical order.* 
Hence, “‘scientia est de aliquo dupliciter. Uno modo primo et princi- 
paliter, et sic scientia est de universalibus super quas fundatur. Alio 
modo est de aliquibus secundario, et quasi per reflexionem quamdam, 
et sic est de rebus illis quarum sunt illae rationes. ... Ratione enim 
universali utitur sciens et ut re scita et ut medio sciendi.”* As long 
as one is dealing with ideas as ideas, there is properly no question of 
truth or falsity and no use of the inner word as a medium of knowl- 
edge. On the other hand, the second operation of intellect—by the 
very nature of its reflective character,** by the very fact that it raises 
the question of truth, which is conformity between mind and thing *”— 
introduces the duality of idea and thing and makes the former the 
medium in and through which one apprehends the latter. Thus, our 
knowledge of God’s existence is just our knowledge of the truth of the 
judgment, Deus est.8* And, while this knowledge differs from other 
knowledge in most respects, it does not differ in the respect now in 
question. For just as the inner word is a medium between the meaning 
of outer words and the realities meant,” so also the inner word is a 
medium between the intellect and the things that are understood.‘ 


3 In III de An., lect. 11, §746. Parallels are common: In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5,a.1ad 7m; 
De Ver., q. 1, aa. 3 & 9; Sum. Theol., I, q. 16, a. 2; In VI Met., lect. 4, §1231-36. 

4 In I Sent.,d.19,q.5,a.l1ad7m. “...quidditatis esse est quoddam esse rationis.” 

*% In Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 2 ad 4m (ed. Mand., III, 107). This is not contrary to 
Sum Theol., I, q. 85, a. 2, which treats of the informing species and not of the consequent 
verbum, except by contrast in the ad 3m. Cf. q. 15, a. 2 c.: “ideam operati esse in mente 
operantis sicut quod intelligitur; non autem sicut species qua intelligitur, quae est forma 
faciens intellectum in actu.” ; 

* On judicial reflection in general, cf. In VI Met., lect. 4, §1236; Sum. Theol., I, q. 16, 
a.2c. Such reflection is pushed to the level of the critical problem in De Ver., q. 1, a. 9c. 

37 De Ver., q. 1, a. 1; Sum. Theol., I, q. 16, a. 1; cf. In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 sol. 

* Sum. Theol., I, q. 3, a. 4.ad 2m. 

® De Pot., q.9,a.5c.:“... vox exterior significat conceptum intellectus quo medi- 
ante significat rem; ut cum dico ‘homo’ vel ‘homo est animal.’” De Pot., q. 8,a.1c.: 
“... vox enim exterior non significat ipsum intellectum [the faculty ] neque speciem intel- 
ea neque actum intellectus sed intellectus conceptionem qua mediante refertur 

rem.” 

® De Ver., q. 3,a.2¢.:“. .. quidditas . . . compositio vel divisio . .. quoddam operatum 
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A sixth element in the general notion of an inner word is its necessity 
for an act termed inielligere which, I believe, is to be taken as meaning 
“understanding.” Quoad se, this necessity is universal, holding true 
in the case of God, of angels, and of men.“ However, so far as our 
natural knowledge of God goes, we cannot affirm that His understand- 
ing involves the procession of an inner word. Why that is so, is to 
be explained, I believe, only by an exact grasp of the psychology of the 
inner word. 

A seventh element in the general notion is that the inner word of 
the human mind emerges at the end of a process of thoughtful inquiry,“ 
that, until it emerges, we do not- yet understand but are thinking in 
order to understand, that it emerges simultaneously with the act of 
understanding,“ that it is distinct from understanding,‘ that it is a 


\ in per quod tamen intellectus venit in cognitionem rei exterioris”; De Ver., q.4, 
a. 2 ad 5m: “...conceptio intellectus est media inter intellectum et rem intellectam, 


quia ea mediante pertingit ad rem”; De Pot, q. 8, a. 1,c.:“ . . . conceptio intellectus ordina- 
tur ad rem intellectam sicut ad finem; propter hoc enim intellectus conceptionem rei in 
se format ut rem intellectam cognoscat”; C. Gent., I, 53: “...ex hoc quod intentio in- 


tellecta sit similis alicui rei, sequitur quod intellectus, formando huiusmodi intentionem, 
rem illam intelligat”; Quodl. V, a. 9, ad im: “... intellectus... format verbum ad hoc 
quod intelligat rem”; In Joan., cap. 1, lect. 1: “...in ipso expresso et formato videt 
naturam rei intellectae.” 

De Ver., q. 4, a. 2 ad 5m; De Pot., q. 8, a. 1; q. 9, a. 5; Sum. Theol., I, q. 27, a. 1¢. 

@ In Ioan., cap. 1, lect. 1. 

® De Pot., q.8,a.1ad 12m; De Ver., q. 4, a. 2ad 5m; cf. Sum. Theol., 1, q. 32, a. 1 ad 2m. 

“ In Ioan., cap. 1, lect. 1: “...cum volo concipere rationem lapidis, oportet quod ad 
ipsam ratiocinando perveniam: et sic est in omnibus aliis quae a nobis intelliguntur: nisi 
forte in primis principiis, quae cum sint simpliciter nota, absque discursu rationis statim 
sciuntur. Quamdiu ergo sic ratiocinando intellectus iactatur hac atque illac, necdum 
formatio perfecta est, nisi quando ipsam rationem rei perfecte conceperit: et tunc primo 
habet rationem rei perfectae, et tunc primo habet rationem verbi. Et inde est quod in 
anima nostra est cogitatio, per quam significatur ipse discursus inquisitionis, et verbum, 
quod est iam formatum secundum perfectam contemplationem veritatis.” 

* De Pot., q. 9, a. 9 c.: “Ipsum enim intelligere non perficitur nisi aliquid in mente 
concipiatur, quod dicitur verbum; non enim dicimur intelligere, sed cogitare ad intelli- 
gendum, antequam conceptio aliqua in mente nostra stabiliatur.” There is a variant— 
“cognoscere potius aliquid intelligendo”—to be found in the compilation of texts, mostly 
from Aquinas, under the title, De Intellectu et Intelligibili, Opusc. LXIII, (ed. Mand., V, 
377). For the distinction between intelligere proprie and intelligere communiter, see De 
Ver.,q.1,a.12c. Cf. In III Sent., d. 35, q. 2, a.2 sol. 1; Sum. Theol., q. 8, a. 1. 

“ C. Gent., IV, 14 (ed. Leon., XV, 56a 5 ff.): “Similiter etiam verbum quod in mente 
nostra concipitur, non exit de potentia in actum nisi quatenus intellectus noster procedit 
de potentia in actum. Nec tamen verbum oritur ex intellectu nostro nisi prout existit in 
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product and effect of the act of understanding,“* that it is an expression 
of the cognitional content of the act of understanding,‘*® that the more 
perfect the one act of understanding, the more numerous the inner 
words it embraces in a single view.*° The problem here is twofold: 
(1) Does intelligere mean understanding? (2) What is understanding 
both in itself and its expression? The contention of this paper will be 
that Aquinas was speaking of understanding and that an interpreta- 
tion in terms of general metaphysics misses the point ; to follow Aquinas 
here, one must practice introspective rational psychology; without 
that, one no more can know the created image of the Blessed Trinity, 
as Aquinas conceived it, than a blind man can know colors. 


DEFINITION 


In the foregoing section we approached the Thomist concept of inner 
word in the omnivorous fashion of the fact collector. Under seven 
headings we listed most of the matter relevant to the inquiry, and in 
the references we supplied the reader with indications of the sources of 


actu: simul autem cum in actu existit, est in eo verbum conceptum . .. intellectus in actu 
numquam est sine verbo.” One may recite a definition by rote without understanding; 
but unless one really understands, one cannot define; and as soon as one understands, one 
has defined. 

" De Pot., q. 8,a. 1c. and q. 9, a. 5c., are the most insistent texts on this point. 

“ De Ver., q. 4, a. 2 c.: “... ipsa enim conceptio est effectus actus intelligendi.” Cf. 
q.3,a. 2; q.4,a.2,ad 7m; Sum. Theol., I, q. 34,a.1ad3m:“ intellectus hominis verbo, 
quod concipit intelligendo lapidem, lapidem dicit.” 

De Ver.,q.4,a.2c:“... aliquid expressum a notitia mentis.” Cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 
34, a. 1 c.: “Ipse autem conceptus cordis de ratione sua habet quod ab alio procedat, 
scilicet a notitia concipientis.” 

© Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 4; q. 55, a. 3; q. 58, aa. 2-4; q. 12, aa. 8 & 10. Parallels to 
these texts abound; see also the series on the plurality of divine ideas (note 25 supra). 
Briefly, there are two points. The first (Jn I Eth., lect. 11, ad fin.) is that “Principium 
enim videtur esse plus quam dimidium totius. Quia scilicet omnia alia quae restant 
continentur in principiis. Et hoc est quod subdit, quod per unum principium bene 
intellectum et consideratum, multa fiunt manifesta eorum quae quaeruntur in scientia.” 
The second is that a process of reasoning ends, not in the multiplicity of the process, but 
in a synthetic view of the whole (Sum. Theol., I, q. 14, a. 7 c.): “... procedentes enim a 
principiis ad conclusiones non simul utrumque considerant.... Unde manifestum est 
quod, quando cognoscitur primum, adhuc ignoratur secundum. Et sic secundum non 
cognoscitur in primo sed ex primo. Terminus vero discursus est, quando secundum vide- 
tur in primo, resolutis effectibus in causas; et tunc cessat discursus.”” Numerous texts on 
this matter have been collected by J. Peghaire (Intellectus et Ratio, Institut médiéval 
d’Ottawa, VI: Ottawa and Paris, 1936, pp. 247 ff.). 
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fuller and more accurate information.“ From the catalogue there 
emerged our thesis, that we must begin by grasping the nature of the 
act of understanding, that thence we shall come to a grasp of the nature 
of inner words, their relation to language, and their role in our knowl- 
edge of reality. Now, understanding is of two kinds: there is the 
direct understanding, parent of the definition, in which the mind clicks, 
one gets the idea, one feels like shouting “Eureka” with Archimedes; 
there is also a reflective understanding, parent of judgment, in which 
one sees that one cannot but judge-something to be so. Our first con- 
cern will be the former; our second, with the Jatter; in the third place, 
we shall have to turn to the métaphysical analysis of intellect and 
thence proceed to our natural knowledge of divine understanding; in 
the fourth place, we shall consider the Thomist trinitarian theory. 
Such in outline is the plan. 

In his zeal to prick complacent bubbles of unconscious ignorance, 
Socrates made it a practice to ask people just what things are. What 
is virtue? What is moderation? courage? justice? What is science? 
On Plato’s showing, Socrates had the formula for the sixty-four-dollar 
question, but it was Aristotle who made capital of it. For Aristotle, 
jt would seem, realized that the real catch was in the form of the 


© It is to be observed that Aquinas discussed the inner word, not directly in his general 
treatments of intellect, but in trinitarian passages and in discussions of the plurality of 
divine ideas. I should say that th« theological issues forced a development of the basic 
Aristotelian materials. Further, it is in the De Veritate and in the discussion of the 
plurality of divine ideas (q. 3, a. 2) that the distinction between the twofold form or species 
is first enunciated effectively even though the general idea is not new (cf. Im I Sent., d. 26, 
q. 2, a. 3ad 2m; d. 35, q.1,a.2sol.). Finally, though the idea of an inner word is basically 
the same in the Sentences and in later works, still, since the grip is not so firm, statements 
occur which hardly can be reconciled with the later position. The position is basically the 
same: a distinction is drawn between the act of understanding (“simplex intuitus intel- 
lectus in cognitione intelligibilis”) and the ordering of this intelligible to its manifestation; 
the inner word is some emanation from the intellect as making known (In I Sent., d. 27, 
q. 2, a. 1; im IT Sent., d. 11, q. 2, a. 3); it adds something like thought to the simple intui- 
tion of intellect (Jn I Sent., d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 ad 3m); it follows upon the intuition of intellect 
(ibid., q. 2, a. 3); it is the “species concepta in qua est similitudo eius quod dicitur” and 
“quaedam similitudo in intellectu ipsius rei intellectae” (ibid.); it follows upon some intel- 
lectual light—at least that of the agent intellect and of first principles; consequently, 4 
conclusion is an inner word but not the principles themselves (d. 34, q. 2, a. unic. ad 2m). 
But I do not think that later Aquinas would have said that the “species concepta interius” 
is not an inner word unless it is ordained to some manifestation (In II Sent., d. 11, q. 2, 
a. 3 sol.), that it is not the divine essence as intellect or as understood, but as medium of 
understanding (In I Sent., d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 ad 4m), that it may be the operation of under- 
standing as such (ibid., a. 2 sol. 1). 
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question. It may be difficult to define this or that virtue; but what 
makes things hopeless is the difficulty of saying what one wishes to 
find out when one asks, even of the most familiar things, ‘“What is it?”’ 
Accordingly, one finds the second book of the Posterior Analytics open- 
ing with an attempt to fix the meaning of this type of question. Any 
question, we are told—and so any answer and any item of knowledge— 
can be listed under one of four headings. Either one asks (a) whether 
there is an X, or (b) what is an X, or (c) whether X is Y, or (¢d) why 
X is Y. The superficial eye will pair off the first two questions to- 
gether and the last two; but the significant parallel is between the first 
and the third, and between the second and the fourth. In modern 
language the first and third are empirical questions: they ask about 
matters of fact; they can be answered by an appeal to observation or 
experiment. But the fourth question is not empirical; it asks for a 
cause or reason; and, at least in some cases, the second question is 
identical with the fourth and hence it too is not empirical, but likewise 
asks for a cause or reason. Thus, “Why does light refract?” and 
“What is refraction?” are, not two questions, but one and the same. 
Again, to take Aristotle’s stock example, ‘What is an eclipse of the 
moon?” and “Why is the moon thus darkened?” are, not two ques- 
tions, but one and the same. Say that the earth intervenes between 
the sun and the moon, blocking off the light received by the latter 
from the former, and at once you know why the moon is thus darkened, 
and what an eclipse is. The second and fourth questions, then, ask 
about causes; but a cause supplies the middle term in the scientific 
syllogism; and if the cause exists, its consequent necessarily exists. 
Hence, all four questions are questions about the middle terms of 
scientific syllogisms. The first and third ask whether there is a rele- 
vant middle term; the second and fourth ask what the relevant middle 
term is.® 

But this answer only raises a further question. Granted that we 
know what is meant by “What is X?” when that question can be recast 
into an equivalent “Why V is X?” yet one may ask, quite legitimately, 

® Post Anal., II, 2, 89b 36 ff. (Im II Post. Anal., lect. 1); any of the four causes may be 
a middle term (II, 11, 94b 20ff.; lect 9). Aquinas (lect. 1) remarked of the four questions: 
“ad quae quattuor reduci potest quidquid est quaeribile vel scibile,” and added that the 
four questions assigned in the Topics are only subdivisions of the two empirical questions 
here considered. He employed the four questions in proving a natural desire for the 
beatific vision in the angels (C. Gent., III, 50). 
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question. It may be difficult to define this or that virtue; but what 
makes things hopeless is the difficulty of saying what one wishes to 
find out when one asks, even of the most familiar things, ‘“What is it?” 
Accordingly, one finds the second book of the Posterior Analytics open- 
ing with an attempt to fix the meaning of this type of question. Any 
question, we are told—and so any answer and any item of knowledge— 
can be listed under one of four headings. Either one asks (a) whether 
there is an X, or (6) what is an X, or (c) whether X is Y, or (¢d) why 
X is Y. The superficial eye will pair off the first two questions to- 
gether and the last two; but the significant parallel is between the first 
and the third, and between the second amd the fourth. In modern 
janguage the first and third are empirical questions: they ask about 
matters of fact; they can be answered by an appeal to observation or 
experiment. But the fourth question is not empirical; it asks for a 
cause or reason; and, at least in some cases, the second question is 
identical with the fourth and hence it too is not empirical, but likewise 
asks for a cause or reason. Thus, “Why does light refract?” and 
“What is refraction?” are, not two questions, but one and the same. 
Again, to take Aristotle’s stock example, “What is an eclipse of the 
moon?” and ‘‘Why is the moon thus darkened?” are, not two ques- 
tions, but one and the same. Say that the earth intervenes between 
the sun and the moon, blocking off the light received by the latter 
from the former, and at once you know why the moon is thus darkened, 
and what an eclipse is. The second and fourth questions, then, ask 
about causes; but a cause supplies the middle term in the scientific 
syllogism; and if the cause exists, its consequent necessarily exists. 
Hence, all four questions are questions about the middle terms of 
scientific syllogisms. The first and third ask whether there is a rele- 
vant middle term; the second and fourth ask what the relevant middle 
term is.5? 

But this answer only raises a further question. Granted that we 
know what is meant by “What is X?” when that question can be recast 
into an equivalent “Why V is X?” yet one may ask, quite legitimately, 

% Post Anal., II, 2, 89b 36 ff. (In II Post. Anal., lect. 1); any of the four causes may be 
a middle term (II, 11, 94b 20ff.; lect 9). Aquinas (lect. 1) remarked of the four questions: 
“ad quae quattuor reduci potest quidquid est quaeribile vel scibile,” and added that the 
‘ur questions assigned in the Topics are only subdivisions of the two empirical questions 
sere considered. He employed the four questions in proving a natural desire for the 
beatific vision in the angels (C. Gent., III, 50). 
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whether there always isa V. It is simple enough to substitute “Why 
does light refract?” for “What is refraction?” But tell me, please, 
what I am to substitute for “What is a man?” or “What is a house?” 
A good question needs a roundabout answer, and Aristotle considered 
that question good enough for the answer to be attempted, not in the 
Posterior Analytics, but only in the Metaphysics. 
Let us go back to Socrates. In the Meno he proved a reminiscence 
of the ideas by summoning a slave and questioning him about a dia- 
gram. Aristotle was impressed, more by the questions than by the 
, alleged reminiscence, but most of all by the diagram. At least he 
made grasp of the intelligible a matter of insight into the sensible or 
the imagined. In the Posterior Analytics he remarked that, if a man 
j were on the moon during its eclipse, he would not have to ask the first 
question—whether there is an eclipse—for the fact would be obvious; 
moreover, he would not even have to ask the second question—what is 
eclipse—for that too would be obvious; he would see the earth cutting 
in between the sun and himself, and so at once would grasp the cause 
and the universal.** Grasping the cause is, not an ocular vision, but an 
insight into the sensible data. Grasping the universal is the production 
of the inner word that expresses that insight. And, Aquinas explains, 
if one reached the universal from such brief acquaintance, that would 
be a matter of conjecturing that eclipses of the moon always occurred 
in that fashion. A similar point comes up in the Metaphysics, in the 
passage that is the source of Aquinas’ repeated “unumquodque 
cognoscitur secundum quod est actu.” Aristotle made this point 
from the instance of geometrical problems; they are difficult when the 
construction is merely in potency; but draw in the construction, and 
one solves the problem almost by inspection. Stare at a triangle as 
long as you please, and you will not be any nearer seeing that its three 
angles must equal two right angles. But through the vertex draw a 
line parallel to the base, and the equality of alternate angles ends the 
matter at once. The act of understanding leaps forth when the 
sensible data are in a suitable constellation. 


% De An. III, 7, 432a 3-10; cf. 431a 14, b 2 (IIT, lect. 13, §791; lect. 12, §§772, 777) 
“ Post Anal., II, 2, 90a 24 ff. (II, lect. 1). Jn II Post. Anal., lect. 1, ad fin. 
Met., 8, 9, 1051a 22 fi. (IX, lect. 10, §1888 ff). 
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We may now revert to our main problem—how to transform ques- 
tions of the second type into questions of the fourth type in such ulti- 
mate and simple cases as, What is a man? What is a house? The 
clue lies in the fact of insight into sensible data. For an insight, an 
act of understanding, is a matter of knowing a cause.57 Presumably, 
in ultimate and simple cases, the insight is the knowledge of a cause 
that stands between the sensible data and the concept whose definition 
issought. Though Aristotle’s predecessors knew little of such a cause— 
for the cause in question is the formal cause5*—Aristotle himself made 
it a key factor in his system; and it was to the formal cause that he 
appealed when, in the Metaphysics, he attempted to settle the meaning 
of such questions as, What isa man? What is a house?® The mean- 
ing is, Why is this sort of body a man? Why are stones and bricks 
arranged in a certain way, a house? What isit that causes the matter, 
sensibly perceived, to be a thing? To Scholastics the answers are self- 
evident. That which makes this type of body to be a man, is a human 
soul. That which makes these stones and bricks to be house, is an 
artificial form. That which makes matter, in general, to be a thing, 
is the causa essendi, the formal cause.*® The Aristotelian formulation 
of understanding is the scientific syllogism (syllogismus faciens scire) 
in which the middle term is the real cause of the presence of the predi- 
cate in the subject. But the genesis of the terms involved in scientific 
syllogisms follows the same model: sense provides the subject, insight 
into sensible data the middle, and conceptualization the predicate, 
which is the term whose genesis was sought. 

There remains a final note. The core of meaning in questions of the 
second type has been determined by transposing them into questions 
of the fourth type. What is a man? is equivalent to, Why is V a man? 
—where V stands for the sensible data of a man, and the answer is the 


57 The Aristotelian analysis of understanding (ériorao@ac) (Post. Anal., I, 2, 71b 9 fi. 
[I, lect. 4]). is first its identification with knowing a cause and secondly its expression in 
scientific syllogism. The Posterior Analytics simply ring the changes on that analysis; 
the rest of the logical works serve to narrow attention down to it as to the essential; the 
non-logical works apply it. Hence, I should say that to miss the point here is the most 
effective way of missing everything. 

58 Afet., A, 7, 988a 18 ff. (I, lect. 11, esp. §175); A, 10, 993a 11 ff. (I, lect. 17, esp. §272). 

59 Met., Z, 17, 1041a 9 fi. (VIT, lect. 17, §1649 ff.). 6 Tbid., 1041b 4 ff. (§1666-68). 
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formal cause, the soul. Now, this does not imply that one is to answer 
the question, What is a man? by the proposition, A man is his soul. 
That answer is patently false. The formal cause is only part of the 
whole, and part can never be predicated of the whole. The fallacy 
that leads to this false conclusion is that, while we have transposed, 
What is X? into, Why V is X?, we have yet to transpose the formal 
cause which answers, Why V is X? back to the answer of, What is X? 
That transposition is from formal cause to essence or quiddity. Neg- 
lect of this second transposition by Aristotle has led to considerable 
obscurity: for among the meanings of “‘substance”’ Aristotle will write 
the causa essendi, the 76 ri jw elva, the form.“ Very accurately 
Aquinas hit upon the root of the confusion: ‘‘Essentia enim et forma 
in hoc conveniunt quod secundum utrumque dicitur esse illud quo 
aliquid est. Sed forma refertur ad materiam, quam facit esse in actu; 
quidditas autem refertur ad suppositum, quod significatur ut habens 
talem essentiam.’’®? Questions of the second type ask about the sup- 
positum, e.g., What is a man? Transposed to the fourth type, they 
ask about the matter, e.g., Why is this type of body a man? Common 
to both questions is inquiry into the guo aliquid est, which, relative to 
the matter, is the form, but relative to the suppositum, is the essence, 
i.e., the form plus the common matter.* 


“QUOD QUID EST” 


Quod quid est is a medieval attempt to find three Latin words cor- 
responding to the Greek 76 ri éorw; similarly, quod quid erat esse is a 
literal translation of 7d ri jv elvat; finally, guidditas is of medieval 
coinage and differs from the preceding as abstract from concrete. It 
will be convenient to refer to these five as Qi, T1, Q2, T2, and Q; respec- 
tively. For our present intention is to write a note on the usage of 
these terms, and in that our purpose is to confirm the interpretation 
of Aristotle set forth in the preceding section. The argument here 
invoked is, then, just a challenge: such and such are the pieces of this 
jig-saw puzzle; put them together in some other fashion if you can. 


E.g., Met., A, 8, 1017b 10 ff. V lect. 10, §904. 
® There is a parallel ambiguity with regard to species (In VII Met., lect. 9, §1473): 
“Sciendum tamen est, quod nulla materia, nec communis, nec individuata, secundum se, 
se habet ad speciem prout sumitur pro forma. Sed secundum quod species sumitur pro 
universali, sicut hominem dicimus esse speciem, sic materia communis per se pertinet ad 
speciem, non autem materia individualis, in qua natura speciei accipitur.” 
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T; and T; are twists of the Greek language which Aristotle turned to 
technical account. Though they have distinct spheres of influence, 
still their connotations are closely related amd their denotations overlap. 
That both terms exist, is to be accounted for, I would suggest, by the 
fact that T;—the question of the second type—has its meaning defined 
by transposition to a question of the fourth type, while the answer to 
this fourth-type question is properly T;. Thus, the principal meaning 
of T; is essence, and the principal meaning of T, is form; of this differ- 
ence Aristotle was aware, but his emphasis was not on the difference 
but on the radical equivalence. His argument was against the Pla- 
tonists, who failed to grasp both insight into phantasm and the idea 
of formal cause, who consequently wished to derive essences—Ti— 
not from insight into the form of sensible objects, but from a noétic 
heaven. Such a controversial interest would suffice to direct attention 
away from sharp and perfect differentiation, which, in any case, is 
more the work of the text-book writing pedant than of the original 
genius.* 
| Tz ranges in meaning from the concrete and individual form of a 
particular thing to the abstract core of identical meaning in a scientific 
term. To begin from the latter, we learn in the Tepics that the técov 
is convertible with its subject but does not reveal the T, of the sub- 
ject, while the ép0s is both convertible with the subject and reveals 
the T: of the subject, so that its criterion is an identity of meaning 
with the meaning of the subject term.“ At the same time we are 
} warned that if one has the dpiopés, then one will have identity of 
meaning; but the converse does not hold.” Now this negative 
criterion of T; is employed in the Metaphysics; consideration of the 
’ candidacy of T: for the role of substance opens with some logical 
exercises to the efiect that “being you” is not “being a musician,” and 
“being a surface” is not “being white.’’8 
| But T; is also a frequent name for the formal cause of a particular 


“J. H. Newman put the point, not without a touch of exaggeration, when he wrote 
) (Grammar of Assent, London 1870, p 374): “It is the second-rate men, though most 
weful in their place, who prove, reconcile, finish, and explain.” 
§ Topics, I, 5 (102a 18); I, 8 (103b 9f); V, 3 (131b 37—132a 9); V, 4 (133a 1, 6, 9). 
® Ibid., I, 4 (101b 19, 21); I, 5 (101b 39). 

"Ibid., I, 5 (1022 14 ff). On definition and its relation to scientific syllogism, cf. 
Post, Anal., II, $10 (II, lect. 7 & 8). 
Met., Z, 4, 1029b 13 ff. (VII, lect. 3, §1308 ff.). 
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thing: if particulars are discrete from their formal causes, they could 
neither be nor be known.* Is this merely a blind leap from the re- 
motely abstract to the concrete? Hardly, for the proof in the Physics 
that there are just four causes turns upon a consideration of material 
cause, efficient cause, final cause, and, no doubt what is meant is the 
formal cause, but the only thing mentioned is T:; the cause from which 
the geometer argues is the definition.” A similar tendency is to be 
observed in other treatments of the four causes, though in the other 
treatments the formal cause is named not T; but T>.” 
_ The naturalness of such transitions appears more clearly in Aris- 
totle’s environment and problems than in an abstract discussion held 
over twenty centuries later. Let us turn to these antecedents. 
Aristotle rebuked Democritus for advancing the statement that the 
popyn was revealed by shape and color; the shape and color of a fresh 
corpse are the shape and color of a man; but a fresh corpse is not a 
man.”? On the other hand, Empedocles was applauded more than 
once for his discernment in affirming that the substance and nature 
of a bone is, not some one of its elements, or all of them, but the pro- 
portion of their combination.** The proportion is named déyos and 
T:, and Aristotle’s objection was that Empedocles should have held 
not just bones, but all natures to be such. Aristotle himself, after 
explaining the meaning of T, in the Metaphysics, went on to remark 
that a syllable is not just its component vowels and consonants, that 
flesh is not just fire and earth; there is a further factor, which is not 
an element, but a principle and cause—a causa essendi—which in 
natural things is the nature.“ Thus, a sense is an accidental form, 
for a sense is to its sense organ, as soul is to body;” but though a form, 

6 Met., Z, 6 (VII, lect. 5). 

7 Phys., II, 7, 198a 14 ff.; cf. II, lect. 10, ad fin., where Aquinas summarized the argu- 


ment in terms of ontological form. 
1 Phys., II, 3, 194b 16 ff. (II, lect. 5); Post. Anal., IT, 11, 94a 20 ff. (IT, lect. 9); Met., 
A, 3, 983a 26 ff. (I, lect. 4, §70); A, 2, 1013a 27, b 23, b 33 (V, lect. 2, §§764, 779; lect. 


3, §786). 
7 De Part. Anim., I, 1, 640b 31 ff. Cf. ibid., 641a 18 ff.; and De An., II, 1, 412b 20 ff. 


(II, lect. 2, §239). 
3 De Part. Anim., I, 1, 640a 20 ff.; Met., A, 10, 993a 17 (I, lect. 17, §272); cf. Phys., 


II, 2, 194a 20 (II, lect. 4). 
4 Met., Z, 17, 1041b 11 ff. (VII, lect. 17, §1672-80). 
% De An., Il, 1, 412b 17 ff. (II, lect. 2, §239). Ifthe whole soul is in each of the parts, 


it might seem to follow from this Aristotelian position that each of the parts of an animal 
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a sense is also named the déyos, or proportion, of the organ; and this 
js considered to account for the fact that violent light, sound, heat, 
and so on, injure not merely the sense organ but the sense as well, 
or again for the fact that, though plants are alive and may freeze, yet 
they do not feel cold because their matter is not in the right propor- 
tion.” But the crowning sample is the Aristotelian triumph, the 
definition of soul: soul is the substance as form of a natural body 
potentially alive ;7* it is the first entelechy of a natural body potentially 
alive,”* or of a natural and organic body;** it is the substance according 
to reason,* and that is the T2 of a body of such a kind,® for if an eye 
were an animal, its soul would be sight.“ But one must not be con- 
tent with an empirical definition.** Just as “squaring the rectangle” 
may be defined empirically as finding a square equal in area to a given 
rectangle, or causally as finding the mean proportional between the 
unequal sides of the rectangle—where the former definition follows 
logically from the latter (for if A:C::C:B,then AB = C*);® so too the 
soul may be defined empirically as the first act of a natural and organic 
body, but causally as the ultimate principle of our living, feeling, and 
thinking—where the former definition follows logically from the latter 
(for the ultimate principle of our living is the first act of our matter).* 
Hence, the soul is not matter or subject, but Aéyos tis dv ein Kal eidos;87 
again, the soul is an entelechy and the déyos of what potentially has 
such a nature.®* 

Now, I think the main point is merely missed by anyone who sees 
insuch passages no more than confused leaping back and forth between 
ontological and logical considerations. Why was Aquinas able to 


was equally an animal. Hence, when he wrote In J Sent., d. 8, q. 5, a. 3, c., Aquinas seems 
to have considered the Aristotelian position silly, but had found a saving distinction by 
the time he wrote Sum. Theol., I, q. 76, a. 8 ob. 3a et ad 3m. (In the Ottawa edition, 
“anima” instead of “animal” [last word in objection] seems 2 mere misprint). 

% De An., I, 12, 424a 27 (II, lect. 24, §555); II], 2, 426b 7 (III, lect. 2, §592). The 
significant word is, of course, not the translation, “proportion,” but the Greek, Adyos. 

" De An., II, 12, 424a 28 ff. (II, lect. 24, §556f.). 78 De An., Il, 1, 412a 20. 

Ibid., a 27. 89 Jbid., b 5. 81 Tbid., b 9: obaia yap xara Abyor. 

® Ibid., b 9-11; cf. Met., Z, 10, 1035b 14 (VII, lect. 10, §2484). 83 Jbid., b 18. 

4 Ibid., II, 2, 413a 12. § Loc. cit.; cf. Post. Anal., II, 8-10 (II, lect. 7 & 8). 

* Ibid., 414a 4 ff. (II, lect. 4, §271-75). It is not Aristotle but Aquinas that dots the 
's and crosses the T’s on the twofold definition of soul as an application of the pure 
theory of the Posterior Analytics. 


" Ibid., 414a 14. 88 Jbid., 27. 
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afirm that intellect penetrates to the inwardness of things? Only 
because Aristotle had made his point, against the old naturalists and 
with some help from number-loving Pythagoreans and defining 
Platonists,® that what is known by imtellect is a partial constituent 
of the realities first known by sense. For the materialist, the real js 
what he knows before he understands or thinks: it is the sensitively 
integrated object that is reality for a dog; it is the sure and firm-sct 
earth on which J tread, which is so reassuring to the sense of reality; 
and on that showing, intellect does not penetrate to the inwardness 
of things but is a merely subjective, if highly useful, principle of ac- 
tivity. To the Pythagoreans the discovery of harmonic ratios re- 
vealed that numbers and their proportions, though primarily ideas, 
nonetheless have a role in making things what they are; and for 
Aristotle the ratio of two to one was the form of the diapason.% 
Socratic interest in definition reinforced this tendency," but the 
Platonist sought the reality known by thought, not in this world, but 
in another. Aristotle’s basic thesis was the objective reality of what 
is known by understanding: it was a common sense position inasmuch 
as common sense always assumes that to be so; but it was not a 
common sense position inasmuch as common sense would be able to 
enunciate it or even to know with any degree of accuracy just what it 
means and implies. Aristotle is the representative of unconscious 
common sense; but conscious common sense found voice in the eminent 
Catholic doctor and professor of philosophy whom I heard ask, “Will 
some one please tell me what is all this fuss about es?” When, then, 
Aristotle calls the soul a Adyos, he is stating his highly original position, 
not indeed with the full accuracy which his thought alone made 
possible, but in a generic fashion which suited his immediate purpose; 
and it is that generic issue that remains the capital issue, for the denial 


of soul today is really the denial of the objectivity of the intelligible, 


the denial that understanding, knowing a cause, is knowing anything 
real. 

Aquinas employed quod quid est, quod quid erat esse, and qguidditas— 
Q:, Qe, and Q;. But Q, occurs only rarely outside the Aristotelian 


& Met., A, 8, 989b 29 ff. (I, lect. 13, §202 f.); A, 7, 988 34 ff. (I, lect. 11, §175 fi.). 
 Phys., II, 3, 194b 27 f. (II, lect. 5); Met., A, 2, 1013b 33 (V, lect. 3, §786). 
® Met, M, 4, 1078b 9-34. 
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commentaries and even there the whole tendency is to identify it 
with Q:. A discussion will begin with Q. as its topic, and a few lines 
Jater the discussion will be about Q,;% and however disconcerting this 
may be, at least it accounts for the emergence of such intermediate 
forms as quod quid est esse and quid est esse.** I have attempted to 
put together a representative, if not exhaustive, account of Thomist 
usage by listing the references to Tz in Ross’s index to the Metaphysics 
and checking the corresponding passages in the Thomist commentary. 
In some instances of T; Aquinas employed, not so much either Q, or Q2 
or Qs, but forma or causa formalis.® In other instances of T, Aquinas 
employed Q: where the meaning of the latter is form, formal cause, 
formal principle, though this may be obscured or may be made doubt- 
ful by a later switch from form to essence. Thus, we are told that 
Q, was not employed by Aristotle in his Categories, that it means 
“neque genus neque species neque individuum sed horum omnium 
formale principium.” More or less in this sense, Q, is generated 
only per accidens;*" it is soul ;** it is the artist’s idea;*? it is what pertains 
to form;!°° it is proper to a single subject ;!" it is a principle and cause.! 
At the opposite pole, Q2 is more or less the same as Q,, and certainly 
it is not form, for it is predicable of the whole.1* In a passage in which 
Aristotle argued from the properties of T; to those of T2, Aquinas main- 
tained a distinction between Q, and Q2, though it does not seem that 
Q. here means form.!* Finally, there is the identification of Q. with 


® De Ente et Essentia, c. I (ed. Roland-Gosselin, Kain, 1926, p. 3 ad fin.): “Et quia id 
per quod res constituitur in proprio genere vel specie est hoc quod significatur per difiini- 
tionem indicantem quid est res, inde est quod nomen essentie a philosophis in nomen 
quiditatis mutatur; et hoc est quod Philosophus frequenter nominat quod quid erat esse, 
idest hoc per quod aliquid habet esse quid.” 

8 E.g., In VII Met., lect. 3, §1308 ff.; lect. 5, §1363, 1366, 1378. 

“In IV Met., lect. §627; V, lect. i, §S64. 

%InJI Met., lect. 4, §70; lect. 11, §175; lect. 17, §272. 

In VII Met., lect. 2, $1275. Note that the question is the nature of substance; cf. 
$1270, where the same term is taken as “quidditas, vel essentia, sive natura rei.” 

" Tbid., lect. 7, §1421; but cf. §1422, and lect. 16, §1608. 

% Ibid., lect. 10, $1487; but cf. §1491. 

® Tbid., lect. 6, §1404; but recall that the artist’s idea is an inner word that has been 
thought out and not strictly a form. 

 Tbid., lect. 13, §1567. iol Thid., §1577. 10 Thid., lect. 17, §1648, 1668, 1678. 

™ In IV Met., lect. 7, §625; V, lect. 19, §1048; VII, lect. 3, §1309; VII, lect. 5, §1378; 
VII, lect. 7, $1422; VII, lect. 10, §1493. 

™ In VII Met., lect. 4, §1331 ff., 1339 ff., 1352 ff. 
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substance. This occasions no difficulty with regard to separate sub- 
stances which are pure forms;!® but Metaphysics Z deals with material 
substances,!™ and a measure of ambiguity is introduced into the whole 
Book by the fact that the centre of interest is not the composite, nor 
the matter, but substance as form!” which shortly is referred to as T;.!° 
To some extent this accounts for Thomist corrections of Aristotle’s 
speech, so that the commentary states “substantia, idest forma” ;! 
however, the ambiguity is perhaps really more fundamental, for such 
corrections are not confined to Z."° It is to be noted that substance 
and Q» are not subjective universals but objective entities: “quod 
quid erat esse est substantia, et ratio significativa eius est definitio” ;" 
“substantia rei quae est quod quid erat esse est principium et causa.”"? 
Finally, with reference to the answer to the question, What is a man? 
there is a veritable cascade of terms: substantia, forma, species, causa 
materiae, principium et causa, quod quid erat esse, and quidditas all 
occur within the space of two short paragraphs."* 

Thus, I think, Thomist usage may be summarized as follows. 
Quod quid est (Q,) is the essential definition as inner word. Quod guid 
erat esse (Q2) is also the essential definition as inner word, but with a 
very special reference to the ground of essential definition, namely, the 
formal cause, so that at times it almost is, or simply is, the formal 
cause ;"* and precisely because of this uncertainty and ambiguity, the 
term appears so rarely outside the Aristotelian commentaries. Quid- 


15 In VIII Met., lect. 3, §1709. 16 In VII Met., lect. 1, §1269; 
107 Met., Z, 3, 1029a 26 fi. 108 Thid., 4, 1029b 2. 

109 In VII Met, lect. 10, §1484, 1487. "In 1X Met., lect. 5, §1828. 
m1 In VIII Met., lect. 1, §1685. 12 In VII Met., lect. 17, §1649. 


U3 Jn VII Met., lect. 17, §1667 f.: “Et similiter cum quaerimus quid est homo, idem 
est ac si quaereretur propter quid hoc, scilicet Socrates, est homo? quia scilicet inest ei 
quidditas hominis. Aut etiam idem est ac si quaereretur propter quid corpus sic se 
habens, ut puta organicum, est homo? Hacc enim est materia hominis, sicut Japides et 
lateres domus. Quare manifestum est quod in talibus quaestionibus quaeritur ‘causa 
materiae’ idest propter quid materia pertingat ad naturam eius quod definitur. Hoc 
autem quacsitum quod est causa materiae ‘est species’ scilicet forma qua aliquid est. 
Hoc autem ‘est substantia’ idest ipsa substantia quae est quod quid erat esse. Et sic 
relinquitur quod propositum erat ostendere, scilicet quod substantia sit principium et * 
causa.” ‘ 

4 Jn V Met., lect. 2, §764: “Et, quia unumquodque consequitur naturam vel generis 
vel speciei per formam suam, natura autem generis vel speciei est id quod significat defi- 
nitio, dicens quid est res, ideo forma est ratio ipsius ‘quod quid erat esse,’ idest definitio 
per quam scitur quid est res. Quamvis enim in definitione ponantur aliquae partes mate- 
riales, tamen id quod est principale, in definitione, oportet quod sit ex parte formae. Et 
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ditas (Qs) strictly is an abstract term with Q, as the corresponding 
concrete term: thus Q; is to form, as humanity is to the human soul ;""° 
unlike form, it includes common matter;"* but this is only the proper 
meaning of Qs, for at times it is indistinguishable from Qu, a fact to be 
explained, at least in part, because it can be manipulated grammatically 
while was practically indeclinable.™ 
/ To a superficial thinker, whose grasp of philosophic thought begins 
| and ends with an exact use of language, the foregoing will appear as a 
horrid blemish. But the fact is that the original genius, precisely 
because he is original, finds all current usage inept for his purposes 
and succeeds remarkably if there is any possibility of grasping his 
_ meaning from his words; the possibility of exact expression of a philo- 
’ sophic position only arises long after the philosopher’s death when his 
influence has moulded the culture which is the background and vehicle 
_ of such expression. This is all the more true in matters that are at 
' the very center of philosophic synthesis, and the quod quid est is at the 
very center of Aristotelian and Thomist thought. For quod guid est 
»is the first and immediate middle term of scientific syllogistic demon- 
stration; simultaneously, it is the goal and term of all positive inquiry, 
which begins from wonder about data"* and proceeds to the search 
for causes—material, efficient, final, but principally formal; for the 
formal cause makes matter a thing and, combined with common mat- 
ter, is the essence of the thing. The guod quid est is the key idea not 
only in all logic and methodology, but also in all metaphysics. Sim- 
pliciter it is substance; for substance alone is a guid without qualifica- 
tion; accidents, too, are instances of guid, but only after a fashion, for 
their intelligibility is not merely what they are, but also includes an 
added relation to their subject; and this difference in their intelligi- 
bility and essence involves a generically different modus essendi."® 


ideo hace est ratio quare forma est causa, quia perficit rationem quidditatis rei.” Cf. 


InI Met., lect. 4, §70, where however ‘quod quid erat esse’ occurs presumably in the text 
but not in the commentary. 

In V Met., lect. 10, §702. 

"In VII Met., lect. 9, §1473. See also lect. 2, §1270; lect. 10, §1491; lect. 15, §1606. 

"7 F.g., De Ver., q. 1, a. 12, c., where the argument moves from ‘essentia’ to ‘quidditas,’ 
y nd then on to ‘quod quid est’ without any apparent difference of meaning. 

In I Met., lect. 1, §2-4; lect. 3, §54 f., §66 f. 

"In VII Met., lect. 4. A less dialectical instance than the snub-nose may make the 
matter clearer: the intelligibility of circularity is its necessary consequence from equality 
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There follows the logico-ontological parallel: as methodology moves to 
discovery of the guid, so motion and generation move towards its 
reality; as demonstration establishes properties from the guid, so real 
essences are the real grounds of real properties. Nor is there only 
parallel, but also inter-action: the real is the cause of knowledge;!» 
inversely, the idea of the technician or artist is the cause of the tech- 
nical or artistic product;!* and for Aquinas the latter is the prior 
consideration, for God is artisan of the universe. Even in this brief 
and rough delineation, one can perceive the magnificent sweep of 
genius. Now the issues we have been agitating in this section lie 
behind this synthesis: The essential] definition proceeds from an act 
of understanding; the real thing is what it is, because form has actuated 
matter. The Aristotelian term, T2, was a logical effort to isolate 
understanding and form, and one has only to consider the difficulties 
of such isolation to grasp why Aquinas dropped this Aristotelian effort 
as abortive and proceeded on lines of his own. Because the act of 
understanding—the intelligere proprie—is prior to, and cause of, con- 
ceptualization, because expression is only through conceptualization, 
any attempt to fix the act of understanding, except by way of intro- 
spective description, involves its own partial failure; for any such 
attempt is an expression, and expression is no longer understanding 
and already concept. Again, in a sense, the act of understanding as 
an insight into phantasm is knowledge of form: but the form so known 
is not the philosophic concept of form; insight is to phantasm as form 
is to matter; but in that proportion, form is related to prime matter, 
but insight is related to sensible qualities; strictly, then, it is not true 
that insight is grasp of form; rather, insight is the grasp of the object 
in an inward aspect such that the mind, pivoting on the insight, is 
able to conceive, not without labor, the philosophic concepts of form 
and matter. 


INSIGHT INTO PHASTASM 


Insight into phantasm is the first part of the process that moves from 
sense through understanding to essential definition. Though Aquinas 


of radii; but unless one adds the subject, “plane,” that intelligibility will not define the 
circle nor circularity. Substance is a guid on its own; but ontological accident is not. 
120 In IX Met., lect. 11, §1897 ff. 
41 In VII Met., lect. 8, §1450 ff. See the whole argument, Jfel., Z, 7-9 (lect. 6-8). 
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derived the doctrine from Aristotle,” he also affirmed it as a matter 
of experience: “Quilibet in se ipso experiri potest, quod quando aliquis 
conatur aliquid intelligere, format sibi aliqua phantasmata per modum 
exemplorum, in quibus quasi inspiciat quod intelligere studet.’ 


However, to many profound minds, so brief a description seems to have 


, been insufficient. Scotus flatly denied the fact of insight into phan- 
f tasm. 1% Kant, whose critique was not of the pure reason but of the 


human mind as conceived by Scotus,!* repeatedly affirmed that our 


intellects are purely discursive, that all intuition is sensible. Though 
the point is elementary, still it is so important that I beg to be per- 


mitted to dwell on a plain matter of fact. 


Cf. supra, note 53. 13 Sum. Theel., I, q. 84, a. 7c. 

4 Jn I Sent. (Op. Ox.), d. 3, q. 6, n. 10 (ed. Vivés, IX, 250 ff.). 

1% Scotus (Metaphys., II, q. 1, n. 2 [VII, 96]) posits concepts first, then the apprehen- 
sion of nexus between concepts. His specics intelligibilés is what is meant immediately 
by external words (Jn Perikerm:., I, q. 2,n. 3; 1, 541); itis proved to exist because knowing 
presupposes its object and indeed its object as present (Im I Sent. (Op. Ox.], d. 3, q. 6, nn. 
$14 [IX, 236-53]); its production by agent intellect and phantasm is the first act of intel- 
lect, with knowing it as second act or inner word (:bid., q. 8, n. 3 [[X, 401]); it is not neces- . 
sarily an accident inhering in the intellect but necessarily only a sufficiently present agent 
cooperating with intellect in producing the act of knowing; ordinarily it is the subordinate, 
tut may be the principal, agent (ibid., q. 7; nn. 21 f. [IX, 362 f.]); sensitive knowledge is 
merely an occasion for scientific knowledge (ibid., q. 4, nn. 7 ff. [TX, 173 fi.]); as our inner 
word proceeds from the species, so the divine word proceeds from the divine essence (ibid., 
d. 2, q. 7, n. 15 [VIII, 543]). The Scotist rejection of insight into phantasm necessarily 
reduced the act of understanding to seeing a nexus between concepts; hence, while for 
Aquinas, understanding precedes conceptualization which is rational, for Scotus, under- 
standing is preceded by conceptualization which is a matter of metaphysical mechanics. 
lt is the latter position that gave Kant the analytic judgments which he criticized; and it 
is the real insufficiency of that position which led Kant to assert his synthetic apriori 
jecgments; on the other hand, the Aristotelian and the Thomist positions both consider 
the Kantian assumption of purely discursive intellect to be false and, indeed, to be false, 
tot as a point of theory, but as a matter of fact. While M. Gilson (Arch. @’ hist. doct. et 
It. du M.-A., 1 [1926], 6-128; II [1927], 89-149; IV [1929], 5-149), has done splendid 
work on Scotist crigins, there is needed an explanation of Scotist influence. Cajetan 
(In I Sum. Theol., q. 12, a. 2, §XIV; ed. Leon., IV, 118) confessed that at one time he held, 
taught, and may even have published a Scotist view of the beatific vision and this view he 
tames the common run of opinion (ibid.). Though Cajetan ibid., q. 79, a. 2, §XIII; 
td. Leon. V, 262) did not believe Scotus to have grasped Aristotle on intellect, P. Hoenen 
Gregoriznum, XIV [1933], 153-§4; XIX [1938], 498-514; XX [1939], 19-54, 321-50) 
seems to have demonstrated conclusively that Cajctan has been overcome by Scotus on 
knowledge of principles; see also E. Longpré’s remark (Le philosopiie du B. Duns Scot, 

{Paris, 1924) p. 215). Innocently enough, R. P. Minges (“Duns Scotus,” Cath. Encyclo- 
#ecia, V, 197) summed up the extent of Scotist influence: “The psychology of Scotus is in 
it essentials the same as that of St. Thomas.” Really! 
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The Platonists posited not only sensible objects and eternal forms 
but also pure mathematical objects; their reason for adding the third 
category was the fact that mathematical objects are like the forms by 
their necessity and immobility, but unlike the forms and like sensible 
objects inasmuch as they are many of the same kind." One and one 
are two. But I plus myself am not two but one. For one and one 
to be two, the second “one” cannot be identical with the first; but 
neither can it differ in meaning, in idea, in essence, from the first; 
else it would not be “one” that was added to “one,” but something 
else. When the geometer argues about two triangles similar in all 
respects, he deals with two triangles, and not with some one triangle; 
but if they are similar in all respects, then they do not differ in idea, 
in essence, in nature, or in any accidental characteristic; there is mere 
material multiplication. In Aristotelian and in Thomist psychology, 
the second “one” or the second “triangle” is accounted for, not by a 
second concept, but by the reflection or conversion of intellect back 
to phantasm where the many instances of the one idea are repre- 
sented.!27 

Phantasm is involved not only in the employment of abstract con- 
cepts but also in their genesis. Euclid’s first problem was to construct 
an equilateral triangle on a given base, AB. His procedure was to 
draw two circles in the given plane, one with center at A and radius 
AB, the other with center at B and radius BA. The point of inter- 
section, C, was then joined to A and to B, and that ABC was an equi- 
lateral triangle was proved from the equality of the radii, AB and AC, 
BA and BC, and the axiom that things equal to the same are equal to 
each other. What Euclid failed to demonstrate was that the two 
circles would intersect; nor can it be demonstrated from abstract 
concepts; for there are not two abstract circles, and even if there were, 
they would be outside space, and so could not intersect. That the 
circles in question must intersect is known by insight into phantasm; 
draw or imagine the construction, and you will see this necessity; but 
you will see the two circles by a sensitive faculty, the necessity by an 
insight into the sensible presentation. Such insight is involved fre- 


126 Afet., A, 6, 987b 14 ff. (I, lect. 10, §157). For the distinction of different Platonist 


positions; cf. M, 1, 1076a 17 ff. 
127 Jy III de An., lect. 8, §713. Sum. Theol., 1, q. 86, a. 1; q. 84, a. 7; ef passim. 
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yently enough in Euclidean proofs, but it is also involved in grasping 
rimary quiddities, definitions. A plane curve with neither bumps nor 
nts, of perfectly uniform curvature, cannot be had if not all radii 
re equal but must be had if all radii are equal; one sees the curve, 
he radii, their equality, the presence or absence of bumps or dents 
py one’s eyes or imagination; one cannot know them in any other way, 
or there is only one abstract radius, and it does not move; but the 
impossibility or necessity of perfectly uniform curvature is known by 
tellect alone in the act of insight into phantasm. 
Aristotle grasped such facts. Intelligible objects, he maintained, 
jo not exist apart from concrete extension but are in sensible forms 
and mathematical diagrams; accordingly, a person without sense 
perception would never learn anything or understand anything; further, 
»eculative thought keeps an eye on phantasm for, in its case, phantasms 
play the role taken by sensible objects in sense perception.”* Aquinas 
repeats Aristotle in such a variety of ways that one can be certain that 
he grasped the issue himself and was not merely appealing to an 
uthority. Phantasm is to intellect as object to potency, as sensible 
pbjects to sense, as color to vision.”® Phantasm is the object of 
ntellect.° It is also the mover of intellect, but it is not the object 
because it is the mover, and so is the object perhaps only in some 
echanical or metaphysical, but non-psychological, sense; it is the 
over because it is the object.“ Human intellect in this life needs 
phantasms as objects'**—indeed, as proper objects."* Since knowledge 
requires an object, and since phantasm is the object of intellect, a 
hantasm is always necessary for intellectual activity, no matter how 
perfect the species intelligibilis.** ‘“Potentiae sensitivae sunt ne- 


"Cf. supra, note 53. On insight into phantasm and modern scientific theory see, 
‘Tomes Clerk Maxwell: A Commemoration Volume, essays by J. J. Thomson, et al., (Cam- 
Pride, 1931), pp. 31, 98, 104, 106. 

"In IT Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 1 sol; d. 20, q. 2, a. 2. ad 2m; IV, d. 49, q. 2, a. 6 ad 3m; 
n Boel. de Trin., q. 6, a. 2c. [ed. Mand., IIT, 132]; De Ver., q. 2, a. 6¢.; etc. 

™ In II Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 2 ad 1m; III, d. 14, q. 1, a. 3 sol. 1. There is even the 
tarly and somewhat incautious statement Jn I Sent., d. 3, q. 4, a. 3 sol.:“. . . oportet quod 
in definitione huius actus qui est intelligere, cadat phantasma, quod est obiectum eius, 
utin ITT de An., text. 38, dicitur, quod per actum imaginationis repraesentatur intellectui.” 
4 In I] Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 1 sol. 
™ De An., a. 15 ad 3m. 
L ™ De Ver., q. 18, a. 8 ad 4m. 
™ De Ver., q. 10, a. 2. ad 7m (la ser.). 
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cessariae animae ad intelligendum, non per accidens tamquam ex- 
citantes ut Plato posuit; neque disponentes tantum sicut posuit 
Avicenna; sed ut repraesentantes animac intellectivae proprium 
obiectum, ut dicit Philosophus in III de Anima.” In a word, one 
cannot understand without understanding something; and the some- 
thing understood, the something whose intelligibility is actuated, js 
in the phantasm. To understand circularity is to grasp by intellect 
anecessary nexus between imagined equal radii and imagined uniform 
curvature. The terms to be connected are sensibly perceived; their 
relation, connection, unification, is what insight knows in the sensitive 
presentation. 

Because the necessity of phantasm is the necessity of an object, 
that necessity regards not merely the genesis but also the use of 
scientific grasp."* It makes no difference how spiritual the object, 
how far removed from sense; phantasm remains necessary; “etiam 
Deus cognoscitur a nobis per phantasma sui effectus, inquantum cog- 
noscimus Deum per negationem vel per causalitatem vel per ex- 
cellentiam.”'*7 Habitual possession of scientific knowledge is useless 
) without conversion to phantasm “in quo resplendet species intelligi- 
bilis sicut exemplar in exemplato vel imagine.’’* The difference 
between invention or learning and use of science is that, in the first 
instance, phantasm has to produce the act of insight whereas, in sub- 
sequent instances, informed intellect guides the production of an 
appropriate phantasm;'** in other words, in the first instance, we are 
at the mercy of fortune, the sub-conscious, or a teacher’s skill, for the 
> emergence of an appropriate phantasm; we are in a ferment of trying 
to grasp we know not what; but once we have understood, then we can 
operate on our own, marshalling images to a habitually known end. 

The act of intellect with respect to phantasm is an insight: ‘‘cum 
) phantasmata comparentur ad intellectum ut obiecta in quibus inspicit 
) omne quod inspicit, vel secundum perfectam repraesentationem vel 


8 De An., a. 15 c., ad fin. 

™ Boel. de Trin., q. 6, a. 2 ad 5m [ed. Mand. III, 154); De Ver., q. 10, a. 2 ad 7m; 
Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 7; q. 85, a. 1 ad 5m. 

™ De Malo, q. 16, a. 8 ad 3m; cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 7 ad 3m. 

C. Gent., II, 73 [ed. Leon., XIII, 462b 11]. 

™ Tbid.; De Ver., q. 19, a. 1 ¢.; In III Sent., d. 14, q. 1, sol. 3; sol. 5 ad 3m; contrast 
Sum, Theol., III, q. 12, a. 2 ¢., which modifies the position on Christ’s human knowledge. 
See also In III de An., lect. 8, §700 ff.; De Malo, q. 16, a. 8. 
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secundum negationem.”*° Though theoretical science proceeds from 
principles known of themselves, yet these principles are obtained from 
sense as explained in the second book of the Posterior Analytics. 
There the account is of a process from many sensations to a memory, 
from many memories to an element of experience, and from many 
elements of experience to grasp of a universal. Aquinas noted the 
parallel in the beginning of the Metaphysics: The man of experience 
knows that such and such medicine cured such and such patients in 
such and such circumstances; but the technician knows that such a 
kind of medicine cures such a kind of disease.* Like the senses, 
the man of experience merely knows quia;5 but the technician knows 
causes—propter quid—and so is able to teach and to solve objections.“ 
In other words, the technician knows the abstract universal, which is 
an inner word consequent to insight. But the man of experience 
merely knows the universale in particulari, and that knowledge is not 
intellectual knowledge but exists in a sensitive potency variously 
named the ratio particularis, cogitativa, intellectus passivus. It carries 
on comparisons of particulars in virtue of the influence of intellect,47 
and it knows Socrates and Callias, not merely as Socrates and Callias, 
but also as hi homines,“* and without this sensitive apprehension of 
the universal in the particular it would be impossible for intellect to 
reach the abstract universal."9 


40 In Beet. de Trin., q. 6, a. 2 ad 5m; cf. C. Gent., II, 73. 

Ml Jn TV Sent., d. 49, q. 2,a. 7 ad 12m; cf. De An., a. 15 ad 20m. 

12 In II Post. Anal., \ect. 20. 43 J J Met., lect. 1, §19. 

4 Thid., §30. 4% Thid., §§23, 24, 29. Ibid, 

47 Sum. Theol., I, q. 78, a. 4 ¢., ob. 5a & ad 5m. 

48 In I] Post. Anal., lect. 20; cf. In II de An., lect. 13, §396 ff. 

4° While Scotus posited a knowledge of the singular in intellect (see C. S. R. Harris, 
The Philosophy of Duns Scotus, (Oxford, 1927], II, 20 ff.), Aquinas, at least when com- 
menting Aristotle, could affirm the necessity of some knowledge of the universal in sense 
(In II Post. Anal., lect. 20): “Manifestum est enim quod singulare sentitur proprie et 
per se, sed tamen sensus est quodammodo et ipsius universalis. Cognoscit enim Calliam, 
non solum inquantum est Callias, sed etiam inquantum est hic homo; et similiter Socratem 
inquantum est hic homo. Et inde est quod tali acceptione sensus praeexistente, anima 
intellectiva potest considerare hominem in utroque. Si autem ita esset, quod sensus 
apprehenderet solum id quod est particularitatis, et nullo modo cum hoc apprehenderet 
universale in particulare, non esset possibile quod ex apprchensione sensus causaretur in 
nobis cognitio universalis.” This position is impossible if one defines intellect as that 
which alone knows the universal; it is inevitable, if by intellect one means the faculty 
which is subject of acts of intelligence, understanding, etc. Naturally enough, crypto- 
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This dependence of human intellect on sense for its object and for 
the preparatory elaboration of its object implies that human intellect 
is essentially intellect-in-process or reason. We do have occasional 
flashes of insight; but angelic, and, still more, divine, knowledge js 
exclusively that sort of thing, a continuous blaze of the light of under- 
standing. We shout our rare “Eurekas” with Archimedes, but for 
the most part we have to reason: “Nam cum volo concipere rationem 
lapidis, oportet quod ad ipsam, ratiocinando perveniam: et sic est jn 
omnibus aliis quae a nobis intelliguntur; nisi forte in primis principiis, 
quae cum sint simpliciter nota, absque discursu rationis sciuntur.’’» 
This necessity of reasoning arises from the dependence of our intellects 
on sense: “‘Ex hoc ipso quod intellectus noster accipit a phantasmatibus, 
sequitur in ipso quod scientiam habet collativam, inquantum ex multis 
sensibilibus fit una memoria, et ex multis memoriis fit unum experi- 
mentum, et ex multis experimentis fit unum universale principium, 
ex quo alia concludit; et sic acquirit scientiam, ut dicitur in I Meta- 
phys. in prooem. et in fine Posteriorum.”*' Hence the theory of 
innate ideas—and, one may add, of Kantian apriori forms—contra- 
dicts the experience we all have of working from, and on, a sensible 


Scotism would prefer to consider the passage just cited as representing the mind of Aristotle 
but not that of Aquinas. I would not contend that everything to be found in the Aristo- 
telian commentaries is the mind of Aquinas. On the other hand, one must insist on some 
evidence before one can consider that an opinion is merely Aristotelian. With regard to 
the present question the following is perhaps significant (De Ver., q. 8, a. 11, c., ad fin.): 
“...omnis forma, inquantum huiusmodi, universalis est....Omnis autem actio est a 
forma; et ideo, quantum est ex virtute agentis, non fit aliqua forma a rebus in nobis nisi 
quae sit similitudo formae; sed per accidens contingit ut sit similitudo etiam materialium 
dispositionum, inquantum recipit in organo materiali, quia materialiter recipit, et sic 
retinentur aliquae conditiones materiae. Ex quo contingit quod sensus et imaginatio 
singularia cognoscunt.” Fora fuller account of this mechanism, cf. Jn IJ de An., lect. 24, 
§§551-554. If sense knowledge of the singular is in some sense per accidens, it hardly is 
impossible apriori that a sensitive potency under the influence of intellect should know the 
universal in the particular. For a documented study of the cogitativa, cf. J. Peghaire, “A 
Forgotten Sense: The Cogitative, according to St. Thomas Aquinas,” Modern Schoolman, 
XX (1943), 123-40; 210-19; on knowledge of universal, pp. 138 ff. 

1% Tn Toan., cap. 1, lect. 1; cf. Jn III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2. 

41 Jy III] Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 3 sol. 3; cf. II, d. 3, q. 1, a. 2 sol; d. 39, q. 3, a. 1 sol; 
C. Gent., III, 56; Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 180, a. 6 ad 2m; see J. Peghaire, Intellectus et Ratio, 


pp. 103 ff. 
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basis towards understanding.“* The Kantian apriori form of space 
has been junked by the geometers, and the Kantian apriori form of 
time has been junked by the physicists, for human understanding 
develops, and its posse omnia fiert knows no limit save that set by its 
natural object,™* which is ens. 

Now, just as human intellect is mainly reason, because it operates 
from sense as a starting-point, so the quiddity known by the human 
intellect is different in kind from that known by the angelic.“ The 
angel has no senses and so his acts of understanding cannot be insights 
into sensibly presented data; they must be pure acts, though limited, 
of understanding. Of this more will be said later, but its main Aris- 
totelian elements can be noted at once. As soon as Aristotle arrived 
at the meaning of the question, What is a man?, he immediately 
concluded that the separate substances must be objects of a different 
type of knowledge and inquiry.» The Platonist extrapolation to 
higher regions was modelled on the universal concept, and Aristotle 
rightly criticized the anthropomorphism of such a procedure.’ 
Aristotle’s own extrapolation is not from universal concepts, but from 
the act of insight: it consists in affirming the quality of understanding 
while removing the sensible object and limitation; the result is a 
vono.s in which understander and understood are identical.'5* 
Thus the pure Aristotelian theory of intellect is to be sought in the 
Aristotelian account of his separate substances, and from that account 
O. Hamelin rightly derives the main features of his description of 
Aristotelian intellect.%® Similarly, the pure Thomist theory of intel- 
lect is to be sought in the Thomist account of angelic knowledge, and 
from that account J. Peghaire rightly begins his investigation of 
Thomist notions of intellect and reason.!* 


82 In IV Sent., d. 50, q. 1, a. 1 sol; cf. ibid., d. 49, q. 2, a. 6.ad 3m. 

183 C. Gent., II, 83 [ed. Leon., XIII, 523a 26 ff.]. 

14 De An., a. 7 ad 1m; Comp. Theol., c. 104; In Boet de Trin., q. 6, a. 4; C. Gent., IT, 
94, “Praeterea”’; ITI, 41. 

In VII Met., lect. 17, §§1669 ff. Thid., lect. 16, §1642-46. 

87 Met., A, 9, 1074b 34; In XII Met., lect. 11. 

68 De An., III, 4, 430a 3; cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 87, a. 1 ad 3m; De Ver., q. 8, aa. 6 & 7; 
De Subst. Sep., c. 3 [ed. Mand., I, 81]; In IX Met., lect. 11, §1904. 
469 OQ. Hamelin, Le Systéme d’Aristote [éd. 2e; Paris, 1931], Lecture VIII, p. 108 ff. 
160 J. Peghaire, Intellectus et Ratio, pp. 29 ff. 
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“EMANATIO INTELLIGIBILIS”’ 


The procession of the inner word, we are told, is an emanatio intelligi- 
bilis. This brings us to our main point. All causation is intelligible, 
but there are three differences between natural process and the pro- 
cession of an inner word. The intelligibility of natural process is 
passive and potential: it is what can be understood; it is not an under- 
standing; it is a potential object of intellect, but it is not the very 
stuff of intellect. Again, the intelligibility of natural process is the 
intelligibility of some specific natural law, say, the law of inverse 
squares, but never the intelligibility of the very idea of intelligible 
law. Thirdly, the intelligibility of natural process is imposed from 
without: natures act intelligibly, not because they are intelligent, for 

they are not, but because they are concretions of divine ideas and a 
divine plan. On the other hand, the intelligibility of the procession 
of an inner word is not passive nor potential; it is active and actual; 
it is intelligible because it is the activity of intelligence in act; it is 
intelligible, not as the possible object of understanding is intelligible, 
but as understanding itself and the activity of understanding is in- 
telligible. Again, its intelligibility defies formulation in any specific 
law; inner words proceed according to the principles of identity, non- 
contradiction, excluded middle, and sufficient reason; but these 
principles are not specific laws but the essential conditions of there 
being objects to be related by laws and relations to relate them. Thus 
the procession of an inner word is the pure case of intelligible law: one 
may say that such procession is a particular case of “omne agens agit 
sibi simile”; but one has only to recall that this agent may be similar 
to anything, that it is “potens omnia fieri,” to see that really one has 
here not a particular case but the resumé of all possible cases. Thirdly, 
it is native and natural for the procession of inner word to be in- 
telligible, actively intelligible, and the genus of all intelligible process; 
just as heat is native and natural to fire, so is intelligible procession to 
intelligence in act; for intelligence in act does not follow laws imposed 
from without, but rather it is the ground of the intelligibility of law, it 
is constitutive and, as it were, creative of law; and the laws of intelligi- 
ble procession of an inner word are not any particular laws but the 


it Sum. Theol., 1, q. 27, a. 1 c., ad fin.: “Secundum emanationem intelligibilem, utpote 
verbi intelligibilis a dicente.”? 
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general constituents of any law, precisely because of this naturalness 
of intelligibility to intelligence, precisely because intelligence is to law 
as cause to effect. 

Now it is only to restate the basic contention of this and subsequent 
articles to observe that the human mind is an image, and not a mere 
vestige, of the Blessed Trinity because its processions are intelligible 
in a manner that is essentially different from, that transcends, the 
passive, specific, imposed intelligibility of other natural process. Any 
effect has a sufficient ground in its cause; but an inner word not merely 
has a sufficient ground in the act of understanding it expresses; it also 
has a knowing as sufficient ground, and that ground is operative pre- 
cisely as a knowing, knowing itself to be sufficient. To introduce a 
term that will summarize this, we may say that the inner word is 
rational, not indeed with the derived rationality of discourse, of reason- 
ing from premises to conclusions, but with the basic and essential 
rationality of rational consciousness, with the rationality that can be 
discerned in any judgment, with the rationality that now we have to 
observe in all concepts. For human understanding, though it has its 
object in the phantasm and knows it in the phantasm, yet is not 
content with an object in this state. It pivots on itself to produce for 
itself another object which is the inner word as ratio, intentio, definitio, 
quod quid est. And this pivoting and production is no mere matter of 
some metaphysical sausage-machine, at one end slicing species off 
phantasm, and at the other popping out concepts; it is an operation 
of rational consciousness. ; 

I believe there cannot be any reasonable doubt that the foregoing 
represents the mind of Aquinas. It is true that he does not employ 
the term intelligere exclusively in the sense of understanding.” It 
remains that the principal meaning of iniéelligere is understanding. 
Aquinas knew perfectly well what Aristotle meant by quod quid est, 
by the wonder that is the source of all science and philosophy, by 
insight into phantasm; he can take these positions, fuse and transform 
them, and come forth with a natural desire for the beatific vision,’ 

12 J. Peghaire (op cit. pp. 18-25), lists a dozen senses of intellectus in Aquinas. 

168 A natural desire for the beatific vision is absent from the earlier writings: there is 
the silence of In II Sent., d. 33, q. 2, a. 2; IV, d. 49, q. 2, a. 1; Quodl., X, a. 7; De Ver. 
q. 8, a. 1; furthermore, it seems positively excluded by De Ver., q. 14, a. 2, with which 
compare Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 4, a. 1. Its first appearance would seem the masterly dis- 
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a position that is notoriously unintelligible to people who do not grasp 
just what understanding is. He repeatedly affirmed that the quod 
quid est is the proper object of intellect,‘ and his affirmation carried 
with it all the implications of the Aristotelian ideal of science. A 
definition always rests on prior knowledge; to know the quiddity, 
to define, to conceive the form of the thing, are identified; to know 
the definition is to know in potency the science that is demonstrated 
from the definition;’ definition is comprehension, embracing the 
whole range of implications of the defined.'** In the De Veritate he 
considered as distinct potencies the scientificum andthe ratiocinativum; 
by the former we know the necessary; by the latter we know the 
contingent; but it is the former that has as its object the guod quid est, 
that through definitions knows principles, and through principles knows 
conclusions; in other words the former is intellect in the sense of under- 
standing.“ Later, in the Pars Prima, he found his way to include 
knowledge of the contingent within the same potency, not indeed by 
changing his concept of intellect, but by admitting within its range 
imperfect instances of its object.'” Whatever intellect knows, it 
knows through the quod guid est which is the substance of the object: 


cussion of beatitude in C. Gent., ITI, 25-63; see esp. cc. 25, 48, 50, 63. It is reaffirmed in 
Sum. Theol., I, q. 12, a. 1c; a. 8 ad 4m; q. 62, a. 1 c; I-II, q. 3, a. 8; Comp. Theol., c. 104. 
The origin of the doctrine is Aristotle (Jn I Met., lect. 1, §2-4; lect. 3, §54 f; §66f.). This 
appears most clearly in C. Gent., III, 50, and Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 3, a. 8 c. 

164 The source is In III de An., lect. 8, §705-19, with the relevant statement in §717. 
Affirmations of this position are endlessly recurrent: cf. Im III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2 c.; 
De Ver., q. 1, a. 12 ¢.; q. 15, a. 2 ad 3m; C. Gent., III, 56, “Amplius”; Sum. Theol., I, 
q. 17, a. 3; q. 85, a. 6; q. 85, a. 8; q. 84, a. 7. 

166 In Boet. de Trin., q. 6, a. 3, c. [ed. Mand. III, 136]. “Oportet enim definitionum 
cognitionem sicut et demonstrationum ex aliqua praeexistente cognitione initium sumere.” 
Cf. ibid., a. 4c. [p. 140]. 

66 De Ver., q. 2, a. 1ad 9m: “Tunc intellectus dicitur scire de aliquo quid est, quando 
definit ipsum, id est quando concipit aliquam formam de ipsa re quae per omnia ipsi rei 
respondet.” 

167 De Ver., q. 2, a. 7 ad Sm: “qui cognoscit definitionem, cognoscit enuntiabilia in 
potentia quae per definitionem demonstrantur.” Search Euclid for a property of the 
circle that is not demonstrated through the definition of the circle. 

168 De Ver., q. 20, a. 5 c ad fin.: “Tunc enim unaquaeque res comprehenditur, quando 
eius definitio scitur. Cuiuslibet autem virtutis definitio sumitur ex his ad quae virtus se 
extendit. Unde si anima Christi sciret omnia ad quae virtus Dei se extendit, compre- 
henderet omnino virtutem Dei; quod est omnino impossibile.” 

169 De Ver., q. 15, a. 2 ad 3m. 

17 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 79, a. 9 ad 3m. 
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just as whatever is known by sight is known through color, so what is 
known by intellect is known through the quod quid est. What cannot 
be known by intellect in that manner cannot be known at all. How- 
ever, it is true that in the natural, as opposed to the mathematical, 
sciences, intellect begins, not from the definition, but from sensible 
accidents; still, that does not affect the principle enunciated above; it 
occurs per accidens inasmuch as our intellectual knowledge proceeds 
from sense.'"' To grasp the meaning of these passages is impossible, I 
believe, without also grasping that by intelligere Aquinas means under- 
standing, the act which, if frequent, gains a man a reputation for 
intelligence and, if rare, gains him a reputation for stupidity. 

In the second place, Aquinas considered the inner word to be a 
product of the act of understanding;!”* to be expressed from the knowl- 
edge possessed by the mind;!” of its very nature to proceed from the 


171 C, Gent., III, 56: “Amplius, nulla virtus cognoscitiva cognoscit rem aliquam nisi 
secundum rationem proprii obiecti; non enim visu cognoscimus aliquid nisi inquantum est 
coloratum. Proprium autem obiectum intellectus est quod quid est, idest substantia rei, 
ut dicitur in III de Anima. Igitur quidquid intellectus de aliqua re cognoscit, cognoscet 
per cognitionem substantiae illius rei: unde in qualibet demonstratione per quam inno- 
tescunt nobis propria accidentia, principium accipimus quod quid est, ut dicitur in II 
libro Posteriorum. Si autem substantiam alicuius rei intellectus cognoscat per accidentia, 
sicut dicitur in I de Anima quod accidentia magnam partem conferunt ad cognoscendum 
quod quid est, hoc est per accidens, inquantum cognitio intellectus oritur a sensu; et sic 
per sensibilium accidentium cognitionem oportet ad substantiae intellectum pervenire; 
propter quod hoc non habet locum in mathematicis sed in naturalibus tantum. Quidquid 
igitur est in re quod non potest cognosci per cognitionem substantiae eius, oportet esse 
intellectui ignotum.” 

172 De Ver., q. 4, a. 2 c.: “omne autem intellectum in nobis est aliquid realiter progre- 
diens ab altero; vel sicut progrediuntur a principiis conceptiones conclusionem, vel sicut 
conceptiones quidditatum rerum posteriorum a quidditatibus priorum, vel saltem sicut 
conceptio actualis ab habituali cognitione; et hoc universaliter verum est de omni quod a 
nobis intelligitur, sive per essentiam intelligatur sive per sirnilitudinem; ipsa enim con- 
ceptio est effectus actus intelligendi.” I do not believe that the three alternatives listed 
equate with the full range of possibilities, for they regard the deductions of an adult mind, 
which would have been the aspect of the matter Aquinas would have considered most 
familiar to his contemporaries. I do not believe that the general principle affirmed as 
without exception is to be restricted to the field illustrated by these examples. As to 
conception from habitual knowledge, it is true, on the one hand, that habitual possession 
of principles without explicit advertence to them ccntrols actual thinking (De Malo, 
q. 16, a. 6ad 4m), but on the other hand, it is not true that there is ever conception without 
understanding in act as cause of the conception (C. Gent., IV, 14 [ed. Leon., XV, 56a 5 ff.]; 
cited supra, note 46). 

17 De Ver., q. 4, a, 2c: “. . . aliquid expressum a notitia mentis.” 
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knowledge of the person conceiving it.1* Of themselves, these state- 
ments do not give one a realization of emanatio inielligibilis. For that, 
examples and instances are necessary, and so we turn to the Thomist 
division of concepts. In this field the modern development of scientific 
methodology has added greatly to the precision of our knowledge; such 
precision no one will expect of Aquinas; but, on the other hand, no 
great discernment is required to see that his medieval grasp of the 
nature of intellect was sufficiently penetrating to enable him to antici- 
pate what modern methodologists are apt to fancy a private preserve 
of their own. 

Apart from certain natural concepts, of which we shall speak later, 
it cannot even be suggested that Aquinas thought of conception as an 
automatic process. Conceptualization comes as the term and product 
of a process of reasoning.’ As long as the reasoning, the fluctuation 
of discourse, continues, the inner word is as yet unuttered.! But it 
also is true that as long as the reasoning continues, we do not as yet 
understand; for until the inner word is uttered, we are not under- 
standing but only thinking in order to understand.!””7 Hence under- 
standing and inner word are simultaneous, the former being the ground 
and cause of the latter.'78 What, it may be asked, can be the reasoning 
that is prior to the emergence of the term? Must there not be three 
terms before there can be any reasoning at all? Clearly such a diffi- 
culty is possible only if one’s notions of rational psychology are limited 
to the data to be found in an abbreviated and very formal text-book 
on deductive logic. But if one is willing to take a broad view on 
reasoning, to conceive syllogism with some of the intellectual suppleness 
of Aristotle, one will be willing to grant that every question either asks 
whether there is a middle term, or asks what the middle term is; that 
when one asks what a stone is, one asks for the middle term between 
the sensible data and the essential definition of the stone; between 
those two, there has to occur an act of understanding, and leading up 
to such understanding there is the discourse or reasoning of scientific 

‘method; finally, such discourse differs with the progress of the human 


14 Sum. Theol., I, q. 34, a. 1 c.: “Ipse autem conceptus cordis de ratione sua habet 
quod ab alio procedat, scilicet a notitia concipientis.” 

1% In Ioan., cap. 1, lect. 1; cited supra, note 44. 

1% Thid.; see also note 46 supra. 177 See note 45. 178 See note 46. 
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mind, for Aquinas, under the misapprehensions of Aristotelian physics, 
probably thought of stones as things while any modern thinker would 
pronounce them to be accidental aggregates. Already we have seen 
that from the fact that human understanding had its object in phan- 
tasm, Aquinas deduced that human intellect was mostly reason; one 
should not be surprised when he goes on to affirm that we have to 
reason in order to form concepts. 

The rational character of conceptualization has, as its corollary, 
human ignorance and human progress. The first philosophers were 
babbling babes,!”° yet all our predecessors render us the double service 
either of hitting off the truth for us or of missing the mark, and so of 
challenging us to get to the root of the matter ourselves.'*° No one 
knows truth perfectly, and no one knows none at all; individual con- 
tributions are inevitably small but the common sum is great.'*' IEg- 
norance may force us to use accidental in place of essential differ- 
ences.'** There are many properties of nature that are totally 
unknown, and even those that fall under our observation do not 
readily yield their secrets.'*% There is no one who is not caught in 
some error, or is not at least ignorant of what he wishes to know or 
obliged to conjecture where he would have certitude.'* The fact of 
indefinite human progress precludes the possibility of beatitude being 
placed in this life.‘ “Intellectus enim humanus se habet in genere 
rerum intelligibilium ut ens in potentia tantum, sicut et materia prima 
se habet in genere rerum sensibilium, unde possibilis nominatur.’’! 

Besides implying human ignorance and progress, the rational 
character of conceptualization also implies a psychological account of 
abstraction. No doubt, a great deal of what Aquinas has to say of 
abstraction is on the metaphysical level; to that we hope to attend, 
inasmuch as it enters into our inquiry, in due course. But our imme- 


179 In I Met., lect. 17, §272; cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 44, a. 2. 

189 In IT Met., lect. 1, §287 f. 181 Tbid., §275 f. 

182 In VII Met., lect. 12, §1552; De Ver., q. 10, a. 1 ad 6m; Sum. Theol., I, q. 77, a. 1 
ad 7m. 

183 C, Gent., 1, 3, ad fin. 1% Tbid., III, 48, ““Praeterea.” 

185 C. Gent., III, 48: “Quamdiu aliquid movetur ad perfectionem, nondum est in ultimo 
fine. Sed omnes homines cognoscendo veritatem semper se habent ut moti et tendentes 
ad perfectionem, quia illi qui sequuntur semper inveniunt alia ab illis quae a prioribus 
inventa sunt, sicut dicitur in II Metaphys.” 

18 Sum. Theol., I, q. 87, a. 1c. 
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diate concern is to observe that not a little of the Thomist theory of 
abstraction is psychological. As a preliminary, we may recall that 
knowing the universal in the particular, knowing what is common to 
the instances in the instances, is not abstraction at all; it is an operation 
attributed by Aquinas to the sensitive potency which he names the 
cogitativa. As a second preliminary, we may explain that by a psy- 
chological account of abstraction we mean the elimination by the 
understanding of the intellectually irrelevant because it is understood 
to be irrelevant. That, we submit, is the very point of the celebrated 
three degrees of abstraction. What is variously termed materia 
individualis, materia designata, materia signata, the hic et nunc, cannot 
be an explanatory factor in any science; it is irrelevant to all scientific 
explanation; it is irrelevant apriori; time and place as such explain 
nothing, for the reason for anything, the cause of anything, is never 
this instance at this place and time, but always a nature which, if 
found here, can be found elsewhere, if found now, can be found later. 
Hence natural scientist, mathematician, and metaphysician all abstract 
from individual matter,'*’ “quae est materia determinatis dimensioni- 
bus substans.”!** [Intellect abstracts from the hic et nunc.8* One 
cannot account for divine or angelic knowledge of the particulars of 
sense by accumulating any number of universal predicates, for the 
resultant combination will not be singular but “‘communicabile mul- 
tis”; it could occur in any number of other possible worlds or, on 
the ancient hypothesis, in any number of completely similar cycles 
of one world. The astronomer can predict all the eclipses of coming 
centuries; but his science as such will not give him knowledge of any 
particular eclipse as particular “sicut rusticus cognoscit”’;' for in so 
far as the astronomer knows future eclipses as particular, it is only 
by relating his calculations to a sensibly given here and now. Properly, 
intellect does not remember; to know the past as past, like knowing the 
present, is the work of sense.'*? Why are all these statements made 


187 Tbid., q. 85, a. 1 ad 2m. 188 De Ver., q. 10, a. 5c. 

189 De Ver., q. 2, a. 6ad 1m; Sum. Theol., I, q. 57, a. 2c. 

190 In IT Sent., d. 3, q.3,a.3sol. The basic discussion is Aristotle’s argument that the 
Platonic ideas, because singular things, do not admit definition. Cf. In VII Met., lect. 
15; Aquinas drew the relevant conclusion in §1626. 

11 De Ver., q. 2, a. 5c.; cf. De An., a. 20 c. 

18 De Ver., q. 10, a. 2c. 
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so confidently? Because it is common to all science to consider the 
per se and disregard the per accidens.'* In other words, the “here 
and now,” or the “there and then,” as such are irrelevant to under- 
standing, explanation, the assigning of causes; and from them intellect 
abstracts, inasmuch as, and because, it understands that irrelevance. 
The datum “round” is understood as necessitated by equal radii in a 
plane surface; ‘equal radii in a plane surface” is abstracted as common 
matter from phantasm and spoken in an inner word; no more is 
abstracted, because no more is relevant and, proximately, because 
understanding grasps that no more is relevant. The theorem on 
abstraction from individual matter is a theorem with respect to all our 
acts of understanding, to the effect that the “here and now” always 
pertains to the sensible residue and never enters into the relevant, 
the essential, that is abstracted. 

The second degree of abstraction is similar to the first: as all science 
prescinds from the “here and now,”!™ so all mathematics prescinds 
from all sensible qualities—from colors, sounds, tactile experiences, 
tastes, odors;'® the color of the geometrical figure, of the arithmetical 
or algebraic symbol, is never relevant to the mathematical theorem. 
The difference between a perspective geometry and a science of optics 
is that the manner in which light actually does move is relevant to the 


18 In Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 3c., ad fin.: “Tertia secundum oppositionem universalis a 
particulari, et haec competit etiam physicae, et est communis omnibus scientiis, quia in 
omni scientia praetermittitur quod est per accidens, et accipitur quod est per se.” The 
whole of this opusculum, but especially questions 5 and 6, are a monument to Aquinas’ 
devotion to Met., Z, 10-15 (VII, lect. 9-15). 

14Tt might be thought that, while Euclidean geometry abstracts from “here” and 
“there” in the sense that they are irrelevant to theorems, non-Euclidean geometry con- 
sists in attaching a significance to “here” or “there” as such. Such a view is mistaken. 
All geometries suppose a manifold of merely empirical differences which as such are not 
significant; the various geometries differ by the laws which relate the elements of the mani- 
fold; and Euclidean geometry has its unique position because it employs, for the most 
part unconsciously, the simplest laws. One cannot imagine, much less, see, indefinitely 
large space; one imagines a certain amount and conceives the addition of further amounts 
according to some sets of laws which may be, but are not necessarily, of the type named 
Euclidean. 

1% There is left the space-time continuum which is the pure matter of the sensibilia 
communia, namely, magnitude, shape, number, motion, rest. One cannot imagine any 
of these without also imagining some of the sensibilia propria; but while the sensibilia 
communia are essential to both pure and applied mathematics and enter into its object, 
the sensibilia propria, though necessarily present in imagination, are irrelevant to theorems. 
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latter but irrelevant to the former;'® if it is true that light rays bend, 
then optics has to be corrected, but not perspective geometry; for the 
physicist that overlooks matters of sensible fact falls into error, but 
the theorem and the judgment oi the geometer are independent of 
sensible fact and are content with imagination.!*7 Nor does the dis- 
covery of the more remote and generic types of non-Euclidean geome- 
try invalidate this position: they still reduce to an imagination, though 
not to the imagination that we possess; they presuppose an intellect 
capable of the third degree of abstraction, of transcending its own 
imagination; but they do not move within the third degree of abstrac- 
tion, for they deal with a numerical multiplicity, not merely as a 
category—as does metaphysics—but as an essential factor in their 
proper object. Finally, the third degree of abstraction prescinds from 
all matter, individual and common, sensible and intelligible, to treat 
of “ens, unum, potentia et actus, et alia huiusmodi.’%* It does so, 
because metaphysical theorems are valid independently of any sensible 
matter of fact and of any condition of imagination. Conceptualiza- 
tion is the self-expression of an act of understanding; such self-ex- 
pression is possible only because understanding is self-possessed, 
conscious of itself and its own conditions as understanding; in so far 
as the understanding has its conditions all within the intelligible order, 
the expression abstracts from all that is sensible and imaginable, and 
so is in the third degree; in so far as the understanding has conditions 
in the imaginable, but not in the empirical, order of sensible presenta- 
tions, the abstraction is of the second degree; in so far as the under- 
standing has conditions within the empirical order of sensible presenta- 
tions, the abstraction is of the first degree; but there is always some 
abstraction; for the “here and now’ of sensible presentation or of 
imagination is never relevant to any understanding. The Aristotelian 
and Thomist theory of abstraction is not exclusively metaphysical; 
basically, it is psychological, that is, derived from the character of acts 
of understanding. On the other hand, it is in the self-possession of 


‘1% This probably was the occasion of the distinction between sensible and intelligible 
matter. See Phys., II, 2, 193b 23 ff. (2 lect. 3); In I Met., lect. 10, §157; VI, lect. 1, 
§1145; VII, lect 10, §1494-96; VII, lect. 11, §1507 f.; VIII, lect. 5, §1760; Met., M, 3, 
1078a 14 ff.; De Caelo, I, lect. 19, §4; In III de An., lect. 8, §707 f., 714; Im Boet. de Trin., 
q. 5, a. 3; De Ver., q. 2, a. 6 ad 1m; Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1 ad 2m; etc. 

197 In Boet. de Trin., q. 6, a. 2c. 198 Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1 ad 2m. 
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understanding as the ground of possible conceptualization that one 
may best discern what is meant by saying that the self-expression of 
understanding is an emanatio intelligibilis, a procession from knowledge 
as knowledge, and because of knowledge as knowledge. 

The concept is the definition, provided there is a definition.!* 
Perhaps enough has been said to make the point that defining is a 
fruit of intelligence, the quid rei of understanding the thing, and the 
quid nominis of understanding the language. But what about ulti- 
mate concepts that defy definition? Are we to say that they too 
proceed from acts of understanding? Or must not some less psycho- 
logical, some more purely metaphysical, process be invoked in their 
case? Let us consider them. 

Aristotle explained whence we obtain the ultimate concepts of 
potency and act. One begins from the sensible and concrete: “In- 
ducendo in singularibus per exempla manifestari potest illud quod 
volumus dicere.’’*° Relevant examples are the comparison of the 
sleeping and the waking, eyes closed but not blind and eyes that are 
seeing, the builder and the raw materials, the raw materials and the 
finished product. In these cases we are asked to notice a proportion 
and, indeed, different kinds of proportions. As eyes are to sight, so 
ears are to hearing (auditus, the faculty). As sight is to seeing, so 
hearing (auditus) is to hearing (audire) or—to adapt the example to 
the resources of our language—so taste is to tasting. The former is 
the proportion of matter to form; the latter is the proportion of opera- 
tive potency to operation.2" Now, can this be put in different terms? 
I think so. One begins by imagining the instances. The comparisons 
of the cogitativa prepare one for an act of insight, seeing in the data 
what itself cannot be a datum; when we express this insight by a 
concept, we say “possibility.” In closed eyes we discern the possi- 
bility of actual seeing; in eyes we discern the possibility of sight; what 
is possible is the act, and its possibility is the potency; both are objec- 
tive, but the act is objective when it occurs, the potency when the 
act is possible; and that objectivity of possibility is, for instance, what 
makes the difference between an invention and a mere bright idea. 
Ultimate concepts, like derived concepts, proceed from understanding. 


19 In I Sent., d. 2, q. 1, a. 3 sol. 200 In IX Met., lect. 5, §1826. 
Thid., §1827-29. 
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I think much less ink would be spilt on the concept of ens, were more 
attention paid to its origin in the act of understanding. Tell any 
bumpkin a plausible tale and he will remark, “Well now, that may be 
so.” He is not perhaps exercising consciously the virtue of wisdom 
which has the function of knowing the “ratio entis et non entis.”2% 
But his understanding has expressed itself as grasp of possible being. 
Intelligibility is the ground of possibility, and possibility is the possi- 
bility of being; equally, unintelligibility is the ground of impossibility, 
and impossibility means impossibility of being. To affirm actual 
being, more than a plausible tale is wanted; for experience, though it 
is not as such the source of the concept of being—else, as Kant held, 
the real would have to be confined to the field of possible experience— 
still it is the condition of the transition from the affirmation of the 
possibility to the affirmation of the actuality of being. Hence, the 
first operation of intellect regards quiddities, but the second, judgment, 
regards esse, the actus essendi.** Note, however, that being is not 
reduced through possibility to intelligibility as to prior concepts; being 
is the first concept; what is prior to the first concept is, not a prior 
concept, but an act of understanding; and like other concepts, the 
concept of being is an effect of the act of understanding.*% Hence, 
when it was stated above that intellect from intelligibility through 
possibility reaches being, an attempt was being made to describe the 
virtualities of the act of understanding in its self-possession, to con- 
ceptualize reflectively the pre-conceptual act of intelligence that utters 
itself in the concept “being.”” Now it is impossible to state that 
Aquinas himself attempted such descriptive psychology; but though 
he kept such matters secret, rather amazingly he hit off the implica- 
tions of such an analytic description. From this it follows that the 
concept of being is natural to intellect; for intelligibility is natural to 
intellect, for it is its act; and conceptualization is natural to intellect, 
for it is its activity; but the concept of being, on the above showing, 
is the conceptualization of inte]ligibility as such, and so it too is natural 


202 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 66, a. 5 ad 4m. 

23 In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 ad 7m; In Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 3c. 

24 In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 ad 2m; In Boet. de Trin., q. 1, a. 3 ob. 3a; q. 6, a. 4 ¢; 
De Ver., q. 1, a. 1; In IV Met, lect. 6, §605; In I Post. Anal., lect. 5; De Ente et Essentia, 
Prooem.; Sum. Theol., I, q. 5, a. 2c; I-II, q. 94, a. 1c. 

2% See note 172 supra. 
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to intellect.2% Again, it follows that the content of the concept of 
being is indeterminate;?” for it is conceived from any act of under- 
standing whatever; it proceeds from intelligibility in act as such. 
Again, it follows that the concept of being cannot be unknown to 
intellect ;?°* for its sole condition is that intellect be in any act of under- 
standing. Again, it follows that being is the object of intellect: for 
intellect would not be intellect were it not at least potens omnia fri, 
in potency to any intelligibility;2°° but what of its nature is potens 
omnia fieri must have being as its object.” Finally, it is impossible 
to recount in a sentence or so the position of Aquinas on analogy; but 
one may note briefly that, on the above showing, the concept of being 
cannot but be analogous; being is always conceived in the same way— 
as the expression of intelligibility or intelligence in act; but the content 
of one act of intelligibility or intelligence differs from the content of 
another; it is the identity of the process that necessitates the similarity 
of the proportion, and it is the diversity of the content that makes 
the terms of the proportion different. In brief, we may not claim to 
have investigated the Thomist concept of being; but at least it is not 
plausible that the concept of being has to be ascribed to some meta- 
physical mechanism and must lie outside the field of introspective and 


analytic psychology. 


CONCLUSION 


The hypothesis on which we have been working is this: The human 
mind offers an analogy to the trinitarian processions because it is 

rational in its conceptualizations, in its judgments, in its acts of will. 
A fragment of the complicated evidence on the thought of Aquinas has 
been examined. There remain to be considered the psychology of 
judgment, the metaphysical analysis of insight, of conceptualization, 
and of judgment, and the metaphysical and psychological elements 
in the Thomist concept of God as known both naturally and through 


206 C. Gent., II, 83 [ed. Leon., XIII, 523a 26 ff.]: “Est eius (intellectus) unum naturale 
objectum cuius per se et naturaliter cognitionem habet ...nonest aliud quamens. Natu- 
raliter igitur intellectus noster cognoscit ens et ea quae sunt per se entis inquantum 
huiusmodi. . . .” 

207 Sum. Theol., I, q. 13, a. 11 ¢. 208 De Ver., q. 11, a. 1 ad 3m. 

29 This underlies the argument of Im III Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 1 sol. 2 c.; Sum. Theol., 
, I, q. 79, a. 2; C. Gent., IT, 98; cf. In III de An., lect. 13, §790; De Ver., q. 1, a. 9c. 

20 Sum. Theol., I, q. 79, a. 7 c.; De Ver., q. 1, a. 3 ad 4m. 
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divine revelation. Until all the evidence on all these points has been 
passed in review, there can be no conclusions. 
I have begun, not from the metaphysical frame-work, but from 
the psychological content of Thomist theory of intellect: logic might 
favor the opposite procedure but, after attempting it in a variety of 
ways, I found it unmanageable. Though I do not expect every reader, 
at this stage, to see how objections—especially from the metaphysical 
quarter—might be answered, perhaps the following points may be 
granted. The Thomist concept of inner word is rich and nuanced: 
it is no mere metaphysical condition of a type of cognition; it aims at 
being a statement of psychological fact and the precise nature of those 
facts can be ascertained only by ascertaining what was meant by 
intelligere. Behind the notion of quiddity there lies the speculative 
activity that began with Socrates, was pushed forward at the Academy, 
and culminated in Aristotle: the quod quid est is central to a logic, a 
psychology, a metaphysic, and an epistemology; and this unity is 
intimately connected both with the metaphysical concept of form and 
the psychological experience of understanding. This conclusion is 
reinforced by the insistence of Aquinas on insight into phantasm, by 
the turn he gave to the notion of an inner word, by the psychological 
nature of his theory of abstraction. No less powerfully is it confirmed 
by the psychological wealth of his pages on intellect as contrasted with 
the psychological poverty of the pages of other writers who mean by 
intelligere, not principally the act of understanding, but any cognitional 
act of an alleged spiritual nature. 
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THE ANTI-MARCIONITE PROLOGUES 


ENGELBERT GUTWENGER, S.J. 
Heythrop College 


feos so-called anti-Marcionite prologues have met with considerable 
interest since Dom Donatien De Bruyne published his article 
“Les plus anciens prologues latins des Evangiles,”! in which he main- 
tains that the old prologues to Mark, Luke, and John were written 
shortly after the Marcionite crisis and should, consequently, be of 
great historical interest, inasmuch as they show the tradition of the 
early Church concerning the authors of the Gospels. Harnack 
accepted De Bruyne’s thesis and gave as the approximate date of the 
prologues the years between 160 and 180.2 Other scholars, however, 
refused to conform to the new discovery. But recently, it has become 
more and more customary to use the anti-Marcionite prologues in dis- 
cussions about the authorship of the Gospels. Reading through the 
articles by De Bruyne and Harnack, I was struck by the scantiness of 
the proofs given to establish the venerable age of the prologues. In the 
present article, therefore, I should like to submit De Bruyne’s theory 
to a short criticism and to make some tentative suggestions about the 
date and origin of the prologues. 


CRITICISM OF DE BRUYNE’S PROOFS 


To enable the reader to follow the argument more easily, I repro- 

duce the prologues in the form established by De Bruyne. 
Anti-Marcionite prologue to Mark 

Marcus adseruit, qui colobodactylus est nominatus, ideo quod ad ceteram 
corporis proceritatem digitos minores habuissei. Iste interpres fuit petri. Post 
excessionem ipsius petri descripsit idem hoc in partibus italiae euangelium (p. 196). 

Greek anti-Marcionite prologue to Luke 

"Eorw 6 Aovxas ’Avrioxeds Zbpos, larpds rij réxvp. -yevduevos, xal 
torepoy péxpis rod papruplov abrod, dovreboas Kuply 


dyivaws, Erexvos, trav & TH Bowrlg, 
dylov. odros fin ebayyedlwy, rod xara 


1 Revue bénédictine, XL (1928), 193-214. 
2 “Die altesten Evangelien-Prologe und die Bildung des Neuen Testaments,” Sitzungs- 
berichte der Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, XXIV (1928), 322 ff. 
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& ‘lovdale dvaypagévros, rod 58 xara Mapxov & ri "IraXdig, obros mporpamels 
Ilvebparos dylov ty rots repl *Axalay rd wav rodro cuveypaaro ebayyéuov, 
rod mpoopiov rodro Sri xpd abrod yeypaupéva Kal Sri dvayKaiov 
Tots morois olxovoulas Sifynow drip Tod Tais lovdaixais 
abrods, whre rats alperixats xal xevais gavraclas drarwpévous 
doroxfjcat GAnOeias. ds dvayxaorarny oby obcay & 
tiv Tod "Iwdavvov yéivynow, bs rod ebayyedlov, rod Kuplov -yevdpevos 
kowwvds re xarapticuG rod ebayyedlov, tod Barricparos dtaywyf «al 
TH rod Tvebparos xowwvig. rabrns olxovoulas xpoyhrns & Sddexa. 
& tov dddexa & rij view werd radra 7d 


ebayyéuor (p. 197). 
Latin anti-Marcionite prologue to Luke 

Est quidem lucas antiochensis syrus, 
arte medicus, discipulus apostolorum: 
postea uero paulum secutus est usque 
ad confessionem eius, seruiens domino 
sine crimine. Uxorem numquam ha- 
buit, filios numquam procreauit, octo- 
ginta quattuor annorum obiit in boeo- 
tia, plenus spiritu sancto. Igitur cum 
iam descripta essent euangelia, per 
matthaeum quidem in iudaea, per mar- 
cum autem in italia, sancto instigatus 
spiritu, in achaiae partibus hoc descri- 
psit euangelium, significans per principi- 
um ante suum alia esse descripta, sed et 
sibi maximam necessitatem incumbere 
graecis fidelibus cum summa diligentia 
omnem dispositionem narratione sua 
exponere, propterea ne iudaicis fabulis 
desiderio tenerentur, neue haereticis 
fabulis et stultis sollicitationibus seducti 
excederent a veritate. Itaque per- 
quam necessariam statim in principio 
sumpsit a iohannis natiuitate, quae est 
initium euangelii, praemissus domini 
nostri iesu christi, et fuit socius ad per- 
fectionem populi, item inductionem 
baptismi atque passionis socius. Cuius 
profecto dispositionis exemplum memi- 
nit malachiel propheta, unus de duo- 
decim. Et tamen postremo scripsit 
idem lucas actus apostolorum. Post- 


Monarchian prologue to Luke 

Lucas syrus, natione antiochensis, 
arte medicus, discipulus apostolorum, 
postea paulum secutus usque ad con- 
fessionem eius, seruiens domino sine 
crimine. Nam neque uxorem um- 
quam habens, neque filios, LXXXTIII 
annorum obiit in bithynia, plenus 
spiritu sancto. Qui cum iam descripta 
essent euangelia, per matthaeum qui- 
dem in iudaea, per marcum autem in 
italia, sancto instigante spiritu; in 
achaiae partibus hoc scripsit euange- 
lium, significans etiam ipse in principio 
ante alia esse descripta. Cui extra ea 
quae ordo euangelicae dispositionis ex- 
poscit, ea maxime necessitas laboris fuit 
ut primum graecis fidelibus, omni per- 
fectione uenturi in carnem dei mani- 
festata, ne iudaicis fabulis intenti in 
solo legis desiderio tenerentur, neue 
haereticis fabulis et stultis sollicita- 
tionibus seducti excederent a ueritate 
elaboraret, dehinc ut in principio 
euangelii, iohannis natiuitate prae- 
sumpta. [Cui euangelium scriberet, et 
in quo electus scriberet, indicaret, con- 
testificans in se completa esse quae 
essent ab aliis inchoata. Cui ideo, 
post baptismum filii dei, a perfectione 
generationis in christo impletae et re- 
petendae a natiuitatis humanae pote- 
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modum iohannes apostolus scripsit | stas permissa est, ut requirentibus 
apocalypsin in insula pathmos, deinde | demonstraret in quo apprehendens 
euangelium in asia. erat, per nathan filium introitu recur- 
rentis in deum generationis admisso, 
indispartibilis deus ut praedicans in 
hominibus christum suum, perfecti 
opus hominis redire in se per filium 
faceret, qui per dauid patrem uenien- 
tibus iter praebebat in christo.] Cui 
lucae non immerito etiam scribendo- 
rum apostolicorum actuum potestas in 
ministerio datur. [Ut deo in deum 
pleno, ac filio perditionis exstincto, 
oratione apostolis facta, sorte domini 
electionis numerus compleretur, sicque 
paulus consummationem apostolicis 
actibus daret, quem diu contra stimu- 
los recalcitrantem dominus elegisset. 
Quod legentibus ac requirentibusdeum, 
etsi per singula expediri a nobis utile 
fuerat, scientes tamen quod operantem 
agricolam oporteat de fructibus suis 
edere, uitamus publicam curiositatem, 
ne non tam demonstrare uolentibus 
deum uideremur quam fastidientibus 
prodidisse (pp. 197-8). 


Anti-Marcionite Prologue to John 


Euangelium iohannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab iohanne adhuc in 
corpore constituto, sicut papias nomine hierapolitanus, discipulus iohannis carus, 
in exotericis,‘ id est in extremis quinque libris retulit. Descripsit uero euangelium, 
dictante iohanne recte. Uerum marcion haereticus, cum ab eo fuisset inprobatus 
eo quod contraria sentiebat, abiectus est ab iohanne. Is uero scripta uel epistulas 
ad eum pertulerat a fratribus qui in ponto fuerunt (p. 198). 


De Bruyne argues as follows. The Latin prologues to Luke and 
Mark depend on a Greek original. This is easily established for the 


31 have bracketed those passages which are omitted by De Bruyne but indicated 
by points (...). 

In the middle of the Monarchian prologue to John, and well connected with the previous 
sentence, occurs the following: “(Hoc autem euangelium (iohannes) scripsit in asia, post- 
eaquam in pathmos insula apocalypsin scripserat ....’” Compare the last sentence of 
the anti-Marcionite prologue to Luke. . 

4 Exotoricis: FNS. 
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former prologue, since the Greek text is clearer and more exact. The 
latter contains the word “colobodactylus,” which proves that it had 
originally been written in Greek. We may let this pass for the 
moment. In the following, we are faced with the crux of the matter. 
De Bruyne maintains that the prologue to John also is based on a 
Greek original, since the three prologues form a unit and are by 
the same author. How does he prove the last assertion? Thus: 

1) The three prologues are united in the Spanish branch of bible 
MSS—TXE—and in the more important one, FNS. 

2) The same phraseology occurs in Mark and Luke: “Descripsit 
idem hoc in partibus italiae evangelium, ” and “in achaiae partibus 
hoc descripsit evangelium.” 

3) Mark and Luke served as a basis for the Monarchian prologues 
in the fourth century. 

4) Anti-Marcionite tendencies can be seen implicitly in Luke and 
explicitly in John (pp. 199-201). 

Having thus proved the unity of the three prologues to his satis- 
faction, De Bruyne proceeds to assign their date to the second half 
of the second century. To do it successfully, he starts off by showing 
that they are of Roman origin. If they were not, how could one ac- 
count for the reference to Mark’s nickname ‘‘colobodactylus,”’ which 
was known to Romans only? Moreover, the references to Marcion in 
the last prologue clearly point to Roman origin. Instead of naming 
Cerinthus or Ebion in connexion with St. John, the last prologue 
mentions Marcion, the only man who caused an acute crisis in the 
Church of Rome. Thus, for the dating of the prologues the following 
facts need to be taken into account: 

1) They were written when Greek was the language of the Church 
of Rome. 

2) They were written when detailed information about Mark and 
Luke was still available. Some points of the information are of a 
unique but not improbable sort. 

3) They cannot be much later than the Marcionite crisis. 

4) They are much earlier than the Monarchian prologues, as we have 
to allow a considerable length of time for their translation into Latin 
and their subsequent journey to Spain, where they were used for the 
Monarchian prologues (pp. 209-10). 
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On this basis, De Bruyne feels entitled to claim the years between 
the Marcionite crisis and the publication of Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses 
for the birth of the anti-Marcionite prologues. According to him, 
Irenaeus is dependent on the anti-Marcionite Mark (p. 210). It is 
easy to see that De Bruyne’s whole argument revolves on the unity 
of the three prologues as on its pivot. The prologue to Luke does not 
give any indication as to the whereabouts of its origin. The prologue 
to Mark may point to Rome and to a Greek original but does not 
betray any anti-Marcionite tendency. The prologue to John shows 
anti-Marcionite tendency but no clear trace of dependence on a Greek 
original—and, we may add, neither does it actually point to Roman 
origin. It is, therefore, of paramount importance to examine the 
reasons given by De Bruyne for the unity of the three prologues. 
Should our inquiry lead to the result that De Bruyne’s proofs are 
unsatisfactory or that they are outweighed by reasons pointing to the 
non-unity of the prologues, we should have to investigate each prologue 
separately and to try in that way to find its date and origin. 

I return now to the proofs for the unity of the prologues and propose 
to deal first with the evidence of the Bible MSS. De Bruyne ex- 
amined thirty-seven MSS. The picture they furnish can be sum- 
marized briefly as follows. The prologue to Luke alone is found in 
twenty-one MSS5; to Mark in five; to John in three; to Luke and John 
in one; to Mark and Luke in one; to Mark, Luke, and John in six. 
Moreover, Luke is already contained in ff Paris of the fifth century; 
in D Paris 17226 of the seventh century; and in Kremsmiinster Schatz 
1 and Vienna 1224, both of the eighth century. The following names 
indicate the MSS in which all three prologues can be found: 


F Vat. Barberini 637, ninth century; 

N Munich 6212, tenth century; 

S Stuttgart fol 44; tenth century; 

T Toletanus, eighth century; 

X Madrid Univ. 32, tenth century; 

E Leon S. Isidro, tenth century (pp. 193-6). 


5 The prologue to Luke is also contained in a MS of Wiirzburg, as Harnack mentions, 
art. cit., p. 323, footnote 2. The Greek Luke is found in ’Edy. BiBd. 91 (Athens), of the 
twelfth century (tenth century: Scrivener), and in Bod]. Misc. Gr. 141, of the eleventh 


century. 
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Of importance for De Bruyne are the last six codices. For it is 
they that are said to furnish the proof for the unity of the prologues. 
But do they really do so? 

It is easy to show for FNS that either NS are dependent upon F, 
or all three on one other single codex. For in the prologue to St. 
John’s Gospel there occursin FNS the same faulty reading “exotoricis,” 
whereas all the other MSS have “exotericis.” ‘‘Exotoricis” does not 
make sense at all, and must have been copied from one single MS. 
Hence, the testimony for the unity of the prologues of the better 
branch of MSS, as De Bruyne likes to call FNS, has thus been reduced 
to one codex. From what century it dates, we do not know; but there 
is no reason to go much further back than the seventh. 

This assertion, however, would seem to be invalidated by what we 
read in F 40: “Incipit secundum Lucam. Precipiente sanctissimo 
ac beatissimo Ecclesio preposito meo, ego Patricius, licet indignus, 
Christi famulus, emendaui atque distinxi. Est quidem Lucas... .” 
De Bruyne affirms that the scribe of F copied this sentence from his 
model. R. Eisler calls attention to a suggestion made by Bernhard 
Bischof and Dom Germain Morin that the Ecclesius of F is identical 
with a certain bishop who headed the Church of Ravenna from 521 to 
532. An old account’ tells us of a dissension among the clergy and of 
the bishop’s subsequent journey to Pope Felix. It then continues: 
“Nomina presbiterorum, diaconorum vel clericorum Ravennatis 
ecclesiae, qui Roma venerunt cum episcopo: Patricius presbiter . . .’” 
Since the name Ecclesius is rare and is found here in connexion with 
that of Patricius, the above mentioned scholars would like to assume 
that these Ravennese are identical with the Ecclesius and Patricius 
of F. 

However, the name Ecclesius does not seem to have been unique in 
Italy, and Patricius was very common. Further, the expression 
“prepositus” is not simply synonymous with bishop but can very well 
designate the superior of a monastery. It therefore would appear 
that Dr. Bischof’s and Dom Morin’s suggestion is an interesting con- 

jecture, but hardly sufficient to establish the date of the model for F 
as lying between 521 and 532. 

* The Enigma of the Fourth Gospel (London, 1938), pp. 157-8. 


1 Agnelli qui ef Andreas liber pontificalis ecclesiae ravennatis, (Scriptores rerum lango- 
bardarum et italicarum [MGH]) p. 321. 
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The testimony of the Spanish branch of MSS—TXE—becomes 
equally valueless after a short investigation into the real state of 
affairs. In TXE, the prologues do not appear in their primitive 
form but are enlarged by additional matter. Thus, the anti-Mar- 
cionite prologue to Mark is continued in the following way: 


«++ quem secutus sicut ipsum audierat referentem, rogatus romae a fratribus, hoc 
breue euangelium in italiae partibus scripsit. Quod cum petrus audisset, probauit 
ecclesiaeque legendum sua auctoritate firmauit. Uerum post discessum petri, 
adsumpto hoc euangelio quod ipse confecerat, perrexit aegyptum et primus 
alexandriae episcopus ordinatus, christum adnuntians, constituit illic ecclesiam. 
Tantae doctrinae et uitae continentiae fuit ut omnes sectatores christi ad suum 
cogeret imitari exemplum. 


The prologue to John begins with an excerpt from St. Jerome, 
which is followed up by the anti-Marcionite prologue: “Hoc igitur 
euangelium post apocalypsin scriptum manifestatum et datum est... .” 

These enlarged prologues of the Spanish Bibles are clearly the work 
of one redactor. Who is this redactor? Perhaps Bishop Peregrinus, 
who almost certainly is the editor of the Spanish recension of the 
Bible. However, in the Spanish bishop-lists we meet no Peregrinus. 
Is Peregrinus therefore a pseudonym? Very likely. But to discover 
who is hidden under it, seems quite impossible. Some think it is 
Bachiarius.” But all suggestions remain in the sphere of mere con- 
jecture and are, therefore, quite useless for clearing up the problem of 
the prologues in the Spanish Bibles. The only thing we can say is 
that the Spanish form of the prologues comes from an unknown re- 
dactor. The fact that the Spanish Bibles also contain the Monarchian 
prologues—T has the Monarchian Mark and John—makes it even 
questionable whether the Spanish tradition adopted the anti-Mar- 
cionite prologues right from the beginning. Perhaps only later did 
they slip into the Bibles, as the Monarchian prologues were so obscure 
and difficult to understand. 

The evidence of FNSTXE is thus reduced to two MSS. Hence, 
by contrast, the early and frequent appearance of isolated Luke makes 
it at least probable that Luke existed originally as an isolated unit 

8 De viris inlustribus, IX (ML, XXIII, 654-5): “Joannes apostolus ... qui quattuor 
evangeliorum volumina legerint diligenter.” 

*S. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate (Paris, 1893), p. 28. 

9G. Schepss, Priscilliani quae supersunt (CSEL, XVIII, 179: Index nominum, s.v., 
“Peregrinus”). 
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and that only later some scribe added Mark and John. This prob- 
ability will be strengthened by subsequent considerations. 

The identity of phraseology on which De Bruyne bases his second 
argument is irrelevant. In late Latin such conjunctions as “in 
partibus Italiae” are not infrequent. We find one, for instance, in 
the so-called Marcionite prologues: “Romani sunt in partibus Italiae.’™ 
Cassian uses the same phraseology at least twenty times.” Further, 
St. Jerome would not have used “Achaiae Boeotiaeque partibus,”’” 
if it had not been in accordance with the accepted usage of speech. 

The statement that the old prologues to Mark and Luke were used 
by the author of the Monarchian prologues must be denied so far as 
Mark is concerned. The Monarchian prologue, nearly ten times as 
long as its anti-Marcionite counterpart, neither calls Mark, Peter’s 
interpreter nor says that he wrote after Peter’s death. It contains 
the statement: “Euangelium in italia scripsit.”” But surely, that bit 
of information need not have been borrowed from the anti-Marcionite 
prologue. The story of the mutilation of Mark’s thumb positively 
excludes a literary dependence upon the anti-Marcionite prologue. 
For the Monarchian prologue gives us the following report: “Denique 
amputasse sibi post fidem pollicem dicitur, ut sacerdotio reprobus 
haberetur.” 

De Bruyne speaks of an anti-Marcionite tendency to be found 
implicitly in the prologue to Luke, and explicitly in that to John. 
The anti-Marcionite tendency in John is beyond doubt. But as 
regards Luke it is a different matter. Here the aim of St. Luke’s 
Gospel is described in the following manner: “Ne iudaicis fabulis 
desiderio tenerentur, neue hereticis fabulis et stultis sollicitationibus 
seducti excederent a veritate.” De Bruyne stresses the expression 
“hereticis fabulis” and asks: To which “hereticae fabulae” does the 
author of the prologue refer? I give his answer in his own words: 
“Luc commence son Evangile en racontant l’histoire de la naissance 
de Jean-Baptiste. Cette histoire est appelée perquam necessaria. ... 


Cf. A. Harnack, Marcion (Leipzig, 1924), p. 128*. 

12 Cf. De Institutis coenobiorum, II, 1 (CSEL, XVII, 18); II, 5, 5, (#bid. 22); III, Cap. 1 
(sbid., 32); IV, Cap. 31 (ibid., 48); V, 38, 1 (dbid., 109): “e partibus Italiae”; Conlatio, 
II, 2, 1 (ébid., XIII, 40). 

18 Prologue to Luke. Cf. J. Wordsworth-H. J. White, Novum Testamentum Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi, Latine (Oxford, 1898), p. 12. 
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Marcion avait adopté l’Evangile de Luc, mais il avait supprimé le 
recit ‘absolument necessaire’ de la naissance de Jean.”"* Thus De 
Bruyne proves the anti-Marcionite tendency in the prologue to St. 
Luke’s Gospel. However, there is a more obvious explanation of the 
words “perquam necessaria.’’ When dealing with the aim of the third 
Gospel, the prologue-writer quite clearly refers to its opening verses: 
“{Lucas] significans per principium. Now, St. Luke tells us in the 
beginning of his Gospel: (1) that other Gospels had been written 
before; (2) that it seemed good to him to write a Gospel himself; 
(3) that having followed up all things from the beginning he would try 
to set them out in an orderly account, with (4) the purpose of streng- 
thening the faith of the reader. The prologue, in fact, repeats each 
point. “Ne iudaicis fabulis desiderio tenerentur, neue hereticis 
fabulis. . .a veritate excederent” is clearly an enlargement upon point 
(4), the phrasing probably having been taken from Titus 1:14 and 
II Timothy 2:18. The designation of the story of John’s birth as 
“perquam necessaria” introduces the answer to the following question 
raised by point (3): If St. Luke intended to describe the story of our 
Lord, why does he begin with the birth of John the Baptist, and not 
with that of Christ? The answer is that John is the beginning of the 
Gospel—the Precursor of the Lord, His companion in teaching the 
people, in the introduction of baptism, and in suffering. The dif- 
ferent elements of the answer seem to have been taken from St. Mark’s 
Gospel. To call John the Baptist the beginning of the Gospel, 
reminds us of C. H. Turner’s interpretation of Mark 1:1-4. He de- 
clares verses 2-3 to be parenthetical and connects thus: “The beginning 
of the Gospel about Jesus Christ, Son of God, was John the baptizer.” 
Verses 2-3 speak of the Precursor, verse 4 of baptizing and preaching." 

It belonged to the technique of the prologue-writers to state the 
reason why an evangelist began his story just where he did. Marcion 
rejected the first two chapters of Luke because his doctrine was that 
Christ had possessed no real body, had not been born, and had no 
relatives. The author of an anti-Marcionite prologue would, therefore, 
have pointed out that St. Luke considered the description of the 


14 Art. cit., p. 206. 
1 “Marcan Usage: Notes Critical and Exegetical on the Second Gospel,” JTS, XXVI 
(1925), 146; “A Textual Commentary on Mark I,” ébid., XXVIII (1927), 150. 
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birth of Christ as “perquam necessaria.”” Marcion would hardly 
have objected to the fact that John the Baptist had a mother by whom 
he was born. If the prologue to Luke were truly anti-Marcionite, it 
also would remain unintelligible why so much stress is laid on Luke’s 
unmarried and virginal state. It was Marcion who had condemned 
marriage and the begetting of children. Why support Marcionite 
propaganda in an anti-Marcionite prologue? 

I do not think that De Bruyne has proved the identity of authorship 
for the three prologues. Harnack himself confessed that it was dif- 
ficult to believe the prologues to have comefromthesame pen. Indeed, 
a cursory glance at them reveals such disproportions of length and 
content, such difference of coloring and atmosphere that this alone 
should suffice to dispel any doubt about their difference in origin. 


THE PROLOGUE TO MARK 


The material of the prologue to Mark is probably taken from one of 
the lost works of Hippolytus.“ ‘Colobodactylus” as nickname for 
St. Mark is found once more in Hippolytus.” The explanation of the 
nickname need not have been drawn from old tradition, as De Bruyne 
asserts; the explanation is obvious if xodofés is translated “short,” 
and not “maimed.” The latter meaning seems to be at the basis of 
the Monarchian prologue. The rest of the prologue coincides with 
Irenaeus: Mera 5¢ ttodov, Mapxos . . . épunvevtis Tlérpov. . . 
Since Hippolytus was a disciple of Irenaeus, or, at least, an industrious 
student of his works, one suspects that he would have utilized Adversus 
Haereses in writing about the evangelists. 

It may be useful to emphasize that in the anti-Marcionite prologue 
to Mark, Irenaeus’ pera 5¢ is copied in a mechanical 
way and without due regard to the general tenor of the passage, which 
does not deal with the chronology of the Gospels. The context of 
Adversus Haereses shows that St. Irenaeus had meant to say that the 
Gospel preached by St. Peter did not perish with his death, but was 
handed down after his death in the Gospel according to St.Mark.” 


16 els ras ypayds? 

17 Philosophomena, VII, 30 (CSEG, Hippolytus Werke, III (Leipzig, 1916], p. 215). 

418 Adv. Haereses, III, 1, 2 (ed. W. W. Harvey, Cambridge, 1857, pp. 4-5). 

1 J. Chapman, “St. Irenaeus and the Dates of the Gospels,” JTS, VI (1905), 563-9; 
Harnack, Date of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels (London, 1911), p. 130. 
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The other two texts which deal with St. Mark, those of Papias and 
Clement of Alexandria,” seem to be capable of reconciliation. Papias 
explains that Mark did not write an orderly account because he had to 
write from memory: Peter was indifferent to a written account of the 
Gospel which he preached. I do not agree with T. W. Manson that 
the translation of épunvevris Iérpou yeropuevos in the opening sentence of 
Papias has been settled as that given by Lawlor and Oulton, viz., 
“Having been the interpreter of Peter.”” 


THE PROLOGUE TO LUKE 


De Bruyne affirms that the Greek prologue to Luke represents the 
original text. Here is his proof: “Plusieurs détails ne sont clairs ou 
exacts que dans le grec.”* This statement is rather sweeping than 
convincing. It is based on the bold assumption that original texts 
must be clearer than their translations. But such an assumption 
goes against facts. I have just read Chapman’s translation of the 
Monarchian prologues.* Everyone will agree with me that his Eng- 
lish translation is much clearer than the Latin original. 

Quite contrary to De Bruyne’s theory, there are several indications 
that the anti-Marcionite prologue is based on the Monarchian one. 

1) In the Monarchian prologue the sentences “Lucas . . . seruiens 
domino sine crimine. Nam neque uxorem umquam habens...” are 
well connected. Priscillian had condemned marriage. In the anti- 
Marcionite prologue no such connection is found.” 

2) The Monarchian prologue forms a perfect unit and is from 
beginning to end written in Priscillian’s (Instantius’) style.* It is 
easier to strip the Monarchian prologue of its obscurities than to turn 
a simple prologue into one which, though complicated, is not dis- 
jointed. 

* Eusebius, H. E., VI, 14 (MG, XX, 532). 

21Cf. P. Giichter, “Zur Abfassungszeit des Markusevangelium,” Zeitschrift f. kath. 
Theologie, LIV (1930), 425 ff. 

22T. W. Manson, “The Life of Jesus,” Bull. of the John Rylands Libr., XXVIII (1944), 
p. 125, note 3. 

23 De Bruyne, art. cit., p. 200. 

*4 Chapman, Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate Gospels (Oxford, 1908), pp. 225-36. 

% In the Monarchian prologue to the Fourth Gospel the virginity of St. John is likewise 
stressed. Nothing of that kind happens in the anti-Marcionite prologue to John. 

* Chapman, op. cit., pp. 217-249. 
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3) The mention of Matthew and Mark in the Monarchian prologue 
is well motivated. It explains Luke’s émevdqrep roddol érexeipnoay 
Sujyynow. The anti-Marcionite prologue appends refer- 
ences to the Apocalypse and St. John’s Gospel. This would appear 
to be an extraneous addition. In fact, the references coincide with 
a sentence in the middle of the Monarchian prologue to John and are 
there well connected with the previous sentence. 

4) In the Monarchian prologue the phrase “ne iudaicis fabulis 
intenti [cf. Titus 1:14] in solo legis desiderio tenerentur”’ makes good 
sense, whereas the same cannot be said of the anti-Marcionite “ne 
iudaicis fabulis desiderio tenerentur.” The Greek prologue misses 
the Pauline terminology altogether: iép rod 7) rais iovdaixats 
meproracba airo’s.... It is not easy to see how a translator should 
have given that Greek phrase in the words of the anti-Marcionite 
prologue. But, vice versa, it is quite intelligible why the writer of 
the Greek prologue should have omitted the ‘“desiderio tenerentur” 
which did not make sense to him. 

5) The structure of the Monarchian prologue to Luke is equally 
well discernible in the other three Monarchian prologues: biographical 
notes, aim of the evangelist and reason for the opening verses of his 
Gospel, theological notes, further biographical notes (missing in 
Matthew), and theological notes. Hence, the Monarchian Luke is an 
original work just as well as the other Monarchian prologues. 

Unfortunately, there is no external evidence to show the priority 
of the Monarchian Luke. Chapman’s attempt at arguing from the 
introductory sentences to the Greek prologue which is contained in 
Athens ’E6v. 66d. 91, must be regarded as a failure. The introductory 
sentences run as follows: rovro e& Ww xetpwr Tov aywu matpiapxou Me- 

Oodvov. Avaravois tov aywu Aovka Tov 
tov LerreuBpwv unvos. Chapman thinks it likely that St. Methodius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, made an autograph version, when he 
visited Rome in the time of Paschal I (817-24). He is puzzled by the 
reference to the twentieth of September and writes: “The Greek feast 
(of St. Luke), Oct. 18, has been universal in the West since Bede, 
Ado, Usuard and their followers. But the Hieronymian Martyrology 
gives Sept. 21, and I presume that St. Methodius found his ancient 
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Western date given in the Latin MS from which he was translating.” 
But iSvoxeypov means only autograph. And the date, the twentieth 
of September, is accounted for by the Synaxarium Constantinopolitan- 
um under the same date: xal 4 Tov Kal 
repiBodolwy ayiwv kal ebayyeorav "Iwavvov kai Aovka, 

As a probable date for the anti-Marcionite prologue to St. Luke’s 
Gospel, I would propose the end of the fourth century or the beginning 
of the fifth, i.e., the time between the writing of the Monarchian pro- 
logues and that of ff. 


THE PROLOGUE TO JOHN 


After the learned discussions of Lightfoot, Zahn, Harnack, Corssen, 
Bacon, and Donovan, it must seem presumptuous if I embark on a 
new interpretation of the last of the anti-Marcionite prologues. But 
I must do so, if only to make a tentative suggestion as to its date. 

The prologue, it seems to me, must be considered as a complete unit. 
Its background might be this: Marcion had rejected the Gospels, 
except that of St. Luke. The Marcionites denied that the Apostles 
themselves had ever written any Gospel account.” The Gospels of 
Matthew and John were considered as forged documents. In the 
ensuing controversy the Marcionites may have laid stress on John 
21:24 which suggests an editor different from St. John. They may 
have argued that the editorial gloss of John 21:24 amounted to a 
pretence of posthumous publication so that the forgery might more 
easily pass for a genuine work. 

Against these statements put out by the Marcionite sect, the 
prologue asserts both the authorship of, and the publication by, 
St. John. Papias is introduced as chief witness. The phrase “adhuc 
in corpore constituto” need not necessarily have stood in the Dominical 
Oracles of Papias, as Lightfoot conjectured.” There are perhaps some 
indications that Papias was commenting upon the Fourth Gospel. 

Ibid., p. 237. 

% Synaxarium Constantinopolitanum (ed. H. Delehaye, Bruxelles, 1902, col. 759). 

»® Adamantius, Dial., II, 12 (CSEG, p. 83). 

* J. B. Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Religion (London, 1889), p. 213. 
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The note by Wardan Wardabet™ seems to point to it. There is also 
in the Kitab al-‘Unvan by Agapius of Manbig, an interesting passage 
treating of the twelfth year of Hadrian’s reign: “About that time an 
eminent teacher lived at Manbig,** author of several treatises. He 
wrote five treatises about the gospel. Im one treatise about the gospel 
of John he narrates. ...’** I am not prepared to defend the his- 
torical reliability of Agapius. But there is the possibility that Papias 
had been commenting on the Fourth Gospel. He might even have 
quoted words of John the Elder in that connection. The prologue- 
writer, to whom John the Apostle and John the Elder were identical, 
would have easily concluded that the Fourth Gospel was published 
during John’s lifetime. 

The anti-Marcionite prologue then stresses the value of Papias’ 
testimony. Papias was bound to know about the authorship and 
publication of the Fourth Gospel. For he had given an exegetical 
description (avéypayev) of the Gospel and that (partly) at John’s 
dictation. Eusebius speaks to the same effect. There is no suffi- 
cient ground for thinking that the prologue-writer meant to depict 
Papias as John’s secretary in the writing of the Fourth Gospel. The 
appeal to the Catena of Corderius lacks conviction when we read the 
whole passage of the averiypados. He clearly indicates Irenaeus and 
Eusebius as his sources: 


“Yoraros yap robruv "Iwdvyns 6 Bpovriis peraxdnOels, 
ynpadtov yevouévov, waptiwoay jyiv dre Elpnvatos xar EicéBeos, xal 
xara loropixol, xar’ éxelvov xaipod alptcewr Sewav draydpevoe [sic!] 
xpd abrod xnputévrwy rots dvd ri olxovptyny .... 


Papias the secretary of John is, therefore, nothing but a peculiar con- 
jecture of an unknown writer. 

The next sentence introduces Marcion. B. W. Bacon rightly 
postulates that the “‘recte”’ at the end of the previous sentence should 
be joined with the present one which then would run as follows: 
“Recte vero Marcion...’** De Bruyne sharply criticized Bacon’s 


 Patres A postolici, I (ed. Funk, Tiibingen, 1901), 375. 

* Agapius mistakes Hierapolis in Phrygia for Manbig, Hierapolis in Syria. 

® Patrologia Orientalis, VII, 504-5. 

“4H. E., Ill, 39, 14-17 (MG, XX, 296-7). 

™®“Marcion, Papias, and the ‘Elders,’” XXIII (1921-22), 151 f.; “The Anti- 
Marcionite Prologue to John,” Journ. Bibl. Lit., XLVIII (1930), 43 ff. 
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suggestion as made “en dépit des manuscrits, de la grammaire et du 
bon sens.” But the testimony of the MSS is too vague, as many 
centuries lie between the composition of the prologue and the first MS 
that contains it. Bacon’s grammar is better than that of De Bruyne. 
And good sense is admirably preserved in Bacon’s correction, just 
as in Pseudo-Tertullian, III, 301: ‘‘Abiectus [Marcion] merifo tam 
saevi criminis auctor... .” 

The interpretation of the present sentence offers some difficulty. 
The source from which the information about Marcion ultimately 
came must have contained some other name than that of John. 
Would the following suggestion be acceptable? Marcion’s break with 
the Church took place in the year 144 at Rome. The bishop of Rome 
was Pius. We know further that Irenaeus, in his epistle to Victor, 
referred to the bishops of Rome as rpeoBbrepor, and this kind of desig- 
nation may have been common at his time. Borrowing from Dono- 
van’s translation,” I would read a line such as this in the source of the 
prologue: Elxérws 6 Mapxiwy aiperuds éheyxGeis Hrepoddger 
ind rod mpecBurépou Iiov. Hence, the Latin prologue would originally 
have read “a presbytero pio,” instead of, ‘a Joanne.” Very early 
some scribe changed “a presbytero pio,” thinking that it referred to 
John the Presbyter, who to him was identical with the Apostle John. 

For the last sentence of the prologue it is difficult to give any satis- 
factory explanation. Perhaps it refers to Marcion’s Bible. ‘Scripta 
vel epistulas” might go back to ypdgar. Apart from other heretical 
views, Marcion had been condemned because of his heretical Bible. 
That seems to follow from many references in the works of the early 
Fathers. The final sentence would then imply that Marcion was 
already in possession of his Bible when he left his fellow Christians— 
or followers—in Pontus* and that he proposed his Bible to Pius in 
Rome at the famous gathering which pronounced his condemnation. 

The whole prologue would then appear to state the following facts: 
Contrary to the teaching of Marcion, John the Apostle wrote and 
published the Gospel which is named after him. For this we have 
the testimony of Papias, the writer of exegetical Gospel-explanations 
some of which were dictated to him by John himself. Therefore, 

% De Bruyne, art. cit., p. 207. 


* J. Donovan, S. J., The Authorship of St. John’s Gospel, (London, 1935), p 52. 
38 “Gad ...”; indicates the place from which Marcion came. 
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Marcion, denying the Johannine authorship, was justly condemned 
by Pius to whom he had shown his own abbreviated Bible which he 
had brought from Pontus. 

Greek sources certainly lie at the bottom of the prologue, which, 
in its original form, may have been in Greek; the Latin is clumsy and 
its content can only be explained when retranslated into Greek. 
The two decades 160-180 are too early a date for the prologue, which 
supposes that Marcion himself had rejected the Johannine authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel. The evidence of the early Fathers, however, is 
to the contrary. From them it would appear that Marcion did not 
accept what he believed to have been written by John. The great 
excitement about the Alogoi at the close of the second century would 
be unintelligible if previously to their own denial of the genuinity of 
the Fourth Gospel, Marcion had spoken to the same effect. Harnack 
committed a serious error when he concluded from Adamantius that 
Marcion himself had denied the Johannine authorship. From 
Adamantius® it follows only that the Marcionites of his time rejected 
John as the author of the Fourth Gospel. They may have appealed 
quite arbitrarily to the authority of their master. Hence, there is 
neither an internal nor an external reason for dating the prologue earlier 
than 300. And just as Adamantius wrote, not at Rome, but in Syria, 
so the prologue can have originated somewhere else than in Rome. 

If the Latin is a translation, it must have been made at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, before the Marcionite sect was suppressed 
by imperial edict. Later on, the Marcionite views hardly com- 
manded so much interest as to warrant the translation of an anti- 
Marcionite prologue. The Latin of the prologue is that of the fourth 
century. The phrase “adhuc in corpore constituto” was regarded by 
Lightfoot and Harnack asaclumsy translation of év wpart xaberra- 
tos. In fact it is a phrase commonly used by Latin writers of the 
fourth century.“ The participle of the present tense of esse did not 


% Harnack, Marcion (Leipzig, 1924), p. 40. 

“Wrote ca. 300. 

“1 C. Juret, “Etude grammaticale sur le latin de s. Filastrius,” Romanische For- 
schungen, XIX (1905), 175. For “in corpore constitutus,” see Philastrius, Diversarum 
haereseon lib., 79, 7 (CSEL, XXXVIII, 41); 128, 3 (ibid., 94); Priscillian, Canon 84 
(CSEL, XVIII, 144); Cassaianus, Conalatio, I, 14, 1 (CSEL, XIII, 21). 
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exist and was supplied by constitutus. “Contraria sentiebat” does 
not hint at the Antitheses of Marcion—as Harnack suggests“*—but 
is again a phrase of the fourth century.* 

From what has been said, it would follow that the authority of 
the so-called anti-Marcionite prologues is at least questionable. 
Hence, it is uncritical to use them in the same manner as the docu- 
ments of well-known writers of the early patristic literature. 

4 “Die ultesten Evangelien-Prologue,” p. 334, note 2. 

“8 Cf. Philastrius, Div. haer. lib., 116, 2; (CSEL, XXXVIII, 81), 131, 1: (ibid., 99): 
“Sunt haeretici contraria sentientes.” 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN ANGLICANS AND ORTHODOX: 
THEIR THEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


JAMES L. MONKS, S.J. 
Weston College 


— existence of cordial relations of friendship between represen- 
tatives of the Anglican Churches and those of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches is well known even to the casual reader of ecclesiastical 


news bulletins. More informed readers know that these relationships . 


are the result of long years of mutual endeavor to reach an under- 
standing in matters of doctrine, that would permit intercommunion, 
at first partial, later complete, when full agreement on dogmatic points 
of belief had been reached. The fact that five autocephalous Eastern 
Churches—Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Ru- 
mania—have recognized the validity of Anglican orders would seem to 
indicate that intercommunion must be well on the way. The Catholic 
reader is apt to be a bit puzzled, however, because he thinks of the 
Anglican communion as a Protestant product and of the Orthodox as 
a group which retained many of the Catholic doctrines rejected by 
Protestantism; he is at a loss, then, to understand how the present 
apparent proximity could have evolved. 

_The exposition here offered attempts to clarify the doctrinal position 
of the two communions by tracing its development in the mutual ef- 
forts made during a period of over two hundred years to arrive at 
dogmatic agreement. Not every effort nor every point of doctrine 
that has been discussed is treated here, but a summary is offered of 
notable instances and principal points that have been continually 
under discussion. Only a thorough reading of all the documents 
could give a precise knowledge of the situation, but a sufficient estimate 
of the extent of mutual agreement can be formed from the following 
material. 


THE NONJURORS AND THE PATRIARCHS 


Members of the Anglican and Orthodox Churches have carried on 
communications concerning theological problems since the seven- 
teenth century. One of the more interesting early documents of these 
relations is a “Synodical answer to the question, what are the senti- 
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ments of the Oriental Church of the Greek Orthodox? Sent to the 
lovers of the Greek Church in Britain in the year of our Lord, 1672.” 
It was issued probably at the instigation of John Covel, the Anglican 
chaplain to the English ambassador at Constantinople, 1670-77, 
who had been urged by two professors at Cambridge University to 
inquire into the doctrine of the Real Presence as held by the Greeks." 
Far more interesting and extensive is the correspondence between the 
Orthodox—Greek and Russian—and the Nonjurors. The Nonjurors 
were a group of the beneficed clergy of the Church of England who 
were given this name when they refused, in 1689, to take the oaths of 
allegiance to William and Mary, the successors to the throne of the 
exiled James II.* Calling themselves the “catholick remnant of the 
British Churches,” they decided in 1716 to send a series of theological 
propositions to the Greek Church in an endeavor to bring about a union. 
Arsenius, the Metropolitan of Thebais, who was in England at the 
time, carried the proposals to Russia, where he sought and gained the 
approval of the plan by Tsar Peter the Great. The latter then sent the 
proposals, in the care of James, the Protosyncellus, to the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who was to communicate them to the four Eastern Pa- 
triarchs.? Thus began a period of negotiations, carried on by cor- 
respondence, that lasted until 1725, when Archbishop Wake of Canter- 
bury, hearing of what had happened, gave the plan its deathblow by 
writing to the Patriarch Chrysanthus of Jersualem and informing him 
of the discredited status of the Nonjurors in relation to the Anglican 
Church. 

The value of the documents which record this venture comes from the 
fact that in them we find under discussion the key points of doctrine 
which will constitute the substance of many a later conference. How- 
ever partisan the Nonjurors may have been, they have given us a 
fairly accurate representation of current belief among Anglican divines 
of that period; for they did not separate themselves from their brethren 
on grounds of theological doctrine. The Orthodox for their part, 
represented by three widely separated patriarchates and their bishops, 


1 George Williams, The Orthodox and the Nonjurors (London, 1868), pp. viii-xxvi. 

2A. W. Holland, “Nonjurors,” Encyclopedia Britannica (13th ed.; New York, 1926), 
XIX, 736 f. 

3 J. D. Mansi, Sanctorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima Collectio lorentiae et alibi, 
1759 sqq.), XX XVII, col. 373. The proposals are found in col. 383-94; 604-9. 
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insisted repeatedly on the continuity and traditionality of their state- 
ments, and assuredly portrayed the common Orthodox belief of their 
day. Hence, when the doctrine contained in modern documents is 
explicitly considered, it will be necessary to refer back to the record of 
this early effort for a thorough understanding of the progress—or the 
lack of it—towards theological agreement between Anglicans and 
Orthodox. 


WILLIAM PALMER AND THE RUSSIANS 


The episode of William Palmer is perhaps the best known, and cer- 
tainly the most fascinating to study, of all the attempts to arrive at 
mutual agreement on matters of doctrine. William Palmer was a 
tutor and examiner at Oxford. Authors generally distinguish him from 
his contemporary, William Palmer of Worcester College, by referring 
to him as “Deacon Palmer’’; he had been ordained a deacon in the 
Anglican Church in 1836.4 It was during his years of Oxford life that 
an effort to Catholicize the Anglican Cliurch began, under the leader- 
ship of the Tractarians. This effort became known as the Oxford 
Movement. Palmer was vitally interested in it and took part in its 
development, but in his own particular way: instead of entering into 
the public activities of the Tractarians at home, he sought to establish 
the theories of the Catholicizing party by comparative study abroad, 
both of the Catholic Church and of the Orthodox Church. The 
story of his adventure has been told by himself; later authors have 
analyzed its significance or added to its details from supplementary 
documents.5 The following brief account is sufficient for our purpose. 

On May 21, 1839, when Grand Duke Alexander of Russia was 
visiting Oxford, Palmer met him and arranged plans for a visit to 
Russia to study the theology and ritual of the Russian Church for the 
purpose of facilitating the reunion of the two communions. The 


*P. E. Shaw, The Early Tractarians and the Eastern Church (Milwaukee, 1930), p. 20; 
cf. p. 51. 

* Our narrative is drawn principally from the following: William Palmer, Notes of a 
Visit to the Russian Church, selected and arranged by Cardinal Newman (London, 1882); 
An Appeal to the Scottish Bishops (Edinburgh, 1849); A Harmony of Anglican Doctrines 
with the Doctrine of the Catholic and Apostolic Churches of the East (Aberdeen, 1846); 
Stanislas Tyszkiewicz, “Un épisode du mouvement d’Oxford: la mission de William 
Palmer,” Etudes, CKXXVI (1913), 43-63; 190-210; C. A. Bolton, “William Palmer et 
les Orthodoxes,” Irénikon, IX (1932), 321-44; P. E. Shaw, of. cit., pp. 32 ff. 
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next year he received permission to make the voyage from Dr. Rough, 
the President of Magdalen, who gave him a letter of recommendation 
asking for protection and assistance from the Emperor and the 
Russian bishops and requesting that he be admitted to communion in 
the sacraments, provided his faith be found integral. Because of this 
last request, neither the College authorities nor Howley, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, would approve the letter. Arriving in Russia on 
August 19, 1840, Palmer soon presented his recommendations to 
Count Pratasoff, the High Procurator of the Holy Synod, who re- 
quested him to write a letter to be presented to the Emperor explaining 
his purpose in coming to Russia as well as the assistance he hoped to 
receive. Many conversations and negotiations with Russian church- 
men ensued, but after some nine months of dispute, study, and travel, 
he returned to Oxford without having fulfilled his desire. 

Nothing daunted, he was back in Russia again by October, 1842, this 
time as the delegate of the Protestant Episcopal bishop for France, 
Mathew Luscombe,' who had given him a certified declaration of faith, 
practically equivalent to the Orthodox doctrines, demanding on its 
strength communion in the Russian Church forhim. The reply of the 
Holy Synod was a refusal to consider the appeal on the grounds that it 
represented merely the private views of Palmer and his bishop and 
hence was not a sufficient indication that the whole Anglican Church 
rejected the heresies contained in the Thirty-nine Articles. Palmer 
argued strenuously against this implication and even went to the 
extreme of anathematizing before the Synod a series of propositions 
which, it asserted, were either contained in, or could easily be deduced 
from, the Thirty-nine Articles.’ He then returned to England to 
obtain an official approval of his confession of faith and a confirmation 
of the anathemas; but he received only reproach for his conduct from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a refusal of a decision from the Scot- 
tish bishops to whom he appealed. Convinced that his theory con- 
cerning the Catholicity of the Anglican communion had been proved 
false, he sought entrance into the Orthodox Church, but a discrepancy 


§ Palmer had sought out Luscombe’s assistance in connection with the case of Princess 
Galitzin, who considered herself a convert from Russian Orthodoxy to Anglicanism; Cf. 
W. Palmer, An Appeal, p. 15 ff. 

1 Ibid., p. 280. 
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between the Greeks and Russians regarding his rebaptism provided an 
obstacle he could not surmount. At long last, he turned his steps 
towards Rome, where he was received into the Church on February 
28, 1855. 

The extensive doctrinal expositions contained in the documents 
which concern this episode give us a sufficiently clear idea of the 
relative positions of the two Churches. The value of the statements 
made by Palmer may be questioned, as not giving a fair representation 
of the essential belief of Anglicanism, because of his peculiar Trac- 
tarian interpretations; but this fact only serves to bring into sharper 
contrast the unreconciled differences. As for the Russians, the asser- 
tions made by the higher authorities are a safe guide for understand- 
ing their general belief. We shall refer back to these sources when 
estimating the trend of the mutual relations. 


EFFORTS OF BISHOPS AND CHURCH ASSOCIATIONS 


After Palmer’s time there followed a long period of ever increasing 
interest on the part of many Anglicans in the history and religion of 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches—an interest due in no small measure 
to the development of the Oxford Movement and the studies made by 
its adherents seeking Catholic principles and background in the 
Fathers, the early Church, and the primitive rites. Such men as 
John Neale of Cambridge University, George Williams, and, later on, 
W. J. Birkbeck were outstanding in their work. 

In July, 1863, the Lower House of Canterbury appointed a 
committee to communicate with the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which had taken the initiative, ‘as to Intercommunion with 
the Russo-Greek Church.’”* This resulted in correspondence and 
conferences which manifested differences of doctrine regarding in- 
fallibility, baptism, the procession of the Holy Spirit, and the in- 
vocation of the Blessed Virgin and the saints.° 

There were representatives of both the Anglican and Orthodox 
Churches at the Bonn Conferences of 1874 and 1875, which were 
arranged by the Old Catholic, Dr. Déllinger, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing “‘a renewed common confession” leading to a “re-establishment 


8G. J. Slosser, Christian Unity: Its History and Challenge (London, 1929), p. 213. 
® Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift, VII (1907), 380 f.; cited hereafter as [KZ. 
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of an intercommunion and churchly federation” within certain limits.' 
At the first conference, some measure of agreement was reached re- 
garding Holy Scripture and tradition, the practice of confession, 
prayers for the dead, and the Eucharistic celebration." The principal 
result of the second conference was the agreement reached regarding 
the procession of the Holy Ghost; but the articles expressing the 
doctrine were subject to various interpretations.” 

The first really definite statement of the general attitude of the 
Anglican bishops to reunion with the Orthodox was made at the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1888. In their encyclical letter they expressed a 
desire to confirm and improve the friendly relations existing between 
the two Churches and presented the doctrinal position which they 
held to be a necessary standard for fuller communion." While the 
Conference was going on, a letter came from the British Embassy in 
Petrograd, telling of the approaching religious commemoration of 
Russian Christianity at Kieff. The information was communicated 
to Archbishop Benson, who resolved to take this opportunity to open 
communications with the Russian Church. Accordingly, a letter was 
drawn up and sent to Metropolitan Platon of Kieff, expressing sym- 
pathy and goodwill for the occasion, mentioning the necessity of stand- 
ing against Rome, the common foe, and praying for the unity of all 
men in the Gospel. Platon’s reply rather unexpectedly made a direct 
demand for the conditions under which the Anglicans would consider a 
union possible. In March of the following year, the bishops of Eng- 
land sent a despatch expressing their concept of the requirements for 
reunion; but the desire it contained for immediate intercommunion, 
while relegating doctrinal differences to a later consideration, precluded 
any successful result.“ A few years later, the condemnation of 
Anglican orders by Leo XIII aroused a new interest among the 
Orthodox regarding this vita] question; but because the subject re- 
quires extensive particular consideration we will not consider the 
matter.” 


1Slosser, op. cit., p. 246. . ™ Ibid., pp. 247-49. 
Ibid., p. 274; IKZ, XI (1911), 475f. %R.T. Davidson, The Lambeth Conferences 
of 1867, 1878, and 1888 (London, 1889), pp. 273-75. 
“4 Athelstan Riley, Birkbeck and the Russian Church (London, 1917), pp. 2f.; 12-16. 
% For Orthodox writers on the question of Anglican orders, cf. A. Palmieri, Theologia 
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The Lambeth Conference of 1897 appointed the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York and the Bishop of London as a committee to 
confer either personally or by correspondence with the Orthodox 
Eastern Patriarchs, the Holy Governing Synod of the Church of Russia, 
and the chief authorities of the various Eastern Churches, with a view 
to the possibility of securing a clearer understanding and of establish- 
ing closer relations.“ Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury, who was 
commissioned to convey the Lambeth resolution tothe four Patriarchs, 
issued a short_work containing statements on the teaching of the 
Anglican Church for the information of the Orthdox Greeks. It 


received a certain amount of approval in Greece, but the wording of the © 


text was too indefinite to lead to any practical conclusions.” 

The Holy Synod of Russia revealed a very definite attitude towards 
reunion, especially regarding the Anglicans, in a reply to an encyclical 
of Joachim III, the Patriarch of Constantinople, sent in 1902 to several 
of the Orthodox Churches.'* They had come to realise the diversity of 
doctrinal opinions within the Anglican community and therefore 
insisted that this diversity be obviated before any progress could be 
made.” The Protestant Episcopal Church of America seemed to 
have the answer to this request. In 1903 their Commission on ecclesi- 
astical relations sent Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac to Russia to 
treat of closer relations between the two churches.2° His visit lasted 
a month and resulted in the sending of a memorial to Metropolitan 
Antonius of St. Petersburg, which stressed the points of agreement 
in doctrine that warranted reunion. The document reveals a 
clear knowledge of the Russian position and manifests apparent 
readiness to make extensive concessions. But it seems that the 
Orthodox took it as a partial interpretation; for in 1904 they published 
some observations on the American Prayer Book which postulated 


Dogmatica Orthodoxa, (Florence, 1913), II, p. 187, note 1; J. A. Douglas, The Relations of the 
Anglican Churches with the Eastern-Orthodox, especially in regard to Anglican Orders (Lon- 
don, 1921), pp. 188 ff.; A Senaud, Christian Unity: A Bibliography (Geneva, 1937), pp. 
12-16. ™ The Six Lambeth Conferences: 1867-1920 (London, 1928), pp. 205-6. 

17 John Wordsworth, Some Points in the Teaching of the Church of England set forth for 
the information of the Orthodox Christians of the East in the form of an answer to questions 
(London, 1900); Reowe internationale de théologie (1901), p. 421. 

18 Echos d’orient, V (1902), 243 ff.; VII (1904), 91 ff. 

19 Guardian, Aug. 26, Sept. 2 (1903). 

2 Echos d’ orient, VIII (1905), 138 ff.; KZ, XVI (1916), 253 ff. 
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radical changes to bring it into conformity with Orthodox doctrine.* 

Some rather disheartening incidents had made it evident to Anglican 
authorities that hopes of reunion lay with appeals directed to those in 
real authority among the Orthodox rather than to important individ- 
uals.2 The Lambeth Council of 1908 consequently resolved to 
communicate directly with the National Council of the Russian 
Church and to proceed in their dealings with members of the Orthodox 
Church only after a clear understanding of their status in that Church 
had been ascertained.* 

As a result of a World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 
1910, the General Convention of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church appointed a committee to arrange a world-wide convention 
of churches for the consideration of questions of faith and order.* Mr. 
Robert Gardiner, the secretary, sent a circular letter on the subject to 
the metropolitans, archbishops, and bishops of the Russian dioceses in 
November, 1914. Of the several replies, the most interesting were the 
letters of Archbishop Antony of Kharkov, a very conservative Ortho- 
dox theologian. He declared that the failure of all past attempts at 
reunion was due to a difference of dogma, especially the dogma of the 
unicity of the church, which declared all other Churches to be heretical, 
so that reunion could mean only submission to the one true Church and 
to her teachings; he felt that Orthodox theologians who differed 
from him were not authentic. Whatever obstacle this attitude may 
have placed in the way of further negotiations was removed by the 
political events which soon enveloped Russia. 

After the war two conferences of some importance took place. In 
July, 1918, a Greek commission under the leadership of Monsignor 
Meletios Metaxakis left for America to attend to the affairs of the 
Greek Church there. In New York they were invited to hold con- 
ferences with members of the American Protestant Episcopal Church 
on some points of doctrine, chiefly on baptism, orders, and the Filiogue; 
they accepted, and Metroplitan Metaxakis acted as spokesman in 


21 Russian Observations upon the American Prayer Book, trans. W. J. Barnes, ed. W. H’ 
Frere (London, 1917). 

22 For these incidents, cf. Revue internationale de théologie (1906), pp. 181 ff.; (1907), 
p. 708 f.; M. d’Herbigny, L’Anglicanisme et l’orthodoxie gréco-slave (Paris, 1922), p. 61; 
Echos @’ orient, XI (1908), 121. * The Six Lambeth Conferences, p. 332. 
Slosser, op. cit., p. 352. *%IKZ, XIX (1919), 238-44; 250 f. 
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making responses to the questions asked.*% Several long discussions 
on these matters merely served to emphasize the fact that the dif- 
ferences were of such a nature that only a general assembly of both 
Churches could resolve them, though the outlook, they felt, was hope- 
ful. The discussions were continued at Oxford the following November 
and later in London. As a result, the Greeks returned home feeling 
quite confident that union was possible, inasmuch as the Anglicans 
seemed to be rejecting Protestantism and drawing nearer to the Or- 
thodox.” 

This rapid sketch of the more important contacts between Anglicans 
and Orthodox relating to doctrinal matters gives some idea of how 
long standing the problem of reunion has been and of the many 
efforts made to come to an understanding. The early period might be 
described as the attempt of individuals to solve the problem, at least 
from the Anglican side, while the subsequent period may be regarded 
as a sort of semi-official effort. There remains for consideration that 
most important time when the authoritative powers of the Churches 
began to work in a formal manner on the problem of reunion. Before 
proceeding to the exposition of this last phase, it will be well to ex- 
amine and to indicate the relative status of each communion in regard 
to some of the more important points of doctrine that were discussed 
through the years we have outlined, in order to appreciate the degree 
of rapprochement attained. 


DOCTRINES RELATED TO REUNION 


The general attitude of the Greeks in their dealings with the Non- 
jurors was that of a communion which considered itself the one ex- 
clusively true Church, so that union with it meant that those who had 
lost the Oriental faith might recover it. The Nonjurors were told to 
get rid of the prejudices which they inherited from the Luthero- 


% Cf. The Episcopal and Greek Churches: Report of an Unofficial Conference on Duty 
between Members of the Episcopal Church in America and His Grace Meletios Metaxakis, 
Metropolitan of Athens, and his Advisers, Oct. 26, 1918 (New York: Department of Missions 
and Church Extension of the Episcopal Church, 1920); W. C. Emhardt, Historical Contact 
of the Eastern Orthodox and the Anglican Churches (New York, 1920); The Anglican.and 
Eastern Churches Association: Sixth Report (London, 1921); Kaw} Avdaxh, Jan., ff. (1920), p. 
4 ff. 

27 Kaw) Acdaxh, pp. 101 ff.; The Anglican and Eastern Churches Association: Sixth Re- 
port, pp. 81 ff. *8 Mansi, op. cit., XX XVII, 415-16; 611. 
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Calvinists, and agree with the pious Oriental Church.”* This the 
Nonjurors would not think of, because they felt themselves to be a 
distinct body of the Catholic Church, which would submit only to the 
decisions of the Scriptures and the primitive Fathers as a common 
standard of faith and worship.*° 

However hopeless these mutual attitudes may have rendered the 
negotiations, there was continued discussion of particular beliefs. The 
Scriptures and tradition were placed on an equal plane by the Greeks, 
but the Nonjurors would not give the same value to tradition.” 
Agreement was reached on the place of the bishop in the church, the 
Greeks making it clear that the infallibility of the church derived from 
the Holy Ghost operating through the instrumentality of the hierarchy; 
this is a point worth noting because of later Orthodox theories.” 
Long arguments on both sides produced no agreement on the doctrine 
of the Filiogue.** The doctrine of the sacraments was principally 
concerned with the Eucharist, which was explained by the Greeks in 
the terminology of transubstantiation;* but as this was anathema to 
the Nonjurors, there was no hope of agreement. The Greeks labored 
to no avail to remove the fears of their friends regarding devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints and the veneration of images; for though 
they explained the distinctions of worship, the Nonjurors still wished 
to be excused from any such obligations.* 

The Russians whom Palmer encountered still clung tenaciously to 
the idea of the exclusive truth of the Eastern Church, considering the 
Anglicans as Protestants and Palmer’s concept of the branch-theory as 
an anachronism.” They were not, however, as consistent in other 
matters: they had omitted the words “substance” and “accidents” 
in the matter of the Eucharist in their translation of the XVIII 
Articles of Bethlehem, and had excluded the deuterocanonical books 
from the canon of Holy Scripture.** More important, because of its 
weight with later reunionists, was a statement made by Khomiakoff, 
the Slavophile, to the effect that the infallibidity of the church de- 


Tbid., 453-54; 612. Ibid., 471-72(614); 489-90(622-23). 
[bid., 425-26(611); 475-76(615). % Tbid., 387-88(606); 551-56. 
% [bid., 421-22(611); 378. 4 Tbid., 441-44(612); 463-68(611). 


% Tbid., 389-92(608); 481-84(619). 
% Tbid., 389-90(607) ; 435-42(611) ; 475-480(615-16). 


57 Palmer, A Visit, pp. 132-33; 195; 218-19; 354-55. #8 Shaw, op. cit., p. 131. 
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pended, not on any hierarchial order, but on the totality of the whole 
people of the church.*® This seemed a disturbing theory even to 
Palmer, who declared that, if put absolutely, it was a very mischievous 
error.“° This episode sharpened Anglican interest in the East and gave 
to the Orthodox a clearer understanding of the claims of Anglicanism. 

From this time on, the numerous conferences of groups from both 
Churches, whether lay people or bishops, strove to clarify or to justify 
the particular doctrines of their communion. The compromise word- 
ing used in the resolutions of the Bonn Conferences could not be con- 
sidered as a definite statement from either side and was not received 
with satisfaction at home. [t was not surprising, then, that the 
Lambeth Conference of 1888 expressed its desire that the Prayer 
Book with its Catechism, the Ordinal, and the Thirty-nine Articles 
be set before foreign Churches as the standards of Anglican doctrine 
and worship and that without modification. This unyielding at- 
titude was reflected in the reply of the bishops to Platon. It insisted 
that each side more or less formally accept the other’s position, with 
toleration for any points of difference; and thus the lack of any real 
progress towards theological harmony became clearly manifest. 
Such Orthodox leaders as Archbishop Antonius of Finland and V.A. 
Sokolov, the Russian theologian, were not slow in pointing out that 
the discrepancies in the formularies of faith were the precise obstacles 
that rendered reunion impossible.* The same conclusion was reached 
by Chrestos Androutsos, the Greek theologian, in his dissertation on 
the validity of English ordinations, which was published in 1903.“ 

The American Episcopal Church seemed ready to comply with the 
Orthodox demands. It declared mutual agreement on the doctrines 
of the church, the hierarchy, the priesthood, the conception of the 
sacraments as channels of grace, the communion of saints, and the 
mystery of the Blessed Sacrament; it attempted to give an harmonious 
explanation of some of the more objectionable Articles, of devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, and of the procession of the Holy Ghost.“ As 
we have seen, however, the implicit reply of the Russians was to de- 

% Birkbeck, op. cit., pp. 94 f.  Tbid., p. 155. 

“ Davidson, op. cit., pp. 274 f. ® Riley, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 

# [bid., p. 163; pp. 283 ff. 


“C. Androutsos, Td Kipos tt trdyuws dpdo0détou (Constanti- 
nople, 1903), pp. 82-83. “ Echos d’orient, VIII (1905), 138 ff.; IKZ, XVI (1916), 253 ff. 
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mand that this interpretation be confirmed by striking out all unor- 
thodox words in the Prayer Book, cancelling the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Protestant teaching of the Catechism on the sacraments, and 
relinquishing the doctrines of the Filioqgue and the sole sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture; regarding the other points changes were to be made 
in the proper liturgical books to conform with the Orthodox belief.“ 
The subsequent years of this period brought no greater success. 
The efforts we have so far considered total up to a sum of investigations, 
attempts at satisfactory doctrinal explanation, and closer mutual 
acquaintance. Desire for reunion certainly increased, practical steps 
in the way of mutual concessions were multiplied, doctrinal agreement 
sometimes seemed closer, but the authority behind such agreement 
remained problematical. The realisation of the need for full authority 
in the negotiations brings us to the consideration of the new era. 


THE OFFICIAL PERIOD 


The initiative for the establishment of official relations was taken by 
Metropolitan Dorotheus of Brussa and locum tenens of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. In January, 1920, he issued an en- 
cyclical letter “Unto all the Churches of Christ wheresoever they be,” 
appealing for closer intercourse and a mutual understanding between 
the Christian Churches.” Itspurpose was, not to seek reunion directly, 
but to help in “preparing and facilitating the complete and blessed 
union which may some day be attained with God’s help.” Stressing 
the necessity of charity and’ mutual interest for accomplishing this 
understanding, it suggested, as practical means, the acceptance of a 
uniform calendar, the exchange of brotherly letters on Christian feasts, 
friendly intercourse everywhere between mutual representatives, ex- 
change of theological students and works, the convening of pan- 
Christian conferences, the impartial examination of doctrinal dif- 
ferences, mutual respect of customs, and other practical manifestations 
of a similar nature. The results of this appeal were seen in a reunion 
conference that followed soon afterwards. 

It was, in fact, during the early summer of the same year that Bishop 
Darlington of Harrisburg, who had been appointed chairman of the 


“ Cf. supra, note 21. 
“"G. K. A. Bell, Documents on Christian Unity (Oxford, 1924), pp. 44 ff. 
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Eastern Orthodox and Old Catholic Churches,” arrived with other 
members of the Commission at Constantinople. There, after a 
number of conferences with the Holy Governing Synod, a concordat was 
solemnly agreed upon as a working hypothesis in missionary fields, as 
a step towards unityand permanent intercommunion. This statement 
was entitled, “Terms of Agreement between Eastern Orthodox, Old 
Catholic, and Anglican Churches, proposed as a basis of Restoration 
of Corporate Unity and Intercommunion’’; and it had the official 
approval of the parties concerned.** 

The extent of the agreement reached was perhaps less than the 
Americans had expected; for in 1919 “the bishops of the American 
Episcopal Church, who had recently visited the Near East, had pro- 
nounced that everything was ready for reunion of the two Churches, 
and had given it as their opinion that a formal proposal to the effect 
made by the Anglican Church would suffice to bring it about.’”** As 
a matter of fact the old difficulty of ambiguous terms still dominated 
the resolutions. They agreed that the “Catholic Church” was to be 
accepted as the authority for teaching the faithful what must be 
believed for salvation; but the relation of this authority to the “Catho- 
lic faith” of Scripture and tradition is not at all clear. The acceptance 
of the decrees of faith put forth by ecumenically accepted general 
councils did not determine which Councils were so accepted, while the 
approval of the sacraments as means of grace made no mention of their 
number, but approved of the sacramental acts of both Churches as 
true and valid; actual intercommunion in specific cases was to be de- 
termined by the local ecclesiastical authorities. Whatever questions 
might arise regarding the meaning of the resolutions would have to be 
determined finally by a truly ecumenical council. 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE OF 1920 


The English side of the Anglican Church made its entrance into the 
field of official relationships when Archbishop Davidson of Canterbury 
sent a letter on March 4, 1920, to the locum tenens, Dorotheus, inviting 

48 Tbid., p. 49; The Christian East, V (1924), 83-85; this review will be referred to as CE. 


“° “The Relations of The Constantinopolitan and Anglican Churches,” CE, I (1920), 
64-71; “The Mansfield Resolutions,” ibid., 84-85. 
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him to attend, or send a delegate to, the Lambeth Conference to be 
held in July, since it was to give a prominent place to the relations 
between the Church of England and the Orthodox Church of the East.*° 
Constantinople gladly accepted and sent an official delegation to con- 
sult on relations; its members were Metropolitan Philaretus of De- 
motica, Professor Komnenos of Halki, the Archimandrite Pagonis of 
London, and the Archpriest Callinicos of Manchester. 

Before considering the problems which the Orthodox delegation 
discussed with a special committee of Anglicans appointed for that 
purpose, it would be well to understand the mind of the Anglican 
bishops on the question of reunion as it was manifested in their own 
conference. This is best grasped from their ninth resolution, which 
was put under the form of an “Appeal to All Christian People.’ 
Beginning with the acknowledgment that “‘all those who believe in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and have been baptized into the name of the Holy 
Trinity” shared with them membership in the universal Church of 
Christ, which is His Body, the appeal went on to point out that Christ 
willed a Catholic Church which should be an “outward, visible, 
and united society, holding one faith, having its own recognized 
officers, using God-given means of grace, and inspiring all its members 
to the world-wide service of the Kingdom of God”; this union, it 
stated, was no longer visible, but the time had come to forget the 
past and to strive for a reunited Catholic Church in which all 
Christians should be gathered. 

There were certain requirements which the appeal felt were necessary 
as fundamental points of agreement in order to attain such a reunited 
church. Among these were the acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as 
the rule and ultimate standard of faith, of the Nicene Creed as a 
sufficient statement of the faith, of the sacraments of baptism and 
Holy Communion, and of a divinely authoritative ministry, which the 
bishops felt could best be attained by episcopal consecration. 

The Orthodox delegation met with a special committee, composed of 
a number of bodies of ten, presided over by Bishop Gore; their report 
gives us a clear idea of the subjects they discussed with the Anglicans 
and of their opinion on the results of the conferences. The delegation 


5° “T etter from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Patriarch of Constantinople,” 
ibid., 57-58. % The Six Lambeth Conferences, pp. 26 ff. ® Bell, op. cit., pp. 52 4. 
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first of all requested that the proceedings relating to the discussions 
held with the committee from Athens, under Meletios, and with the 
committees from Serbia and Rumania should be read, in order that 
they might be sure of what had been said recently on both sides; the 
subject matter of those conferences was then reviewed. Because of the 
fact that the Anglican members, being principally interested in inter- 
communion, seemed to “think that one should begin from deeds and 
actions, and then proceed to the principles and theories’’, it was neces- 
sary for the Orthodox members, on their part, to bring up questions 
regarding specific doctrines. They did this because they could not 
agree with the English views of the church, which allowed men dif- 
fering from one another in faith, not in things indifferent and non- 
essential, to constitute one undivided whole, whereas the Orthodox 
churchmember “must accept the whole of our teaching, share 
canonically in the holy Sacraments, and believe in lawfully settled 
ecclesiastical principles.” Hence they firmly concluded that “‘inter- 
communion without previous understanding and agreement regard- 
ing dogma and teaching is not the way which leads to a sure and safe 
union of the Christian Churches.’ 

As a result of maintaining this viewpoint, the Orthodox succeeded in 
getting the Anglicans to agree with them on the necessity of dogmatic 
union that was to bring with it canonical and ready intercommunion; 
they then proceeded to discuss some particular points of doctrine. In 
regard to baptism as administered by English priests, the Orthodox felt 
that they could not accept its validity even by “economy,” and re- 
quested that the direction of the Prayer Book which orders immersion 
should, if possible, be put in force. They would not declare for the 
validity of confirmation by Anglican bishops, so long as the question of 
the validity of Anglican orders had not been decided. The same 
reason, they repeated, would suspend their judgment regarding the 
Holy Eucharist. Moreover, they wished that the Anglicans would 
characterize the Eucharist as a sacrifice and propitiation and add the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit to the form asa necessary element. They 
did not insist on the use of the word transubstantiation, but declared 
that “change” or “transform” would suffice to indicate a real change.™ 

The question of Anglican orders was taken up with the members of 


Ibid., pp. 57-58. Ibid., pp. 59-61. 
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the Anglican Standing Committee, who tried to convince the Or- 
thodox of their sacramental nature by arguments from the Book of 
Common Prayer; but the delegates would express no opinion on the 
matter until it had been examined by their own Church. For con- 
firmation of the Anglican statements, they proposed that the Church 
of England should formulate definitely the number of the sacraments, 
accepting the fact that they are of divine institution, even though 
two of them had superiority. j 

The Orthodox idea of the church was explained in the conferences as 
being limited in its proper sense to the actual members of Orthodoxy, 
without asserting anything about the salvation of those outside its 
bosom. On the matter of creeds the Anglicans were requested to limit 
themselves to the Nicene Creed in their expression of faith, but the 
request was not hopefully received; neither would they reject the 
Filioqgue, which was defended by Father Puller’s argument from Ta- 
rasius—an argument apparently accepted by the Orthodox as a valid 
reason for belief in the doctrine but not for an addition to the Creed. 

When the general abolition of the Thirty-nine Articles was proposed, 
the president of the Standing Committee replied that this was possible, 
since they were really not articles of faith, but that it would actually be 
very difficult. Consequently, it was agreed that the Orthodox Stand- 
ing Committee should undertake to suggest what alterations they 
thought would be necessary, not only in the Articles but also in the 
Prayer Book. Confession was barely touched upon and the Roman 
doctrine of purgatory was condemned, by the Anglicans, who ex- 
plained, however, that prayers and even requiems for the souls of the 
dead had become popular again among them and would even. be 
publicly recommended by the Church in the revision of the Prayer 
Book. 

In summing up, the report of the Orthodox delegates said: “We 
cannot conceal that we expected from them and from the full Lambeth 
Conference something better in relation to our affairs, and rather 
different from that which we now read in its published proceedings, and 
to which the Holy and Reverend Primate of England judges it right to 
direct our attention in his letter to the Reverend the Patriarchal 
Locum-Tenens.’’ 


% Ibid., pp. 70-75. 
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As a result of these conferences, the long endeavors towards an 
understanding which had been made by individual groups, now had a 
sort of authoritative sanction by official representatives. The prog- 
ress in actual terms of agreement was not, as is evident, very sub- 
stantial, but it would be well to recapitulate some of its important 
features. We find, first of all, a reversion to the strict interpretation 
of the Orthodox canons on baptism, which leads the Orthodox to refuse 
acknowledgment of the validity of Anglican baptism, while confir- 
mation, as administered by Anglican bishops, was made to depend on 
the validity of Anglican orders. Though the Greeks remained faith- 
ful to the doctrine of the propitiatory sacrifice and the necessity of the 
Epiclesis, they yielded more than others had done in abandoning the 
word “transubstantiation.”” They seemed to go beyond Sokolov’s 
deductions, which had been the most favorable up to that time, on the 
value of the Ordinal in determining the validity of Anglican orders; 
for whereas he concluded that without an explicit statement from the 
Anglican hierarchy that they considered orders a sacrament the Ordinal 
was insufficient,” this delegation implied that the Prayer Book could 
supply such a declaration. They did, however, desire the Church 
of England to declare the divine institution of the seven sacraments. 
Their insistance on the acceptance of the Seventh Ecumenical Council 
was exceptionally rigid, but they were not so definite as their pred- 
ecessors on claiming exclusive rights as the Church proper. Out- 
standing was the Greek concession that the doctrine contained in the 
Filioque could be held, as thegRussians had long previously admitted; 
but they still would not allow its admission to the Creed. The Angli- 
can ideas were not more advanced than previous individual inter- 
pretations had been, but the section of Anglican thought which sought 
reunion was becoming more prominent. 

On receiving the report of the delegation, the Synod of Constan- 
tinople instructed its Standing Committee to prepare a memorandum 
on the validity of Anglican ordinations.** Meanwhile, Anglicans who 
realized the necessity of manifesting to the Orthodox a closer agree- 
ment in doctrine, if there was to be recognition of their orders or in- 

% Archbishop Germanos, “Progress Towards the Reunion of the Orthodox and 
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tercommunion, published a document entitled, “Suggested Terms 
of Intercommunion between the Church of England and the Eastern 
Orthodox Church by a Theologian of the English Church.”*® This 
was a private statement issued for consideration at the request of 
the Eastern Churches Committee as a sort of ballon d’essai, though it 
was afterwards, to the embarrassment of its promoters, printed in 
Orthodox reviews as authoritative. There is nothing to signaiize in 
this document; for other individual groups had gone equally far in their 
attempts to find a common terminology, and some had gone farther; 
but it does show a sort of common denominator maintained on the 
points known to be disputed. Thus, tradition would be accepted in 
the limited sense of a guide; the Nicene Creed would be the only ab- 
solutely necessary profession of faith; the Filiogue would be maintained 
where customary; the title of sacrament was to be given to seven 
rites, but local custom was to determine their usage; the doctrine of 
the Eucharist was left inexact ; holy orders by episcopal ordination as an 
historical fact would be continued in their present form; and, finally, 
the use of icons would be left to custom. The document was published 
without comment in all the Greek ecclesiastical papers; this, as Canon 
Douglas said, ‘was because the elucidatory questions, which, if laid 
on the table at a formal discussion it must provoke, would certainly 
expose fundamental differences.’ 

Another very important effort to induce the Orthodox to recognize 
Anglican orders and to gain some limited form of intercommunion was 
made in May, 1921, by Canon J. A. Douglas, who published a book 
entitled, The Relations of the Anglican Churches with the Eastern Or- 
thodox.* In this work, the author presented the possibilities of Or- 
thodox recognition according to their theory of “economy,” and 
urged a declaration of faith according to the conditions Androutsos 
had laid down in his study of the question.* Canon Douglas’ effort 

8 CE, I (1920), 146-150. 6 Tbid., II (1921), 179-80. 

6 “The E.C.U. Declaration,” ibid., III (1922), 49-63. Cf. supra, note 15. 

%8 Tbid., pp. 55-72. The theory of “economy” is held by many Orthodox theologians; 
in its explanation and application they differ among themselves. For our purpose it is 
sufficient to state: “Consistit autem theoria vel potius praxis ‘oeconomiae’ in hoc, quod 
ecclesia sacramentum aliquod, quod xar’ &xpiBeay (ex rigore dogmatis vel juris; secundum 
accuratam principiorum observantiam) omnino nullum erat, tamen per quandam olxovoylay 
(indulgentiam, compositionem, dispensationem) ut verum sacramentum agnoscere et 
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had a profound influence on subsequent events, as we shall see, but 
its special subject matter precludes analysis here. 

The committee appointed at Constantinople to study the question 
of Anglican orders completed its task early in 1921, and the substance 
of the report was published that summer by Professor Komnenos of 
Halki, under the title Anglican Ordinations.* This statement, which 
expressed conviction as to the validity of the orders, according to the 
Orthodox theory of “economy,” was based on belief in their Apostolic 
transmission through correct canonical observance and sacramental 
doctrine, which doctrine was contained in the Ordinal, especially the 
Preface. Any difficulty coming from the Thirty-nine Articles was 
removed by considering them as merely historical data, while the 
doubt about the meaning of sacrifice in Anglican thought was settled 
by the answer of the English archbishops to the papal bull of 1897, 
and by the general doctrine of the great English theologians. The 
report then recommended that Constantinople recognize the true priest- 
hood of the Anglican Church. This was a very marked advance in 
Orthodox opinion, since preceding studies had always held that the 
Anglican formularies were insufficient in themselves to prove the 
correct notion of the priesthood and the Eucharistic sacrifice, and, 
therefore, wished an explicit declaration on the matter, whereas Kom- 
nenos was satisfied with the formularies and a sectional interpretation 
of them. 

The idea of a declaration of faith, as suggested by Canon Douglas," 
was acted upon by the Eastern Church Union, which published such 
a declaration in the Church Times of May 26, 1922.7 Developed 
along the lines of the previous “Terms of Intercommunion,’* it did 


accipere potest. Quam ecclesiae potestatem partim in eo fundant, quod ecclesia sit 
divinae gratiae depositaria et sacramentorum gubernatrix, partim ex aliquorum Patrum 
dictis ... putare videntur ecclesiam posse aliquando verum sacramentum agnoscere et sua 
potestate supplere, «bi in rei veritate nullum omnino sacramentum erat, sed merum signum 
materiale. ... Dicunt insuper ad ecclesiam pertinere, ut diiudicet, quandonam axpifaa, 
quando éxovoyla sit adhibenda, eamque hac in re circumstantias respicere et bonum com- 
mune ecclesiae vel saltem maioris mali evitationem prae oculis habere” (Theophilus Spdcil, 
S.J., Doctrina Theologiae Orientis Separati De Sacramentis in Genere [Rome, 1937], pp. 
121-22; cf. Hiéromoine Pierre, “Economie ecclésiastique et réitération des sacraments,” 
Irénikon, XIV [1937], 228-47; 339-62). 

“ CE, II (1921), 51. “Loc.cit. Cf.supra,note15. Bell, op. cit.,p.90. 

supra, note 59. 
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not advance beyond the statements of previous party groups; neverthe- 
less, it met with sharp criticism from other Anglicans, some of whom 
drafted a counterdeclaration which seems to have reached Constanti- 
nople.*® The desired effect, however, was obtained, for on July 28, 
1922, the Holy Synod of Constantinople passed a resolution recogniz- 
ing the validity of Anglican ordinations.” The formal document was 
delivered to Dr. Emhardt of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who was in Constantinople at the time. He carried the letter 
to London, where it was given to the Archbishop and later sent by the 
Metropolitan Germanos to the Church Times for publication.” The 
decision made it clear that there was no question of a decree by the 
whole Orthodox Church but merely of the Church of Constantinople, 
which placed the orders on an equal footing with those of the Roman, 
Old Catholic, and Armenian Churches. 

In order that the mind of the whole Orthodox Church might be known, 
the Ecumenical Patriarch in August, 1922, sent an encyclical to the 
other autocephalous Churches, announcing the decision and the 
reasons on which it was based and asking them to give their opinion 
on the matter. The only immediate result was the acceptance of 
Anglican orders by Damianos, Patriarch of Jerusalem, in a letter of 
February 27, 1923, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and by Cyril, 
Patriarch of Cyprus, who wrote to the same effect to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople on March 7, 1923, adding that his approval did not 
carry with it the permission of indiscriminate sacramental relations.” 
The haste of the whole affair left regrets on both sides.” 

The doubts that still remained among the Orthodox concerning 
Anglican doctrine were manifested by members of the Holy Synod of 
Athens in the questions which they put to Bishop Gore, chairman of 
the Eastern Churches Relations Committee, on the occasion of his 
visit to Athens in the summer of 1923. The first question of a leading 
member was: “Do you, or do you not, regard the Holy Eucharist as 

69 CE, III (1922), 107. 

70 Ibid., XV (1935), 44. Canon Douglas had promoted the declaration of faith at the 
suggestion of Komnenos, who assured him that thus his commission would certainly advise 
the Ecumenical Patriarch and his Synod to declare the validity of Anglican orders. 

™ W. C. Emhardt, “Report to the National Council on a Visit to the Churches of 


Europe and the Near East,” CE, IV (1923), 172-77. 
Bell, op. cit., pp. 97-99. CE, XV (1935), 46. 
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a sacrifice in the Church of England?” The Bishop assured them that 
the real teaching of the Church of England held that the Eucharist is 
a sacrifice. Other questions on the Anglican idea of the church and 
their attitude to other Protestants made the Bishop realize that greater 
knowledge on both sides was necessary.” 

A similar attitude was reflected in the reply of the Rumanian Synod 
to the encyclical of the Ecumenical Patriarch in January, 1925. They 
considered that the wide and undefined theories of the Anglican Church 
made it imperative that a more precise understanding should be 
reached with the Orthodox before any final pronouncement on the 
validity or non-validity of their orders could be made. Their main 
difficulty was with the sacramental concept of orders as manifested 
in the Articles, which left an ambiguity that ought to be removed by 
a clear statement from the Anglican Church in explanation of its doc- 
trine. Hence they would not be satisfied with a statement from one 
section of Anglicanism.” 

The reluctance of many Orthodox to accept the Anglican position 
was demonstrated by a striking incident. On December 25, 1927, 
the Serbian Patriarch, Vladiko Dmitri, gave Holy Communion with 
his own hand to eight prominent Anglicans during the celebration of 
the Divine Liturgy in the Cathedral at Belgrade, despite the fact 
that the Council, when consulted, had unanimously pronounced against 
the action.” When the news was spread abroad, there were various 
adverse comments among the Orthodox. In Alexandria, Pantainos 
remarked that the Patriarch had pushed “economy” too far and that 
nothing could justify his act;7”7 Ekklesia of Athens asked if the Metro- 
politan had not obeyed the suggestions of Metropolitan Anthony of 
Kiev, President of the Russian Synod of Carlowicz, who after his last 
visit to England had so radically changed his attitude to Anglicans.” 
Pravda, complaining of the act, asserted that no one could resolve the 
problem between the two Churches until the Anglicans, in a manner 
sanctioned by the entire church in assembly, had renounced the 


™W. A. Wigram, “Athens Letter,” ibid., IV (1923), 156-7. 

% “Report of ris Holiness Mgr. Nectarie, Archbishop of Cernauti and Metropolitan, 
to the Holy Synod of the Patriarchate of Roumania,” trans. J. Douglas and L. Patterson, 
ibid., XII (1931), 6-26. 

% Echos d’ orient, XXVI (1927), pp. 341 ff. 7 Jan. 19, 1928. 

78 Feb. 11, 1928. 
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differences that keep them apart from the Orthodox. Vesnik approved 
this standpoint and added a few words of its own against the act.” 


THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE OF 1927 


We might say that by this time the progress in doctrinal agreement 
between Anglicans and Orthodox had reached a point at which there 
were increasingly larger numbers of influential persons in both com- 
munions who had arrived at a mutual understanding, at least verbally, 
on many of the long-disputed points of theological belief, while there 
still remained other large groups in disagreement on the same points. 
This fact was well illustrated by the events which took place at the 
World Conference of Faith and Order held at Lausanne in August, 1927. 
Although this Conference was not directly concerned with Anglican 
and Orthodox relations, the participation of these two Churches in an 
effort which planned and discussed ways and means of furthering the 
reunion of all Churches naturally brought forth from their representa- 
tives expressions on the problem of reunion which would apply to their 
own mutual endeavor. Out of a representative body of 500 delegates 
from the various Churches, there were fifty-two Anglicans and twenty 
Orthodox. 

The method of procedure was for chosen delegates to read an address 
before the plenary session on the subject which was to be under dis- 
cussion that day; some discussion was then held in the presence of all, 
after which the subject was committed to a smaller group or section. 
In the section, after discussion and approval by at least a majority, 
a report was drawn up on the subject; it was then twice presented 
for further discussion to the plenary session of the Conference, which 
finally referred it to the various Churches as a report entitled “Doc- 
uments Received by the Conference for Transmission to the Churches.’’*! 

The difficulties for the Orthodox began in the discussion and prep- 
aration of the reports by the various sections appointed for that purpose. 
As was to be expected in a conference where such diametrically opposed 
groups of religionists were striving to arrive at a common denominator 

® Dec. 29, 1927; Jan. 22, 1928, cited in Union des églises, (1928), pp. 494-96. 

® J. A. Douglas, “The World Conference on Faith and Order,” CE, VIII (1927), 


101-120. 
" Faith and Order: Proceedings of the World Conference (London, 1927), pp. 459 ff. 
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on points of Christian belief, there was much compromise and am- 
biguity in the use of terms. The Protestant groups dominated, and 
the best the individual Orthodox groups could do in the sectional 
meetings was to register their opinion in a footnote to the report. 
When, however, the reports began to be presented to the plenum 
of the Conference for approbation as fundamental agreements within 
the Conference, the Orthodox realized that they could not accept them, 
even though a note were added to express their opinion, without being 
compromised and later condemned by their home authorities. * 

Accordingly, after the preliminary reports of the first five topics 
had been presented, the Orthodox, represented by Metropolitan 
Germanos, made a declaration to the Conference. They explained 
that they had always willingly co-operated in the movement and were 
anxious for its success, but that conscience forbade them to approve 
any of the reports, except that on the “Message of the Church,” which 
was based on the teaching of Holy Scripture. The reports on the 
“Nature of the Church” and the “Common Confession of Faith” 
were, they maintained, contrary to the fundamental principles of 
Orthodoxy; for, whereas the basis of those reports was a verbal com- 
promise between conflicting ideas and meanings, for them two different 
meanings in matters of faith could not be covered by the same words 
of a generally agreed statement. Hence there could be no compromise 
on the necessity of tradition as a source of revelation, on the acceptance 
of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, and on the doctrine of the seven 
sacraments as held in the Orthodox Church. Since, then, without 
total acceptance of the faith there could be for them no communio in 
sacris, the most they could do was to co-operate with the other Churches 
in the social and moral spheres. 

The Anglican delegation decide that they, as a body, would make no 
declaration regarding the attitude of the Orthodox.* However, the 
reaction of the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Headlam, is worth noting, 
because it was he who, with Dr. Brightman, had drawn up the “Terms 
of Intercommunion” at the request of the Eastern Churches Com- 
mittee in 1921. In his mind, the statement by the Orthodox would 


® Archbishop Germanos, “The Orthodox Delegation at Lausanne and its Declaration,” 
CE, IX (1928), 9-15. 
% Faith and Order, pp. 383-85. % Ibid., pp. 412-13. 
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make any sort of Christian reunion impossible: it amounted to saying, 
“This is what we believe, what we always have believed, what we al- 
ways will believe, and we will make no change.” He assailed this 
position as untenable according to the doctrine of the Council of 
Chalcedon, which, he maintained, limited essential and necessary 
beliefs to the matter contained in the creed of Nicea-Constantinople. 
Any attempt to force the acceptance by others of the Orthodox doctrine 
on the ‘sacraments, and in particular on the ministry, he rejected as 
both historically and doctrinally unsound. Nevertheless, he did not 
feel that the situation was hopeless, because the Orthodox attitude 
really was an attempt to conceal uncertainty.* His statements are 
a helpful indication for the interpretation of the ““Terms of Agreement”’; 
and, if taken with the opinion which he gave at the Conference, on 
the irregularity of all orders, they reveal the possibility of unsuspected 
meanings underlying Anglican assertions.” 

These frank observations by the Anglican Bishop did not destroy 
the hopes of those Orthodox who had been in close touch with the 
Anglicans and had long understood how great were the differences of 
opinion on religious faith within the one communion. Thus the 
Metropolitan Germanos, who defended the Orthodox doctrine on the 
sacraments and the priesthood on the grounds of the teaching of tradi- 
tion,*7 told the Anglican Congress at Cheltenham in 1928 that the 
sincere efforts of those members of the Anglican Church who had strug- 
gled to save the Catholic element in the Church might finally prevail 
over the whole body and so make reunion possible; meanwhile the 
Orthodox could help in such an evolution.** 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE OF 1930 


. What seemed like an ideal opportunity to carry out such a plan of 
co-operation came with the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Cosmo Lang, to the Patriarch Photios of Constantinople, requesting 
him to send delegates to the Lambeth Conference of 1930.°° There 


* Bishop Headlam, “The Lausanne Conference and the Orthodox Eastern Church,” 
CE, VIII (1927), 186-89. 

% Faith and Order, p. 333. 87 Cf. supra, note 82. 

88 Archbishop Germanos, “Progress towards the Reunion of the Orthodox and the 


' Anglican Churches,” CE, X (1929), 20-30. 


Ibid., XI (1930), 64-66. 
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was a ready acceptance on the part of the Orthodox, who sent an im- 
posing group, mostly bishops, representing the Churches of Alexandria, 
Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Yugo-Slavia, Rumania, Cyprus, 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Poland.” 

After the reception ceremonies were over, the delegates were in- 
vited to attend a preliminary private conference in the Jerusalem 
Chamber of Westminster Abbey with the Archbishop’s Eastern Chur- 
ches Committee, under the chairmanship of Bishop Gore. The Bishop 
there informed them that the Anglicans were not prepared to enter 
into discussions about doctrinal and sacramental differences, nor into 
the question of putting intercommunion into effect by “economy,” 
but wished to engage themselves on the one subject of sacramental 
relations between Orthodox faithful and Anglican priests in America, 
in the case, often realized, of the absence of Orthodox priests.* The 
Rumanian Archbishop Nectarie, however, had informed the Orthodox 
delegates that he had definite instructions to raise the question of 
Anglican orders and to demand categoric answers from the Lambeth 
Conference to the questions formulated in the Rumanian reply to the 
Ecumenical Patriarch in 1925.% Hence Meletios, in reply to Bishop 
Gore, presented those questions anew; they became known as the 
“Rumanian Thesis.” 

To relieve the embarrassment created by this turn of events, Canon 
Douglas suggested that each side formulate a set series of questions 
on which the procedure of the official conferences might be based.* 
This was done and the following questions were submitted: 


Orthodox: (1) Are the Terms of Intercommunion drawn up and published under 
the auspices of the Archbishop’s Eastern Churches Committee regarded by the 
Committee of the Lambeth Conference as expressing the mind of the Anglican 
Church, and, if not, where and in what do they diverge from that mind? 

2) What is the supreme constitutional body in the Anglican Church which 
decides authoritatively in the matter of the differences of Faith? 


% Thid., 66-69. 

“The Patriarch Meletios on the Delegation’s Visit,” trans. J. A. Douglas from Pan- 
tainos, Dec. 11 and 18, 1930, CE, XI (1930-31), 181-92; Irénikon, VIII (1931), 251. 
Canon Douglas said that they had decided not to raise the question of Anglican orders 
unless the Orthodox themselves brought it up. Cf. J. A. Douglas, “The Church of Eng- 
land Delegation to Roumania,” CE, XV (1935), 40-57. 

% Loc. cit. %8 Trénikon, VIII (1931), 253. 
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3) If a member of the Anglican Church utter publicly opinions contrary to the 
Faith of the Church, what is his status in the Church and how is it decided? 

4) Does the Anglican Church agree that Holy Orders is a mysterion and that 
in its unbroken succession it is a link with the Apostles? 

5) Does it agree that the Bread and Wine become the Body and Blood of 
Christ and that the rendering of the Eucharist is a spiritual sacrifice propitiatory 
for the living and the dead?™ 

Anglican: (1) Will the recognition of Anglican Ordinations come before the 
other branches of the Orthodox Church which have not yet decided anything on 
this subject? Is there still need for other explanations in regard to that? 

2) Does the Orthodox Church admit the validity of Anglican Baptism? 

3) What position does the Orthodox Church intend to take each time that the 
celebration of the sacraments is effected by Anglican priests, in the case of the 
absence of an Orthodox priest and vice versa? 

4) In view of the conduct of Anglican Bishops in the United States of America, 
what measures will be taken for the unification of the Orthodox Church in that 
country? 

5) Has the Orthodox Church examined the ‘conditions of Intercommunion’ 
published in English, Greek, and Russian? 

6) Would the Orthodox Church agree to the appointment of a Joint Commission 
which would examine questions of dogma? 

7) Could the Anglican Church aid the Orthodox Church in the organisation of 
educational institutions, as for example, higher schools, in countries subject to the 
Orthodox Church? 

8) What position will the Orthodox Church take before the Christian Associa- 
tion of Youth? 


When these questions had been approved by both sides, the official 
conferences began between the Anglican sub-committee of bishops, 
composed of fourteen members from the various Anglican Churches, 
and the Orthodox delegates; Bishop Headlam acted as the chairman 
of the conferences. At the beginning of the first meeting the sixth 
Anglican question regarding the appointment of a joint commission 
to examine questions of doctrine was presented and agreed upon, since 
it was felt there was not enough time then to enter into many difficult 
points of doctrine. Coming then to the first Orthodox question con- 

“ Report of the Joint Doctrinal Commission appointed by the Oecumenical Patriarch and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for Consultation on Points of Agreement and Difference between 
the Anglican and the Eastern Orthodox Churches (London, 1932), pp. 56-72; this will be 
referred to as Report of Joint Commission. 

% Hiéromoine Pierre, “La délégation orthodoxe 4 Lambeth,” Jrénikon, VIII (1931), 


262-64, from the French. 
% Report of Joint Commission, pp. 55-6. 
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cerning the mind of the Anglican Church on the “Terms of Inter- 
communion” of 1921, the Anglican bishops agreed that they were not 
inconsistent with the mind and doctrine of the Anglican Church; 
whereupon it was arranged that they be referred to the proposed joint 
commission for discussion.*’ On the matter of authoritative decisions 
of faith, the Anglicans stated that the whole body of bishops, without 
excluding the co-operation of the clergy and laity, gives the authentic 
interpretation; this seemed to the Orthodox to be about the same as 
their position. The all-important Rumanian Thesis regarding holy 
orders was answered by the Anglican bishops in some detail. They 
defended orders as a mysterion on the grounds that a special charisma 
is given to the person ordained, as indicated in the words of the form. 
The Preface of the Ordinal, they said, sufficiently indicated their belief 
in the apostolicity of orders. Though baptism and the Holy Eucharist 
were considered sacraments in a special sense in the Anglican Church, 
it was asserted that the formulae for the ordination of a priest and a 
bishop manifest the meaning of an outward visible sign of a spiritual 
gift given.** 

The Patriarch Meletios, however, still had some doubts about the 
meaning of these forms because of the Articles and because of the recog- 
nition of apostolic succession in the Church of Sweden by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920. To his first difficulty, Bishop Headlam replied 
by declaring that the words of the Ordinal were the final interpretation, 
and to his second, by pointing out that, according to the “Appeal to 
All Christian People,” it was not considered their duty to deny the 
spiritual value of ministries outside their own communion.” If 
nonconformist ministers were to enter the Anglican Church in a body, 
they would not be re-ordained, but eventually episcopal ordination 
would become the custom of the united church; to the Patriarch this 
appeared to be a practice of “economy.” 

Bishop Headlam partially satisfied the Orthodox difficulties with 
Anglican Eucharistic doctrine by explaining that the teaching of the 
Catechism and the Articles on this point had been formulated in op- 
position to materia istic theories of Latin divines, but that Anglican 
Liturgies confirmed the doctrine of the Real Presence, so that after 
Communion they regarded the consecrated elements as the Body and 


Ibid., p. 52. % Ibid., pp. 57-60. Ibid., p. 61. 
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Blood of Christ.° The answer of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York to Leo XIII’s encyclical on Anglican ordinations was again 
offered as their best statement on the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

The ensuing discussions were principally concerned with practical 
matters which need not be mentioned here. Upon conclusion, a 
resumé was approved by both sides to be presented for decision to 
competent bodies of each Church. The Orthodox delegation, being 
satisfied with the statements it had received purposed to make a 
unanimous recommendation to the authorities of the Orthodox auto- 
cephalous Churches to declare the acceptance as valid of Anglican 
ordinations, but desired that the plenum of the Lambeth Conference 
should formally implement the statements made to it.’ Canon 
Douglas urged the delegation not to press for the implementation; for 
he feared that the Orthodox might delay the final decision indefi- 
nitely, or the authorities of one or more of the autocephalous Churches 
might not implement the delegation’s recommendation, whereas, if 
Lambeth gave its approval, “The Anglican Communion would have 
answered those questions satisfactorily in the minds of the accredited 
delegates of the whole Orthodox church; that fact would have been 
proclaimed to the world. That the Anglican church should be kept 
waiting for the final decision. . .would not be conducive to the further- 
ance of the Orthodox-Anglican approach; . . .the risk of the Anglican 
Communion being kept, as it were, standing on the doormat was not 
attractive.” Nevertheless, the delegation decided that the risk 
must be taken, as the Rumanian Patriarch and his Synod “had stip- 
ulated that the answers to their questions should be from the totality 
of the Anglican Episcopate.’* Asa result the Conference wrote in a 
resolution, which, though indicating the Conference’s inability to 
define doctrine, recorded its acceptance of the statements made by the 
Anglican bishops as a sufficient account of the teaching and practice 
of the Church of England and of the Churches in communion with it, 
in relation to those subjects. 

Some indication of the value of this apparently very great progress 
towards agreement can be gathered from the comments of interested 
parties. Thus, the Metropolitan Nectarie, in his report to the Ru- 


1 Tbid., pp. 53-4; 64-5. 1 CE, XV (1935), 52. 10 Tbid., p. 53. 
18 Loc. cit. 14 Report of Joint Commission, p. 45. 
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manian Synod, concluded that though great progress had been made, 
there was a long way to go before reunion could be achieved.'% Me- 
letios’ report to the Alexandrian Synod placed particular emphasis on 
the implementation given to the Resumé by the Lambeth Conference 
which he interpreted as meaning that the statements made by the 
Anglican bishops were, in the mind of the Conference, a “genuine 
account” of the teaching and practice of the Church of England.’ 
There were, however, difficulties in the dogmatic situation in the An- 
glican Church, which was torn between Protestantism and Catholicism; 
this made it difficult for the Anglican bishops to make a clear statement 
of doctrine. Again, the limitation of Anglican teaching by the law of 
the national government he observed to be a particular difficulty to 
reunion with the Church of England. From the Orthodox side, he 
presented the difficulties caused by the lack of an official confession of 
faith, by the national rivalries among the Churches, and by the general 
conviction of the Orthodox laity that Anglicanism and Protestantism 
were one and the same thing. But he accepted the Anglican thesis of 
their orthodoxy and was prepared to overcome the obstacles that stood 
in the way of reunion.!°7 

Another prelate of Alexandria was far more severe in his judgments 
of the discussions. This was Metropolitan Christophorus of Leon- 
topolis, who wrote a series of articles on the subject in the Athens 
review Ekklesia. He remarked that the Orthodox delegation felt that 
the Anglican propositions could serve as a useful basis of discussion 
only after certain modifications; that the uncondemned doctrines of 
the Bishop of Birmingham were an open scandal; that the Anglican 
conception of orders was not at all clear; and that their doctrine on the 
Eucharist was not free from Calvinism. Other points which had not 
been settled were the nature of tradition and its value, the addition 
of the Filiogue, the number of the sacraments, the worship of images, 
the Protestant tendency of certain of the Thirty-nine Articles. Fi- 
nally, it would be too much for Orthodoxy to unite with the Anglicans 

10% Cf. note 75. He is reported to have stated privately that the Orthodox ought to 
seek only a simple rapprochement and not union with the Anglicans, because the differ- 


ences were too great; cf. Irénikon, VIII (1931), 267. 
106 CE, XI (1930-31), 185. Canon Douglas preferred to translate this as ‘a generally 


accurate account and not an exactly accurate account.” 
107 Tbid., pp. 188-92. 
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with their present concept of the nature of the church; nevertheless, he 
felt that there were hopes.‘ 

These criticisms were augmented by other Orthodox writers in the 
same vein, whose opinions need not be elaborated here.’ More 
important are the statements of the Archbishop Germanos, who had 
taken such an active part in the rapprochement of the two Churches. 
In a lecture delivered during the Anglo-Catholic Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 1933, he revealed that there was a great discrepancy be- 
tween the Anglican and Orthodox concepts of final authority in the 
matter of doctrine and a great misunderstanding in the attempt to 
extend the Orthodox notion of “economy” to the Anglican attitude 
towards non-episcopal ministries. The vital question of the Real 
Presence, which had apparently been agreed upon, was really, he ex- 
plained, made a matter of personal opinion for the Anglicans because 
of the fact that the report of the Eastern Churches Committee to the 
Conference substituted for the words “Body and Blood of Christ,” 
in referring to the consecrated elements, the words “‘the Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of Christ,” thus allowing an ambiguous meaning. 
The fundamental difficulty to reunion, as he saw it, was the presence 
of these Protestant influences in the Anglican Church."° 

The Protestant element had in fact made its attitude known in a 
letter to the Guardian of May 1, 1931. This protest of forty prominent 
Low Church Anglicans criticised the ambiguous use of the Catechism 
and Articles in the Resumé regarding the doctrine of the Eucharist, 
which they declared represented the opinion of only one party in the 
church and was not official Anglican doctrine; this should be sought for 
in the Thirty-nine Articles themselves."“! The English Churchman 
of August 30, 1930, said that “there is grave reason to fear that the 
Committee of Bishops. . .did not accurately represent to their visitors 
the true doctrine of the Church of England.” There was, then, 
dissatisfaction in sections of both communions with the attempts at 
harmonizing doctrine which had been made at the Conference. 

108 Trénikon, VIII (1931), 266. 

1° R, Janin, “Les Orthodoxes a la Conférence de Lambeth,” Echos d’orient, XXX 
(1931), 197-211. 

10 Metropolitan Germanos, “Towards Reunion,” CE, XIV (1933), 8-29. 

11 E. C. Messenger, The Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood (London, 1937), II, 
pp. 650-51, citing Guardian, May Ist, 1931. 

US Loc. cit. 
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The very important elemeat of official approval of the agreements by 
the Conference, which seemed to mark them as vastly more important 
and more valuable than anything which had ever been accomplished 
previously, turns out upon analysis to be a matter of very dubious 
significance. The reason for this has been shown to lie in the fact that 
the authority of the bishops of the Church of England in matters of 
faith is limited by the final decision of Parliament. This was evidenced 
in the debate over the revision of the Prayer Book when “the 
supremacy of Parliament over the Church was repeatedly and vigor- 
ously asserted by members, and never once questioned.”""* Hence, the 
approval given by the Conference to the Committee’s interpretation of 
the nature of holy orders and the apostolic succession, even with the 
cautious safeguard that it was a “sufficient” account of Anglican teach- 
ing, could be nullified if Parliament decreed that the Book of Common 
Prayer should be interpreted by the Articles."* On the other hand, the 
teaching of the Prayer Book on orders has been interpreted in quite a 
different sense from that given in the Resumé by other writers, such 
as the Bishop E. A. Knox, D.D.™* In the same way, the statements 
made regarding the Eucharistic sacrifice and the Real Presence are 
weakened by the knowledge that in the debates in Parliament over the 
reformed Prayer Book in 1928, it was universally agreed that no Book 
which admitted the Real Presence in such a manner that the species 
after consecration are adorable should be approved; hence it rejected 
that Book which had made provisions for reservation, on the grounds 
that reservation necessarily implies adoration and a real change in the 
element of the bread, so that it no longer remains bread."* The idea 
of sacrifice as expressed in the Answer of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York to Leo XIII’s encyclical on Anglican ordinations was 
another point to which many members of Parliament objected, as- 
serting that the teaching of a definite sacrifice and not merely a com- 
memorative service was contrary to the doctrines of the Church of 
England; the House of Commons agreed, in substance at least, with this 
objection.”” 

Summing up the dogmatic agreements reached in the light of the 

43 Bernard Leeming S.J., “A Note on the Report of the Joint Doctrinal Commission 


between the Anglican and the Eastern Orthodox Church,” Gregorianum, XIII (1932), 541. 
U4 Thid., 552. Us Tbid., 553-5. 6 Thid., 565-6. 117 [bid., 567-8. 
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foregoing considerations, we can perceive that the doctrine on the 
authority in the church, as accepted by both sides, though it seems to 
have been the common opinion among Anglican bishops, can scarcely 
be justified as the official teaching of the Church of England; that the 
doctrine on holy orders, and on the Eucharist as a sacrament and a 
sacrifice was accepted with reservations by the Orthodox delegation and 
was approved by the Lambeth Conference only as a permissible 
doctrine in the Anglican Church. The real progress towards dogmatic 
harmony consisted in the increased number and importance of An- 
glicans who were willing to agree verbally with the particular Orthodox 
doctrines under discussion and a correspondingly larger section of 
Orthodox who were ready to accept to some extent such agreement. 
The immediate practical result of the Conferences was the recognition 
of Anglican orders by the Patriarchate of Alexandria. The letter of 
Meletios announcing this fact to the Archbishop of Canterbury made it 
clear that the Holy Synod came to its decision because the Lambeth 
Conference had approved the declarations of the Anglican bishops as a 
genuine account of the teaching and practice of the Church of England 
on the dogmatic points discussed."* Although the Ecumenical 
Patriarch, Photios, wrote to the other autocephalous Churches urging 
them to make a similar pronouncement, nothing was done about it."* 


THE JOINT DOCTRINAL COMMISSION OF 1931 


On October 15, 1931, in accordance with the agreement reached in 
the Lambeth Conferences of 1930, the Joint Doctrinal Commission of 
the Anglican and Orthodox Churches met in London to discuss the 
“Terms of Intercommunion” which had been drafted in 1921 by Bishop 
Headlam and Dr. Brightman as a ballon d’essai and circulated to “‘pro- 
voke discussion.’’2° There were eight Orthodox members representing 
by official appointment nine autocephalous Churches. Neither the 
Russian nor the Bulgarian Church was represented, because the 
Ecumenical Patriarch felt unable to communicate with the authorities 
of the “‘schismatic’”’ Bulgarians, while the persecution in Russia pre- 
vented representation of that single branch of the Russian Church 
which he would recognize; the Archbishop of Canterbury took pains to 
express his displeasure at this fact. The Bishop of Gloucester again 


"8 CE, XII (1931), 1-4. Ibid., 5-6. Ibid., XII (1931-32), 121. Ibid., 118. 
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acted as chairman, while the rest of the Anglican group was composed 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of Gibralter, Fulham, and 
North Indiana, Professors Goudge and Grenstead, both from Oxford, 
Canon J. A. Douglas, and the Secretary, the Rev. P. Usher.!” 

At the opening meeting the Archbishop of Canterbury gave a wel- 
coming address, calling attention to the purpose of the Commission, 
viz., to prepare a joint statement on the theological points about which 
there was difference and agreement between the two Churches, hinting 
that there was no need to go over again what had been summed up in 
the Resumé of 1930, except by more complete statements, and, finally, 
hoping that as a result of the Conferences, the imminent Orthodox 
Pro-Synod would sanction ‘some measure, however limited and guard- 
ed, of authorized intercommunion.” The Archbishop of Thyatira 
made a suitable reply for the Orthodox, and the Commission started 
immediately on its task. 

At the outset of the discussions both sides made it clear that what 
was said and done there would not be binding on the Churches they 
represented until their respective authorities had approved. Ger- 
manos rather pointedly added that “Sacramental Communion will 
follow as the last step of the process when complete dogmatic agreement 
has been established and unity has taken place.’ The first term, 
which put the Christian faith as the Holy Scriptures, the Creed, and 
the universally accepted decisions of the Ecumenical Councils of the 
undivided Church, was declared by Germanos to be only a partial 
declaration of revelation; he added, therefore, holy tradition as it is 
taught by the Church. This aroused fears on the part of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin that there might be undeclared “stores of tradition”; 
subsequent discussion resulted in an impasse, and the matter was 
postponed for later consideration. In its final form, as drafted by a 
subcommittee, the “Tradition of the Church” was included as a part 
of the Christian revelation, leaving its interpretation to be found in the 
agreement on “Scripture and Tradition.’ 

Both sides agreed to the canon of Holy Scripture as declared in the 
second term, which numbered twenty-two books of the Old Testament 


122 Report of Joint Commission, pp. 3,21. ° Ibid., p. 22. 
Thid., p. 24. 1% Tbid., pp. 25; 8. 
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as contained in the Hebrew canon, and twenty-seven books of the 
New Testament; the deuterocanonical books were not to be called 
apocrypha.’* The third term stated that everything necessary for 
salvation was contained in Holy Scripture, while the tradition that 
agreed with Holy Scripture was to be followed. Discussion showed 
that the Orthodox wished this to be understood in the sense that 
Scripture and tradition constitute two sources of revelation, whereas 
the Anglicans wished to link them together in an indefinite way that 
left tradition as a mere means of interpreting Scripture.” Accord- 
ingly, reconciliation had to be sought by a subcommittee which pro- 
duced an agreement in the form of separate statements wherein the 
Anglicans insisted that all things necessary for salvation are contained 
in Holy Scripture, but the Orthodox asserted that tradition completes 
Holy Scripture; these statements were then combined in this com- 
promise: “Everything necessary for salvation can be founded upon 
Holy Scripture as completed, explained, interpreted, and understood 
in the Holy Tradition, by the guidance of the Holy Spirit residing in 
the Church.””?8 

No difficulty was expressed over accepting the fourth term, which 
approved the Nicene Creed. On the fifth term, however, agreement 
could not be reached; this term accepted the exposition of faith given 
at the Council of Chalcedon. In addition, the Orthodox wished to 
extend approval to the decrees of all the Ecumenical Councils of the 
Orthodox Church. This would, of course, have demanded the ac- 
ceptance of the decisions of the Second Council of Nicea in regard to 
the worship of icons and the invocation of saints, so the Anglicans 
stated that such an extension merely brought back the question of the 
first term, which had not been settled.’ It also was necessary to re- 
draft the sixth term on the creed of the Church; this resulted in an 
agreement accepting the Nicene Creed as the official creed but allowed 
the use of other creeds in baptism and in the services of the Church, pro- 
vided that they agreed with Scripture and traditicn.™° 

The doctrine of the procession of the Holy Ghost, as contained in the 
seventh and eighth terms, was agreed upon in a form which rejectedany 
implication of two principles in the procession, but accepted, as lawful 

16 Tbid., p. 27. 127 Tbid., pp. 28-29. 128 Thid., pp. 9-12. 

129 Tbid., pp. 30-31. 130 Thid., pp. 13-14. 
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theological opinion, the formula of the Greek Fathers, “from the 
Father through the Son.” Nothing was resolved upon regarding the 
use of the Filioque because of practical difficulties which the Orthodox 
would encounter if they sanctioned it." 

The ninth term was not concerned with doctrine, but the tenth term 
considered the number and nature of the sacraments. Discussion on 
the sacraments did not progress harmoniously, and the final resolution 
had to be expressed in separate statements. The Orthodox insisted 
on the full sacramental nature of the seven sacraments while granting 
the pre-eminence of baptism and the Holy Eucharist. The Anglicans 
placed these two as the only sacraments instituted by Christ Himself 
and as universally necessary for salvation, but the others could be 
called sacraments as having an outward sign and an inward spiritual 
grace. 

At the request of Germanos the articles on the Eucharist from the 
Lambeth Resumé were read but not discussed again, despite the fact 
that the Patriarch of Alexandria had requested an improvement in 
terms eleven and twelve, which dealt with this subject, when he 
approved the terms as a basis of discussion, and despite the further fact 
that the Resumé stated that the Anglican explanation was agreeable to 
the Orthodox, “if an explanation were to be set out with all clearness.” 
The same fate awaited the last term, which dealt with the sacred icons. 
Other matters, which need not concern us here, were discussed before 
the close of the conferences; the agreements reached were to be re- 
ferred to the respective church authorities for approval. 

The above analysis of the work of the Commission gives a fair idea 
of the extent of doctrinal agreement reached and of the disagreement 
which remained; it has been rather detailed because of the Commission’s 
official character and scope. We ought, however, to sum up a few 
points in order that the exient of the progress towards unanimity, or 
the lack of it, may be made more apparent. In the first agreement, re- 
garding revelation, the Orthodox deserted their opinion of an earlier 
day by omitting the so-called deuterocanonical books from the canon 
of Holy Scripture. The old dispute regarding the relation of Holy 
Scripture to tradition was not settled beyond the point of a verbal 
agreement as to the meaning of tradition, which could be taken to mean 


 Ibid., pp. 31-33; 14. Ibid., pp. 35-36. Tbid., pp. 56; 54. 
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the “completion” of Holy Scripture, in one sense by the Anglicans, but 
in another by the Orthodox. Although the question of the legality of 
the use of the Filioqgue was omitted, a definite concession was made by 
the Orthodox when they accepted the doctrine contained in the phrase, 
even if it was only as a legitimate theological opinion. The Anglicans 
made the same verbal concessions to the Orthodox doctrine of the seven 
sacraments as previous individual Anglicans had done, but the real 
disagreement was made apparent by the issuing of separate statements; 
the particular doctrine on the Eucharist and holy orders remained in 
the state of doubt of the Lambeth Conferences. No progress what- 
ever was made on the questions of the Ecumenical Councils to be ac- 
cepted, the worship of icons, and the invocation of saints. 

The tenuous nature of the agreements reached was confirmed by 
subsequent comment in both Anglican and Orthodox circles. Thus, 
a writer in The Christian East pointed out that the Anglicans did not 
agree that Holy Scripture is “supplemented” by tradition because the 
Orthodox did not ask them to do so; moreover, he added, it still re- 
mained to be determined whether the Orthodox and the Anglicans 
were in agreement as to the organs by which tradition declares the faith 
and as to the contents of that faith.“ Nicolas of Hermopolis, re- 
porting to the Holy Synod of Constantinople for the Church of Alex- 
andria, stressed the lack of agreement on the two sources of Christian 
faith, the impossibility, for the Orthodox, of leaving the Filioque in the 
Creed, and the necessity for more explicit agreement by the Anglicans 
with Orthodox teaching regarding the sacraments.* Germanos, 
Constantinides, and Bratsiotis all wrote in a similar vein. Chrysos- 
tomos Papadopoulos, Archbishop of Athens, went so far as to say that 
“a veritable dogmatic abyss separates us from the Anglicans.” 
Meanwhile, the Orthodox Pro-Synod, which was to meet at the 
Vatopedion monastery of Mount Athos, June 18, 1932, to consider 
these matters, was not convened, because of interference by the 
Turkish Government and dissension on the part of the Serb 
Patriarch." 

4 CE, XII (1931-32), 124-5. 18 Thid., XIII (1932), 87-91. 

186 Thid., XIV (1933), 17-23; Hiéromoine Pierre (“Anglicans et Orthodoxes,” Jrénikon, 
TX [1932] 152-68) cites the comment in Orthodox reviews. 

81 CE, XV (1935), 54. 
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THE RUMANIAN CONFERENCES OF 1935 


The Anglicans now felt that it was up to the individual autocephalous 
churches to deal with the question of Anglican orders; hence Canon 
Douglas urged them at every opportunity “to get on with the 
business.”** Since the “Rumanian thesis” had been largely respon- 
sible for the Anglican declarations at the Conferences of 1930, it was 
made evident that the Rumanians were the ones to take the initiative. 
Consequently, on the occasion of a visit to London in July, 1934, by 
Bishop Semedria of Targovast, it was suggested, and later agreed 
upon, that an English delegation be sent to Rumania for conferences 
that would allow a formal examination of Anglican orders.'** 

In accordance with this plan, a Committee of Anglicans and Or- 
thodox was appointed; it convened in Bucharest from June 1 to 10, 
1935.4° The manner of procedure, which had previously been settled 
by correspondence, called for the reading of two papers, one by an 


Orthodox and the other by an Anglican, upon set subjects related to the - 


question, after which discussion followed “until the Rumanians were 
exhausted.” At the end, a Report was drawn up stating the agree- 
ments that had been reached, but owing to the illness of Monsignor 
Lucian, the Rumanian chairman of the Conference, the Holy Synod 
could not consider it until the spring of 1936. After its meeting on 
March 21, a telegram was dispatched tc Canon Douglas informing him 
that the Rumanian Synod had unanimously accepted the Report. 
The agreements made were soon published in England. We shall 
indicate them in a summary manner.* The Thirty-nine Articles were 
declared by the Anglican delegation to be a document of secondary 
importance, to be interpreted authoritatively by the Book of Common 
Prayer. They accepted the statement of the Rumanian Committee 
which declared that the Last Supper was an anticipation of the sac- 


188 Tbid., 55. 139 Tbid., 56. 
49 Dom M. Schwarz, “La visite des Anglicans 4 Bucarest,” Irénikon, XIII (1936), 
45-61. 


1 CE, loc. cit; Report of the Conference at Bucarest from June Ist to June 8th, 1935, 
between the Rumanian Commission on Relations with the Anglican Communion, and the 
Church of England Delegation appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury (London, 1936), 
pp. 4-5. This will be referred to as Report. 

18 CE., XV (1935), 65; Dom M. Schwartz, art. cit., pp. 217; 359. 

443 Church Times, May 22, 1936; Report. 
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rifice of the Cross whereon our Lord expiated the sins of all men; that 
the sacrifice of Calvary is perpetually presented in the Holy Eucharist 
in a bloodless fashion under the form of bread and wine, in order to 
make the fruits of the sacrifice of the Cross available; that in a myste- 
rious way the bread and wine become by consecration the Body and 
Blood of our Lord, and remain so as long as the Eucharistic elements 
exist; that those who receive the Eucharistic bread and wine truly 
partake of the Body and Blood of our Lord.“ 

Both delegations agreed to a statement regarding Holy Scripture and 
tradition which was practically the same as that of the Joint Com- 
mission.“ Further discussion was desired on the subject of the 
sacraments, but the Anglicans, with the approval of the Rumanians, 
recommended for the consideration of the Holy Synod a formula which 
agreed that the other five rites are ‘‘also Mysteries in which, an outward 
visible sign being administered, an inward spiritual grace is received.’ 
Man’s sanctification was declared to be by means of the Church and 
the holy sacraments, through the working of the Holy Ghost; man 
partakes of the grace of the redemption through faith and good works. 

The Rumanian Commission declared that since the Anglican de- 
clarations on the apostolic succession, holy orders, Holy Eucharist, 
holy mysteries in general, tradition, and justification were in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of the Orthodox Church, it recommended 
that the Holy Synod recognize the validity of Anglican orders.'7 

These statements, taken at their face value, show a remarkable de- 
velopment in Anglican terminology towards expressing their agree- 
ment with the doctrine of the Orthodox. Thus, the relation between 
the sacrifice of the Cross and the Eucharistic sacrifice is portrayed in 
the words: “The sacrifice on Calvary is perpetually presented in the 
Holy Eucharist in a bloodless fashion under the form of bread and 
wine”; then the fruits of the sacrifice of the Cross are said to be par- 
taken of through the Eucharistic sacrifice, in which the bread and wine 
become by consecration the Body and Blood of our Lord, remaining so 
as long as the elements exist.“* Agreement on the questions of tradi- 
tion and the sacraments advanced in the manner of expression, inas- 
much as separate statements regarding the meaning of tradition were 


Report, pp. 6-7. Ibid., p. 8. M6 Tbid., pp. 9-10. 
MI Loc, cit, M8 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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omitted, and the previous Anglican references to the indefinite number 
of sacraments and the limitations in the Book of Common Prayer 
were dropped. 

The extent to which these agreements could be termed the official 
mind of the two Churches was revealed in subsequent events. In 
May, 1936, the report was presented to the Convocation of York, 
which passed the following resolutions: “That this Synod thankfully 
accepts and approves the Report and trusts that it may lead to yet 
closer relations with the Rumanian Church and other branches of the 
Orthodox Communion.’’“* This motion was carried, it should be 
noted, on the supposition explained by the seconder and confirmed by 
the Prolocutor of the House, that a vote for the motion would not imply 
approval of all the doctrinal statements in the Report.%° The Con- 
vocation of Canterbury had more difficulty in stating its position, 
since Bishop Barnes objected that “there would be many people who 
would not endorse some of the statements in the report.” Prebendary 
Hinde said that “the statements contained in the Report were not 
compatible with the Prayer Book and the Thirty-nine Articles”; 
while Canon Guy Rogers felt that it “was not compatible with the 
teaching of the Church of England.”' Their resolution, as a con- 
sequence, expressed thanks to the Commission but put off further 
consideration of the Report.' 

Meanwhile, a period of rather sharp controversy developed in 
England. On the occasion of the visit of the Rumanian Patriarch 
Cristea to London, in June, 1936, the Low Church party sent a protest, 
signed by fifteen prominent Evangelical clergy, including six heads of 
theological colleges, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, with the request 
that he communicate it to the Patriarch.“* Mr. Albert Mitchel, 
President of the National Church League, wrote to the Record of May 
29, attacking the agreements of the Delegation and claiming that they 
had committed an “enormous and criminal blunder.” Bishop Knox 
wanted a message sent by Anglican clergymen to the Holy Synod, 
denying that there are more than two sacraments. The Record 
defended the position of the Reverend Hale Amos, who declared that 
the Thirty-nine Articles should govern the Prayer Book, and hence 


49 CE, XVII (1937), 7. 160 Messenger, op. cit., pp. 655-6. 1 Loc. cit. 
188 CE, loc. cit. 183 Messenger, loc. cit. 
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that the Church of England had been misrepresented at Bucharest; 
this viewpoint was defended in detail by the Secretary of the Church 
Association in a letter to the Patriarch Cristea.“ Dr. MacDonald, one 
of the members of the delegation to Rumania, replied to this line of 
attack in two long articles in the Record of October 30 and November 6. 
His arguments for the supremacy of the Prayer Book over the Articles 
were drawn from the Articles themselves, which he interpreted in a 
manner consonant with the Report: this the Record called a travesty of 
Reformation history. Along these lines the controversy continued.™ 

With this background in mind, the Convocation of Canterbury met 
in January, 1937, and passed the following resolution: ‘“That inasmuch 
as the Report of the Conference at Bucharest between the Rumanian 
Commission on relations with the Anglican Communion and the 
Church of England Delegation appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is consonant with Anglican formularies and a legitimate inter- 
pretation of the faith of the Church as held by the Anglican Commun- 
ion, this House accepts and approves of the Report.’ The meaning 
of the key words in this approval was indicated by Bishop Headlam 
when he said that a “legitimate interpretation” meant that the agree- 
ments presented in the Report were not the only permissible or rightful 
interpretation of the formularies, but only that of some Anglicans, 
since each party in the Anglican Church interprets its Catholic faith 
with a different nuance, and the Church must be taken as it is."5” 

In Rumania, a similar reaction of controversy ensued when the public 
became aware, through the English records, of the contents of the 
Report. The Orthodox theologian, Gala Galaction (Parintele Pici 
Pescu), professor of Holy Scripture at Chisinau, ran a series of articles 
in the Curentul of Bucharest during the fall and winter of 1936-37, in 
which he attacked the Anglicans as heretics and deplored the official 
apostasy of the Rumanian principals. The point that seemed to dis- 
please him most was the sacrifice of the word “transubstantiation” 
in the agreements. The doctrine of transubstantiation was essential, 
he argued, for the whole concept of the sacrifice and the priesthood; it 
was the orthodox doctrine of St. John Chrysostom, Peter Moghila, the 
Oriental patriarchs, and the individual synods. When the Reformers, 


4 Documentation catholique, (1937), 459-60. ™ Ibid., 562-5. 
6 CE, loc. cit. 167 Documentation catholique, loc. cit. 
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including the Anglicans, rejected this doctrine, they rejected every- 
thing connected with it, and so they could not be at one with the teach- 
ing of the Orthodox in this matter.1** 

A minor journal, the Blasul Monchilor, made similar charges, some- 
what bitterly complaining that the Anglicans had arranged their 
doctrines and gained their desire, but asserting that the Orthodox 
responsible ought to pour ashes on their heads."® The general As- 
sociation of Clergy published a motion in the Universul declaring the 
necessity of a categoric declaration by the Anglican communion ac- 
cepting the Orthodox doctrine and tradition, and maintaining that the 
final word must remain with an ecumenical council of the Orthodox 
Church.’ Such comments indicate the discontent among sections of 
the clergy over the results of the Conferences; but many of the 
hierarchy, it seems, looked with favor on the rapprochement. 

It is clear from what has been said about the manner in which the 
Report was approved by the Convocations of the Church of England 
and about the reactions in both countries that the ultimate advance in 
doctrinal agreement amounted to an official English statement that 
those members who wished to do so might legitimately hold the doc- 
trines agreed upon at Bucharest. The Rumanians, for their part, con- 
sidered this amount of party agreement sufficient to warrant the accept- 
ance of Anglican orders by “economy.” It was to become definitive 
for the whole Anglican communion when the synods of the other 
Churches and followers of the communion ratified the statements 


of the delegation.’ 
OTHER CONFERENCES 


The Orthodox were represented at the Oxford Congress on “Life and 
Work,” July 12-20, 1937, and at the Edinburgh meeting of the ‘World 
Conference on Faith and Order,” August 31-18, 1937. There was no 
question at either of these meetings of Anglo-Orthodox rapprochement 
as such, but a statement of their position in regard to certain points of 
doctrine which the Orthodox found it necessary to declare at Edin- 
burgh confirmed their attitude towards the Anglicans on these 
questions. Briefly, they reiterated their Lausanne declaration on the 


88 Union des églises, (1937), 174-5. 189 Tbid., 176-78. 
10° Thid., 179. 161 CE, XVI (1936), 15. 
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importance of tradition, stressing the fact that “the Word” (i.e., 
written and preached) is not so important as the church in the work 
of salvation, since it comes from the church. The church itself, they 
believed, is visible, and only one true church can be visible and exist 
on earth. The seven sacraments, they declared, are founded upon 
Holy Scripture and holy tradition; only those are valid which are 
administered by a canonically ordained minister and rightly performed 
according to the sacramental order of the church. This was made 
made particularly clear in regard to the Holy Eucharist, ‘which is the 
extension of the only and once offered sacrifice of our Lord,” in which 
“the offered gifts by virtue of the consecration are changed 
(ueraB4ddovrat) into the very Body and the very Blood of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and given to the faithful for the remission of sins and life 
everlasting.” Finally, they insisted that intercommunion was to be 
the crowning act of a previous complete reunion in the realm of faith and 
order, and that this faith was to be based on “the dogmatic teaching 
of the ancient Church as it is found in the Holy Scriptures, the Creed, 
the decisions of the Ecumenical Synods and the teaching of the Fathers 
and in the worship and in the whole life of the undivided Church.” 

The advent of the war prevented further official negotiations between 
Anglicans and Orthodox, but the Church of Greece gave its decision on 
Anglican orders on September 21, 1939. Four members of the theo- 
logical faculty of the University of Athens had been appointed to ex- 
amine the question and present their findings to the Holy Synod. Af- 
ter considering their report, the Holy Synod declared that the Church 
could, after examination of special circumstances, recognize by ‘“‘econ- 
omy” the orders of an Anglican cleric joining Orthodoxy. The 
dogmatic part of the papers prepared by the professors portray the 
relative agreement and disagreement of the two communions in a 
manner that confirms our own conclusions, which can now be sum- 
marised.'% 

The theological doctrines which have been principally under dis- 
cussion during all the years of relations and upon which no agreement 
has been reached, may be enumerated as follows: (1) the concept of 

1% Cf. The Second World Conference on Faith and Order, edited by Leonard Hodgson 
(New York, 1938), pp. 154-8; notes on pp. 353, 356, 358, 360. 

18 J. Gill S.J., “The Orthodox Church of Greece and Anglican Orders,” Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica, VI (1940), 239-44. 
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452 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
the church; (2) the precise extent of revelation; (3) the precise con- 
ditions necessary for full reunion; (4) the number of Ecumenical 
Councils; (5) the necessity of certain sacraments; (6) the use of the 
Filioque; (7) the place of the invocation of saints and the worship of 
icons. 

Partial official agreement, in the sense that the Orthodox Churches 
which have recognized Anglican orders have accepted statements 
made by Anglican representatives and approved by the Church of 
England Convocations as legitimate Anglican belief, has been reached 
on the following points: (1) the relation of Scripture to tradition; 
(2) authority in the church; (3) the seven sacraments; (4) the nature 
of purgatory; (5) prayers for the dead; (6) holy orders; (7) the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist; (8) the propitiatory sacrifice of the Mass. 
In the light of the evidence which has been presented, these agree- 
ments must be considered as sectional and in some points as merely 
verbal. 

There is at present, then, despite the efforts expended, no immediate 
prospect of doctrinal unity between Anglicans and Orthodox. The 
members of the Anglican communion who are anxious for rapprochement 
rarely speak of the differences between the churches; but the Orthodox 
are perhaps more outspoken regarding the extent of separation. 
Among the more recent utterances which stress this divergence are 
those of the Patriarch of Alexandria, Christophoros,™ of the Metro- 
politan Germanos,’® and of Professor P. N. Trembelas of the Un- 
iversity of Athens."* They all stress the Protestant aspect of the 
Anglican communion. 

164 Trénikon, XVI (1939), 461-3, citing an interview by Reuter. 

1 Tbid., XVIII (1945), 81, citing his article in Orthodoxia. 

166 Thid., 51-7, translating his report on an unofficial conference with an Anglican 
delegation at Athens in May, 1940, from Ekklesia. 
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REOPERATION AFTER DOUBLE VASECTOMY 


JOHN J. CLIFFORD, S.J. 
St. Mary of the Lake 


[* THEOLOGICAL StuprEs (VI [1945], 416-27) Father Nowlan, S.J., 
argues well that males who have undergone double vasectomy 
should not be classed with the impotent and thus barred from marriage. 
With that conclusion the present writer concurs. But with another 
of Father Nowlan’s conclusions—his certainty of the success of re- 
operation after double vasectomy, I wish to disagree. While the 
validity of Father Nowlan’s arguments for the potency of the doubly 
vasectomized stands independently of the success or non-success of 
reoperation after vasectomy, nevertheless that success or non-success 
will, for theologians who do not accept Father Nowlan’s main con- 
clusion, determine whether such vasectomized males are permanently, 
or only temporarily, impotent. 

Father Nowlan maintains that, in operating upon the doubly 
vasectomized, surgeons have attained a success which ranges from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent of the cases which have come under their 
operational care. To verify his figures he quotes two sets of statistics: 
one concerning surgical success in operating upon occluded vasa 
deferentia; and the other reporting success in operating upon vasec- 
tomized vasa. As the two types of operation present radically 
different physical conditions in the vasa, the present writer doubts 
very much whether one may argue validly from success in the first type 
to success in the second. But even granted that the two operations 
are so correlated that statistics for success in the first may be used 
legitimately for computing percentage-success in the second, neverthe- 
less we intend to show, from the very authorities quoted by Father 
Nowlan, that both sets of statistics are valueless in proving the per- 
centage figures of success in reoperation after double vasectomy. 

Let us consider first the operation upon an occluded vas deferens. 
Generally, the occlusion results from a gonococcal infection. The 
purpose of the operation is to circumvent the block or occlusion. 
Hence the surgeon (1) tests the potency of the vas above the occlusion, 
and (2) tests the epididymis for semen. If test (1) demonstrates 
potency above the block, and test (2) discovers semen in the epididy- 
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mis, an incision is made, and the patent section of the tube is ligated 
sidewise to the section of the epididymis containing semen. This 
union is called a side anastomosis. Technically, the operation is 
known as an epididymo-vasostomy, or a vaso-epididymal anastomosis, 
It may also be designated as the Hagner operation, after the surgeon 
who did most to popularize its technique. Popularly, it goes by such 
names as a short circuit or a by-passing of a vasal occlusion. It it 
important to note that this first operation is done with freshly cut 
tubes and sound tissues ready for healing. 

But the second operation—reoperation after double vasectomy— 
calls for an end-to-end union of the completely severed tubes, which 
for years have been not only severed but often ligated. Hence, in 
the tubes and tissues degeneration has set in and progressed often 
enough into a state of atrophy. It is to be noted, then, that the 
surgeon is not dealing here, as in vaso-epididymal anastomosis, with 
freshly incised tubes and tissues. While the actual end-to-end union 
of the vasectomized tubes does not offer unusual difficulty, yet there 
is great hazard (1) in aligning the lumina of the several tubes so that 
the tiny passageway remains patent, and (2) in preventing the scar 
tissue formed in the healing of the wound from blocking the same 
tiny passageway. 

Let us now contrast these operations from medical sources. 


F. Hagner has had about 50% success with his surgical attempts to restore 
fertility to those males who have been sterile because of a pathological condition of 
their seminal tubes or epididymides. But it is much too soon to declare that 
scalpingectomized or vasectomized individuals can be made fertile again. Theo- 
retically, it seems plausible. All it needs is the restoration of the anatomical 
continuity of the oviducts, which might be established by reuniting the cut ends, 
or the restoration of the anatomical continuity of the seminal ducts by a similar 
method. Practically, surgeons have not altogether succeeded in this effort. The 
degeneration of the cut ends of the oviducts and of the cut ends of the seminal ducts 
with their supporting tissues makes the reversible fertility operation practically im- 
practicable and apparently impossible. The future might give ussome appropriate 
operation for this purpose." 


Landman here admits fifty per cent success for vaso-epididymal anas- 
tomosis, and practically no success for anastomosis of vasectomized 


1 Landman, Human Sterilization, pp. 233-34. 
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tubes. Nor does he even hint that the percentage figures for one 
operation may be used for the second operation. 

Evidence to the same effect comes to me in a personal communica- 
tion from Dr. Abraham Stone. We have a special reason for quoting 
Dr. Stone: he is editor of the magazine Human Fertility, which 
formerly enjoyed the title Journal of Contraception. The contracep- 
tionists have long been on the alert to find a foolproof method of 
sterilization which would at the same time be reversible, so that 
persons who at some future time desired children might have their 
potency restored. Writing in the Journal of Contraception on the 
occasion of a successful reversal of a vasectomy—a case Father Nowlan 
likewise reports—Stone says: 


The recent report by Freiberg and Lepsky of a successful restoration of the 
vas deferens after a previous vasectomy is, therefore, of considerable interest. 
This successful result opens up a new field for further experimentation. With 
improvement and simplification of the technique, it is quite possible that a 
vasectomy might soon come to be looked upon as a reversible operation and hence 
feasible for cases where prolonged but not necessarily permanent sterilization may 
be indicated.” 

If success in the vaso-epididymal operation likewise spelled success 
in reversing a vasectomy, the contraceptionists, in their eagerness to 
obtain a reversible vasectomy, would be the first to seize upon and 
exploit that fact. Yet, some five years after writing the above edi- 
torial, Stone, in a personal answer to the present writer’s direct inquiry 
on the point, states: 


The reports fof success] to which you refer dealt largely, I believe, with cases 
where there was some obstruction in the epididymis and where the lumen of the 
genital tract was restored by anastomising the vas deferens to the upper part of the 
epididymis, thus circumventing the obstructed area. I do not think that any of 
these operations had been performed on patients who had been sterilized—that 
is, where the vas deferens was actually cut. There is a difference between the 
first and the second type of operation, because when the vas deferens is severed, 
the separation takes place fairly high up in the scrotum, and the operation would 
involve bringing together the severed ends. I should hardly think that it would be 
possible to obtain a 25 per cent success in reversing a sterilization. While the 
likelihood of restoring the lumen of a cut vas is not very good, it might, however, 
be possible in the hands of a skilled surgeon.* 


* A. Stone, Jour. of Contraception, Oct. 1939, p. 131. 
3 Id., to the author, April 10 and Aug. 7, 1944. 
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Le Comte of Georgetown Medical School writes me: 


I do not believe that Dr. Hagner’s work on sterilization is comparable to at- 
tempts to re-establish the lumen of the vas after it has been deliberately sectioned 
and ligated. His work, as I remember it, had to do only with instances in which 
sterility followed disease, mainly gonorrheal epididymitis.‘ 


The opinions quoted above all concur in distinguishing the two 
operations in such wise that success in one cannot be legitimately 
predicated of the other. Yet a very great difficulty remains to be 
resolved—a difficulty founded on the reply of a distinguished force 
and authority in the medical world. In a reply to an inquiry about 
reversing a vasectomy, the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion takes a stand opposed to the one we have thus far supported: 


While it is possible to unite the two ends of the vasa, the more sensible operation 
would be that of epididymo-vasostomy, just as for occlusion after an epididymitis. 
The operation proposed by Hagner has been most successful. Whichever method 
is employed, it is essential at the operation to test the patency of the vasa and to 
aspirate the testicle to see if it produces spermatozoa. The prognosis is poor and 
only about 30% of operations are successful when judged by finding live 
spermatozoa in a condom specimen after the operation.® 


This reply from such an authoritative source as the Journal of the 
American Medical Association caused grave doubt, if not grave con- 
fusion,tome. But I obtained reassurance from Dr. H. L. Kretschmer, 
then President of the American Medical Association, who counselled 
writing to Morris Fishbein, M.D., editor of the Journal, to ask for 
definite statistics in the matter at issue. Dr. Fishbein wrote: 


Replying to your letter of June 5 [1945]: There do not appear to be any exten- 
sive reliable statistics dealing with the restoration of the potency of the occluded 
vas deferens, although such operations have been reported frequently during the 
past twenty years. There have been occasional successes, but the failures are 
probably more frequent than the successes. In a statement published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association on this subject, we stated: ‘The 
prognosis is poor no matter what procedure is employed, and only about 30% 
of the operations are successful when judged by finding live spermatozoa after 
the operation.*® 

Le Comte, to the author, July 25, 1944. 

5 Questions and Answers, Chicago: A. M. A. Press, (1939), p. 304. 

*M. Fishbein, to the author, June 7, 1945. 
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I wrote again to inquire whether the thirty per cent success repre- 
sented thirty per cent success in the vaso-epididymal operation, or 
in restoring vasectomized vasa, or in a combination of both operations. 
“Replying to your letter of June 9 [1945],” wrote Dr. Fishbein, “The 


rai total series of cases is so small that percentages cannot have a great 
deal of significance.” 
two Our deduction, then, from the Fishbein correspondence is, that 
tely any such attempt as that made by Father Nowlan to use percentage 
» be figures as a basis upon which to build his conclusions about the success 
orce of reoperation after vasectomy or upon occluded vasa is doomed to 
out failure—not indeed because such figures fail to be quoted, but rather 
cia- because they are based upon so small a series of reported cases that 


no valid conclusions may be drawn from them. Over a long period 
: of time, I have personally and most carefully scrutinized the Quarterly 
9 Index of reports from all over the world, only to be disappointed in 
the very insignificant number of cases therein recorded. 

1 to Moreover, to confirm my conclusions on the small number of cases 
and reported, I have interrogated the Regents or Deans of our five Catholic 
ive medical schools. The first reply is from Father Anthony Berens,S.]J., 
of Marquette Medical School: 


the I have seen several doctors about the problem of restoring function after double 
m- vasectomy, but they have nothing definite to offer. Dr. Marquardt, who is in the 
er, same office with two other urologists, one of whom is the head of our department, 
ed says they never had a case. It has occurred to me that perhaps the best thing for 


you to do is to consult Dr. Herman L. Kretschmer. He is one of the most out- 
standing urologists in the U.S. He has been President of the American Urological 
Society, and is now President of the A.M.A.” 


> The second reply is from Dr. I. F. Volini, Acting Dean of Loyola 
“a Medical School, Chicago, who states that he knows of no statistics in 
re this field, but refers me to Dr. H. L. Kretschmer. The latter replied: 
1€ 


Some time ago I met Dr. Volini and talked over the subject which you discussed 
% in your letter to me, namely, the success or failure of surgical repair for a previously 
performed vasectomy. I am sorry I cannot quote figures. As a matter of fact, 
I do not remember ever reading figures on the percentage of success following the 
repair of a previous vasectomy.® 

7A. Berens, to the author, Aug. 17, 1944. 

*H. Kretschmer, to the author, March 15, 1945. 
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Father David McCauley, S.J., of Georgetown Medical School 
directed me to Dr. Le Comte and Dr. Wm. Herbst of the medica] 
staff. “I do not believe,” writes Dr. Le Comte, “that you will prove 
much from statistics of reported cases, for there are too many factors 
that enter into the result. Most prominent is that a surgeon is apt | 
to report successful cases of re-union and keep the failures to him- 
self.”* ‘Should I hear of any statistics,” writes Dr. Herbst, “that 
would be of interest to you, I should be very happy to let you know.’ 

From the Regent of Creighton Medical School, Father J. J. 
McInerney, S.J., comes the following reply: 


I delayed answering your letter of July 8 because I was looking up some litera- 
ture on vasectomy. Checking the references from the Medical Index, I was 
unable to find any statement in regard to the percentage of successful operations. 
I discussed the matter with our urologists; they stated that 25% would be high. 
It is their opinion that it would be about 2%. However, they have no actual data 
to substantiate this statement." 


To date no reply has come from St. Louis University Medical 
School. 

We are now ready to take up and analyse the statistics and weight 
of the authorities quoted by Father Nowlan in direct confirmation of 
his claim to from twenty-five to fifty per cent success in surgical 
repair after vasectomy. Three cases of successful surgery are reported 
in his article. We admit the authenticity of these three cases but. 
add that valid statistics are not built on three cases. Father Nowlan 
then quotes (1) Gosney and Popenoe, and (2) Dickinson, to the effect 
that successful surgery after vasectomy has reached twenty-five per 
cent or more of the cases operated upon. 

These last-named authorities, Gosney, Popenoe, and Dickinson are pre- 
sumably the :nost weighty in the field because of their familiarity with the Cali- 
fornia cases. If we accept the above testimonies—and there seems little reason 


to reject them—we may assert that for any particular case of ordinary vasectomy 
there is a 25%-50% chance of restoring the vas deferens to normal functioning.” 


Let us take up these authorities separately and examine their 
claims. Gosney and Popenoe are the authors of Sterilization for 


* Le Comte, ibid. 10. W. Herbst, to the author, July 24, 1944. 
J. McInerney, to the author, July 17,1944. ™T. Nowlan, art. cit., pp. 417-18. 
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Human Betterment, a pamphlet rather than a book. Their statement 
is: “Theoretically vasectomy is also reversible. Skilled surgeons 
have had about 25% success in reestablishing the opening of the tube 
and getting pregnancy in the wife.” Be it noted at once that Gosney 
and Popenoe supply no authorities to back up their claim of a twenty- 
five per cent success in reversing vasectomy. After reading their 
statement, unsupported as it is by other facts and figures, I decided 
in the interests of truth to write to Dr. Popenoe (who, by the way, is 
a doctor of science and not a doctor of medicine) to inquire what 
statistics he could make available to us, in support of the twenty-five 
per cent claim of success which he and Gosney put forth. 

In view of Father Nowlan’s statement already quoted: “Gosney, 
Popenoe, and Dickinson are presumably the most weighty in the field 
because of their familiarity with the California cases,” the reply of 
Popenoe to our letter becomes doubly interesting. It is reported 
here in full. 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY RELATIONS 
607 S. Hill Street 

Los ANGELES, 14, CatrrorniA, Aug. 25, 1944. 
Dear Dr. CLIFFORD: 

In actual practice there is almost never a-demand for reversal of vasectomy, and 
I don’t happen to know of any such case in California. More than twenty years 
ago an attempt was made to reverse the operation, Dr. Margaret M. Smythe of 
Stockton State Hospital being the surgeon; but when I studied the patients in the 
State hospitals, I could not locate this man. I do not know of any surgeon in 
private practice in this State who has attempted it; the attempt may have been 
made frequently, but in the nature of the case nothing is likely to be said about it. 
Most of the information was derived from experiments made in Austria in connec- 
tion with a famous trial with which you are doubtless familiar. 
Cordially yours, 

Paui Popenoe, Director. 


Apparently, then, Gosney and Popenoe cannot be quoted any longer 
as holding a twenty-five per cent success in reoperation after 
vasectomy. 

A second inquiry directed to Dr. Popenoe for information upon 
the Austrian trial brought back the following letter: 


4 Gosney and Popenoe, Sterilization for Human Betterment, p. 78. 
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Sept. 9, 1944 


Dear Dr. CLIFForD: 
There is some scattered discussion of sterilization-reversal in the medical 


literature, which could easily be picked up through the indices of medical periodi- 
cals. So far as the male is concerned, it is an outgrowth of two situations: 

1) Accidental severance of the vas. Half a century ago the Mayo brothers 
described such an instance: ‘Complete section of the vas deferens, end-to-end 
union,’ Annals of Surgery, 21: 35, 1895. 

2) Sterility due to blocked epididymis, with consequent need to cut the vas and 
implant it at a different point, in order to open a channel for the spermatozoa. 
This is a well-known, though not a particularly frequent, procedure, and many 
references to it and descriptions of it can be found in the literature. 

The Austrian trial of which I spoke took place in 1933. A Viennese surgeon 
had operated on many men in the working classes, I think some such number as 
150 was mentioned, as a birth-control expedient. He was prosecuted by the 
government under an old statute prohibiting the damaging of the population, or 
words to that effect. His defense was that he had not damaged the population, 
because the operation that had to be performed was a reversible one; it could be 
undone at anytime. This raised the question of fact. The government appointed 
a couple of referees, surgeons of distinction on one of the medical faculties, I believe 
it was the University of Graz. They experimented for some time and reported 
that vasectomy could, in fact, be reversed. The defendant also produced some of 
his patients on whom he had successfully reversed the operation. 

So far as ordinary sterilization of the male is concerned, I should say that 
reversal was to be more considered as a theoretical possibility than an actual 
practice. 

The situation is approximately the same in the female. There is a considerable 
literature dealing with operations for restoring a woman’s fertility, when sterility is 


due to the very common cause of tubal closure. 
Cordially yours, 
Paut Director 


We note, first, with regard to the Austrian trial that nothing more 
is claimed than the possibility of undoing vasectomy and some actual 
reversals of vasectomy. We are interested in the percentage figures 
of successful reversals. Secondly, we note these two statements: 
(a) epididymo-vasostomy “is a well-known but not a particularly 
frequent procedure,” and (b) “‘so far as ordinary sterilization of the 
male in this country is concerned, I should say that reversal was to 
be considered more as a theoretical possibility than an actual practice” 
(italics ours). Again, Dr. Popenoe can scarcely be held up as an 
authority for a twenty-five per cent success in reversing vasectomy. 
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The third author quoted by Father Nowlan was R. L. Dickinson, 
M.D. My correspondence with Dickinson on the same subject is as 
follows. Three letters were exchanged. In the first Dickinson 
said: “I refer you to the highest authority, namely the new book, 
Male Fertility by Robert S. Hotchkiss, just published by Lippincott.” 
Unfortunately, Hotchkiss reported but one operation performed by 
himself to reverse a vasectomy; the result is stated in his own words: 
“Tt is to be regretted that further information relative to the outcome 
of the operation is not available at this writing.” 

In a second letter to Dickinson, I pointed out that only one case of 
reoperation after vasectomy was reported by Hotchkiss in Male 
Fertility, and then asked him (1) what was his personal estimate of 
success in such operations, and (2) whether one could validly argue 
from success in vaso-epididymal anastomosis to like success in anas- 
tomosis after vasectomy. He replied: “I have not found any figures 
on end-to-end anastomosis of the sectioned vas. In skilled hands it 
should be better than implantation in the epididymis. (The demand 
has been too infrequent.) It is simpler than implantation. Inquire 
again ina month. I am reviewing all recent literature. Germany’s 
very extensive reports are on permanent methods in the feeble-minded 
and insane.’ 

After a month, I again addressed Dickinson to inquire about the 
German statistics and received the following information: ‘There 
have been almost no restorations reported in German literature. 
In the 176 page book by Bauer and Mikulitz-Radecker, Die Praxis 
der Sterilisierungsoperation, there is no mention of restoration. You 
know Hagner’s work.”?? It is to be noted, then, that Dickinson, 
who is Father Nowlan’s other authority on the California cases, has 
nothing by way of statistics to offer abeut them. Moreover, in the 
German field, where one might naturally expect rich findings, Dickin- 
son’s review of recent literature was baryen of results. I admit that 
Dickinson thinks that end-to-end anastomosis is easier than side- 
to-side anastomosis, as done in the Hagner operation. This opinion 
is not shared by the many other authorities already mentioned, among 
whom is the Journal of the American Medical Association. 


4 Dickinson, to the author, Sept. 11, 1944. ™ Hotchkiss, Male Ferlility, pp. 184-85. 
% Dickinson, to the author, Oct. 26, 1944. 17 Id. to the author, Dec. 8, 1944. 
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But a further word about Dickinson must be added. As quoted 
by Father Nowlan, he states: ‘‘Research is needed. . . on implantation 
of the cut tube into the epididymis to restore fertility, because the 
claim of 50% success has hardly been substantiated. It looks as if 
25% of success were nearer actuality... .’”* This implantation of 
the cut tube into the epididymis belongs, according to Dickinson’s 
second letter, to the Hagner type of operation, whose purpose is to 
restore fertility in an occluded vas. This type of operation has not 
been used, and, according to some authorities quoted above, cannot 
be used, to restore the continuity of the vasa after double vasectomy. 
But, even granting that it has been employed, nevertheless, according 
to Dr. Fishbein, quoted above, the total series of cases is so small 
that percentage figures about it are meaningless. 

Let us here look for a moment at the diversity of percentage figures 
of success quoted by various medical authorities in the matter of the 
Hagner operation (or, as it is likewise called, the vaso-epididymal 
operation, or the epididymal-vasostomy, or the implantation of the 
cut tube in the epididymis. Hagner claimed fifty per cent success.” 
Landman accepts Hagner’s claim.”” Dickinson states that twenty- 
five per cent is nearer actuality.** Hotchkiss states twenty per cent 
should be successful. Weisman claims ten per cent success is cor- 
rect. Ejisendrath and Rolnick allow no more than ten per cent.™ 
The Journal of the American Medical Association states thirty per 
cent.* But Dr. Fishbein, editor of the Journal, added in a letter to 
me, quoted above, that the total series reported is too small for per- 
centage figures to be significant. 

After considering the statistics and counterstatistics reported here, 
together with the claims and counterclaims of the best professional 
men in the field, perhaps a feeling of confusion may overtake the 
reader. Well, I frankly confess that confusion has been a familiar 
experience of mine in the pursuit and reading of medical literature. 
For, outside of well-established modes of medication and standard 


18 T. Nowlan, art. cit., p. 417. 
49 Hagner, “Operative Treatment of Sterility in the Male,” Jour. A. M. A., CVII 


(1936), 1855. 
* Landman, loc. cit. 
% Dickinson, “Sterilizing without Unsexing,” Jour. A. M. A., XCII (1929), 378. 
% Hotchkiss, op. cit., p. 178. % Weisman, You Too Can Have a Baby, p. 137. 


™ Eisendrath and Rolnick, Urology, p. 943. %* Questions and Answers, 304. 
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operations—and happily there are many such—the quest for statistics 
must follow an extremely cautious course if the searcher is not to be 
led into error. One reason for a generous estimate of statistical 
success in the present matter is, I think, the attitude of medical men 
that no harm is done by operating, since the patient is as well off 
after the operation as before. Thus, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association remarks: ‘“‘The operation itself is not dangerous, 
and if properly done, can do no harm even if unsuccessful. Occasion- 
ally it may be repeated later on.” “T believe, as a physician, one 
is justified in advising the patient to take a chance that the repair 
will be successful.”””” 

Reputable opinions, such as those just quoted, must lead one to 
suspect that the chief reason for ill success lies in the small number of 
cases upon which surgeons have had a chance to exercise their skill 
and, consequently, to study and develop new techniques to meet the 
problem presented in reversing a vasectomy. Apparently, then, the 
vasectomized are not desirous of having their seminal ducts restored 
to normal functioning. The statistician of one of the best known 
urological clinics in the United States informed the present writer 
that in the course of twenty years in the institute’s history not a 
single patient presented himself for a reversal of vasectomy. 

But if any credence can be given to reports emanating from Germany 
to the effect that vast numbers of males have been constrained to 
submit to state sterilization, there shines the hope that not a few of 
these unhappy victims of despicable tyranny may ardently wish to 
be made fertile again. From the normal standpoint, these unhappy 
sufferers may well be encouraged to undergo surgery in the hope of 
leading a natural family life. But is there an obligation to do so? 
My answer is: No. For the prognosis is at present so unfavorable 
that a moral certainty of success is lacking. Moreover, I hope that 
the main thesis of Father Nowlan will find general acceptance among 
canonists, and that therefore the vasectomized will soon be eliminated . 
from the category of the impotent. 

As a general conclusion, this will stand: The total series of cases 
reported both for epididymo-vasostomy and for reversal of vasectomy 
is so small that percentage figures of success cannot be very significant. 


* Loc. cit. " H. Kretschmer, to the author, March 15, 1945. 
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NOTES 


RECENT TRENDS WITH REGARD TO FASTING 


The codifiers of canon law left the regulations on fasting completely adapt- 
able to the needs of various peoples, countries, and climates. Hence, with 
reference to the quantity of food permitted on fast days canon 1251 decrees: 
“The law of fasting prescribes that there be only one full meal a day; but it 
does not forbid the taking of some food in the morning and in the evening, 
provided the approved custom of places is kept with regard to the quantity 
and quality of food.” The canon is universal in application but determines 
very little. The essence of fasting is that only one full meal be taken a day; 
out of consideration for health two smaller meals were permitted—how 
large they could be was up to local custom to decide. The law clearly 
allowed considerable leeway. And it immediately occasioned dissatisfac- 
tion—though not so much with the Code as with the moral theologians. 

For centuries—even before, but especially since, St. Alphonsus—the 
moralists had been laying down their eight-ounce rule for the collation, and 
of late years had assigned the two-ounce limit for breakfast. They meant 
merely to report their national customs, but the new complaint was that they 
had made the law of fasting too strict, too much a matter of maximum 
amounts, with the result that people no longer fasted at all. If an eight- 
ounce maximum was too little for a woman with a large family living in a 
cold climate, then she received a dispensation—and the Church’s mortifica- 
tion was forgotten. The not-so-veiled assertion was that the moralists 
with their figures had become the determinants of custom and hindered the 
observance of the law. 

The first explicit salvo in this direction came in 1921 from the French 
weekly, L’Ami du clergé, with a long unsigned article evidently by a compe- 
tent theologian. He blamed the eight-ounce formula on St. Alphonsus, and 
rightly. Although Alphonsus had left some openings for a variation of that 
formula—which was then the custom in southern Europe—many of his 
successurs borrowed only the number.? The eight-ounce rule became very 
popular and remained so through two decades of the present century, espe- 
cially among confessors. With that rule it was much easier to solve peni- 
tents’ problems than to have to study each individual case. Thus did the 
custom of widespread dispensations really spread throughout the Church. 

In our own century, then, we find ourselves in quite a dilemma: Whether 
to keep the law strict and see it observed by relatively few, even of loyal 
1 L’Ami du dergé, XX XVIII (1921), 593-602. 
® Theologia Moralis (ed. Gaudé; Rome, 1907), II, n. 1025. 
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NOTES 465 
churchgoers; or—and this seems to be the trend at present—to relax our 
fasting customs slightly so that those who want to fast can do so. Appar- 
ently in our day we are in the very midst of another significant change in the 
practice of fasting in the Church. There has been a steady lessening of the 
mortification required by the Church, which in her wisdom has permitted 
many liberties in the course of the centuries, so that another relaxation 
would by no means be quid inauditum. 

Certainly until St. Bernard’s time—he died in 1153—nothing was eaten 
on a fast day before evening. As early as 821, some had tried moving the 
one meal up to three o’clock, only to be rebuked by contrary custom and 
local authority. Yet, by the time of St. Thomas, three o’clock was the 
accepted time, and in his Summa Theologica he devotes an article to justify- 
ing it. Moreover, he said that to eat circa horam nonam—about the hour of 
nones—was legitimate; since nones extends from twelve to three, it was not 
long before noon was accepted almost universally as the hour for the main 
repast. And some centuries later, St. Alphonsus fought in vain against the 
tendency to have it at eleven in the morning—which modern moralists now 
allow for almost any justifying reason. 

It was only when the dinner was changed from the evening that anybody 
thought of a collation, or evening snack. And at first—about the thirteenth 
century—only a small amount of wine with a few morsels of food, ne potus 
noceat, was permitted. When noon became the hour of the main meal, a 
larger collation was inevitable and was perfectly licit by the end of the 
Middle Ages, though custom restricted it to fruit, bread, and a little wine. 
In the sixteenth century however, the collation grew to five, six, and even 
eight ounces, and Suarez is said to have testified that eight ounces was the 
usual amount among Jesuits.‘ Whatever the varying customs may have 
been, St. Alphonsus, around 1770, helped settle them at eight ounces. 

In passing, we should note that this collation began with just a little 
bread and wine, and in three centuries grew into a modest meal.’ Could 
not the same be happening today with our breakfast? For at present an 
eight- or ten-ounce collation does not bother Americans much, whereas the 
two-ounce breakfast just is not enough for us to do a good morning’s work 
when we have eaten nothing since six the previous evening. 

The idea of a breakfast or frustulum, as it is called, seems unknown even 


* Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 147, a. 7. 

‘St. Alphonsus (op. cit., II, n. 1075): “Melius igitur alii communiter asserunt permitti 
in collatiuncula octo uncias cibi . . . sicut testatur Fagundez ex Suarez, de Societate Jesu.” 

5 For a more complete history of the quantity—as well as of the quality—of food per- 
mitted on fast days, see F. Blaton, “De objecto legis jejunii,” Collationes Gandavenses, 
XX (1933), 16-25. 
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to St. Alphonsus. It was not until 1843 that the Sacred Penitentiary gave 
the following answer to a question from Canada: “Those who in the morning 
on fast days take a small quantity of coffee or chocolate with a piece of bread 
should not be disturbed.’ The Code also expressly permits some food in 
the .aorning; note, however, that there is no mention of two ounces. Cus- 
tom in the last century set it at that amount, and most moralists put it 
down; and the Lenten letters of today generally say the same, though some 
bishops now avoid an exact number and leave the breakfast requirement 
vague, as, for instance, in New York and Wilmington. 

It is remarkable that the law of fasting has been so modified through the 
centuries, and that this progressive relaxation has come about with no direct 
legislation of the Church. As Armand Gougnard, a Belgian theologian, 
puts it: “In the course of time the Church has constantly noted the weaken- 
ing of this double law [of fast and abstinence]; she has allowed this pro- 
gressive relaxation rather through indults and privileges, than through 
general legislation.”” Where customs tended to develop, particular dio- 
cesan synods or local bishops occasionally objected and forced a return to 
former strictness, but many local practices eventually won out. Changes in 
fasting requirements have always derived from below—from the practice of 
the people guided by their bishops—not from universal restrictions or from 
the teaching of the moral authors. This is one reason why the Code, despite 
the multitude of moralists, established as the norm for fasting not auctores 
probati, but probata locorum consuetudo. And this custom means not a forty 
years’ practice, but merely the way the thing is done here and now by most 
of the people of a place under the vigilance of their local superiors.® 

With this as a background, we can better judge the movement of the last 
three decades towards further easing of fasting requirements. It has not 
been the great moral theologians who have led the way, but the lesser writers 
as mirrors of popular opinion, and the bishops themselves as shepherds of 
their people. The auctores probati are just beginning to endorse the trend. 
Even before the above-mentioned article appeared in L’Ami du clergé, mor- 
alists had indeed noticed the movement; yet, while granting some freedom, 
they usually insisted on the two- and eight-ounce rule and were content to 
say a person in need of it could add a bit more to these meals. Just how 
much more, was not usually said—but an addition of four ounces during a 


6S. Penitentiaria, Nov. 21, 1843; cited by Bucceroni, Enchiridion Morale (Rome, 1887), 
n. 492. 

7“A propos du caréme,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, IV (1927), 207. 

® See Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici (Malines & Rome: Dessain, 1934), 
II, n. 566; also AAS, XI (1919), 480, for a decision of the Code Commission to the same 
effect. 
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day was regarded as serious matter.® Others state the principle, which 
seems to date back to about 1850: “It is allowed to take as much food as is 
necessary to perform one’s duties properly.’”*® But how much would these 
allow? All seem to permit up to ten ounces at the collation. Piscetta- 
Gennaro (1929) and Génicot-Salsmans (1931) would incline to admit as much 
extra as would not constitute quite another full collation of eight ounces. 
On the other hand, Wouters (1932) and Aertnys-Damen (1928) would frown 
on one or two ounces over the ten. The accepted present-day moralists 
mostly have been slow in relaxing; in fact, Merkelbach was absolutely 
opposed to the new tendency and up to 1938 was still continuing the fight." 

Vermeersch was the first international name to accept the new proposals— 
in an article in Periodica for 1933 and in the final edition of his moral book, 
issued posthumously in 1937.2 He would allow if really needed—not other- 
wise—sixteen ounces of food a day outside the full meal; and suggested a 
four-ounce and twelve-ounce division. His explicit reason for such a large 
amount was to preserve the traditional fast of the Church. Really, he was 
not establishing custom in this matter, as was claimed in 1935 by Fabregas, 
a Jesuit moral professor at the Gregorian; for many articles had already 
been published with at least tacit approval from the bishops. The writer 
in the widely-read L’A mi du clergé never had to retract. 

Similar ideas were expressed, perhaps more prudently, in 1923 and 1927 
by Gougnard, first in La vie diocésaine,“ then in the Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses; in the latter he writes: “‘Without doubt the particular form of 
penance imposed by the canons [on fasting] is a positive law, which does not 
oblige cum proprio incommodo. The substance of the precept, one meal a 
day, will be safeguarded and rendered possible of fulfillment if it is admitted 


%E.g., Génicot (3d ed.; 1900), I, n. 440, 3; Sabetti-Barrett (29th ed.; 1920), n. 333, q. 
12; Ferreres (10th ed.; 1919), I, n. 607, q. 7; n. 612, q. 2. 

1T. Card. Gousset, Théologie morale (Paris, 1850), I, 113. See M. Browne, ‘The 
Ecclesiastical Fast,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, XVLII (1936), 263-64; L. J. Twomey, 
S.J., “The Lenten Fast: Is it an Insupportable Burden?” American Ecclesiastical Review, 
XCIX (1938), 107. 

4 “Nunc autem quidam vellent quantitatem ad conditionem personae proportionaliter 
determinari, sed longe ultra 8 vel 10 uncias quas S. Alphonsus generatim permittit. . . . 
Talis praxis non potest auctoritate privata introduci, sed solum de consensu S. Sedis, aut 
potestatis ab ea ad hoc delegatae” (Sum. Theol. Moral. (3d ed.; Paris, 1938], II, n. 958A, 1). 

2 “De frustulo et coenula quadragesimali,” Periodica, XXII (1933), 60*-68*; Theol. 
Moral., III, n. 819. It is to be kept in mind, however, that Vermeersch considers it a 
serious matter for a person to eat sixteen ounces outside the full meal on a fast day if he 
can get along without difficulty on the two- and eight-ounce formula. 

3 M. Fabregas, S.J., “De re quadragesimali,” Periodica, XXIV (1935), 77*-80*. 

4 “Te lege jejunii,” La vie diocésaine, XII (1923), 237-49. 
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468 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
that the accessory meals should be so organized that the person fasting can 
stand the mortification imposed. ...” The author’s object in saying this is 
that more may fast; for if dispensations multiply, we should be forced to 
say “that the Church imposes on the generality of the faithful a law whose 
observance would hinder the fulfilling of one’s state in life.’ 

Then followed in quick succession other articles in the same tenor: by 
Dr. Mahoney in The Clergy Review, and F. Blaton in the Collationes Gan- 
davenses,"* both in 1933. Much of what Vermeersch wrote that same year in 
Periodica was quoted with approval the year following in the New York 
Conference Bulletin.® Father Michael Browne wrote at length in the Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record for 1936. And other articles favoring the movement 
appeared in the American Ecclesiastical Review for February, 1938;7* in the 
Canadian journal, Revue eucharistique du clergé, a year later; and again in 
the New York Conference Bulletin in 1940.% 

What is equally interesting is the attitude of those in authority towards 
this trend. These theologians would not have been permitted to continue 
in this vein if they were running counter to Church doctrine—and many 
bishops had a chance to interfere, since the articles appeared in France, 
Belgium, England, Italy, Ireland, Canada, and the United States. More- 
over, there is concrete evidence that the hierarchy is most sympathetic. In 
1937, for example, the Fifth Provincial Council of Malines in Belgium urged 
the faithful, while not making their collation a full supper, yet to avoid in- 
terpreting the law so strictly as to make fasting impossible. In the sixty- 
ninth decree we read: “In general it will be allowed to anyone to take as 
large a quantity of food as is necessary for him to avoid an indisposition 
which might hinder him from conveniently performing the duties of his state 
in life.” The decrees of this Council were approved by Pius XI in 1938.* 


% Ephem. Theol. Lov., TV (1927), 208. 

[bid., p. 210. 

17“Why Do Thy Disciples Not Fast?” The Clergy Review, V (1933), 125 ff. (Fora 
French translation, see “Discussions sur le jedne,” Lo cité chrétienne, VII [1932-33], 
514-23.) 

18 F, Blaton, art. cit., pp. 16-25. 

19 “Lenten Mortification,” New York Conference Bulletin, XII (1934), 47-49. 

2° M. Browne, art. cit., pp. 255-76. 

L. Twomey, art. cit., pp. 97-110. 

2M. Roy, S.S.S., “Les ‘onces’ du jedne—norme incomplete,” Revue eucharistique du 
clergé, Feb., 1939, pp. 36-44. 

“Lenten Mortification,” New York Conf. Bull., XVIII (1940), 33-35. 

™ See Acta et Decreta Concilii Provincialis Mechliniensis (Malines: Dessain, 1938), V. 
A. van Hove (Ephem. Theol. Lov., XV [1938], 600) mentions the papal approbation and 
notes that this revolutionary decree is merely a suggestion of the Council without the 
force of a law. 
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In both Quebec and Montreal in 1936 and 1937, the Lenten regulations al- 
lowed up to one-third of one’s ordinary meals if one felt the need of that 
much. And just at that time Pope Pius XI himself eased the requirements 
for Rome, as Vermeersch testifies, and allowed cheese and eggs not only for 
the evening but even for the morning meal. Yet no breakfast with bread, 
cheese, eggs, and some liquid will be just two ounces. 

More recent moral theologians seem to be accepting this trend also. To- 
gether with Vermeersch we have the French Jesuit, J.-B. Vittrant. The 
third edition of his Théologie morale was published in Paris during the war. 
After giving the usual rules for fasting, he adds: ‘“Those who need or think 
they need around two ounces more can take them with a clear conscience. 
Moreover, we can, it would seem, allow those for whom the amount is still 
insufficient, to take what is necessary for them to perform their usual duties 
without inconvenience: it does not follow that they have a sufficient reason 
for considering themselves entirely exempt from the law of fasting, nor that 
they can transform the collation into a full course dinner.”””” 

As is usual when moralists take up a problem, the question has arisen: 
Does this mode of fasting oblige in conscience? That is to say: Must a person 
fast who cannot get along on the two-ounce—eight-ounce formula but feels 
he could fast without much inconveninece with a slightly larger amount of 
food at breakfast and collation? We must remember now that fasting in 
every case is expected to cause some hunger or it is not a mortification. One 
can see how Vittrant inclines somewhat to obliging people to fast this way, 
but he is not explicit. Vermeersch, however, is explicit when he asserts: 
“Norma a nobis proposita uti licet, et, nostra sententia, est ea utendi obli- 
gatio.’”*® Gougnard wrote in 1927: ‘“‘Where there does not exist a probata 
consuetudo to the contrary, a person can, and in our opinion, ought without 
scruple ... to make use of the rule we propose.’”® Others approve these 
statements. The New York Conference Bulletin reported in 1940: “We 
must remember that the law of fasting affects not classes of people but indi- 
viduals, and Father Browne, for example, in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
and others maintain that if an individual can observe the law of fasting by 
the use of this proposed relative norm, he is obliged in conscience to do so.’ 

Surely, then, confessors and counsellors ought to follow this new rule and 
earnestly exhort their penitents to use it when feasible. All the same, we 


%M. Roy, art. cit., pp. 36 f. 

* Theol. Moral., III, n. 805, p. 738, note. 

" Théologie morale, (3d ed.; Paris, 1941), n. 631. 

% A. Vermeersch, art. cit., p. 67*. 

*° A. Gougnard, art. cit., p. 211. 

* “Lenten Mortification,” New York Conf. Bull., XVIII (1940), 35. 
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470 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
doubt that it must be imposed under pain of sin, as things stand at present. 
For, first, the scattered writers by themselves do not form a final argument 
from auth ity. Again, if they did, the Code wants custom to be followed, 
and it is difficult to see just now what is the accepted practice—we must 
first see a more general adoption of the norm by the American Bishops in 
their Lenten letters, by the diocesan synods, and perhaps by preachers, and 
by vocal Catholic opinion in general. Lastly, at present, even if in theory 
the relative norm we propose were binding in conscience, we should not oblige 
its observance in practice, but merely counsel it cautiously. For, as St. 
Alphonsus said, a relative norm such as this is always obscure and liable to 
cause scruples.*! 

In conclusion, then, just how much is allowed at breakfast and at collation 
for a person who is fasting but needs something extra? Some authors say 
sixteen ounces in all; one or two authors seem to suggest even more. As 
things stand at present, if one should be asked how much over the two- 
ounce—eight-ounce limit is permitted nowadays, it appears that one should 
reply: First, if a person can conveniently fast on that amount, absolutely 
nothing extra; otherwise, whatever is really necessary, up to around sixteen 
ounces; these sixteen ounces can be divided as the person requires—into four 
for breakfast and twelve for collation, into six and ten, into eight and eight, 
and soon. However, if the person needs much more than sixteen ounces, or 
if the mathematical juggling would make him scrupulous, he should be 
dispensed completely. 


Woodstock College Francis V. CouRNEEN, S.J. 


St. Alphonsus, op. cit., II, n. 1025. 

® Noldin-Schmidt (Theologia Moralis [27th ed.; Innsbruck, 1941] II, n. 682c) permits as 
much as sixteen ounces at the collation alone (“quantitatem duplo maiorem”’) not only 
on the vigil of Christmas but on some other vigils also. M. Browne (art. cit., p. 267) 
writes: “A full meal is generally held to be about 32 oz.; the quantity 16-20 oz. falls not- 
ably short of a full meal. If a person can do his work with 16 oz. for collation 
and frustulum combined, he can observe the substance of the law, and, if so, is bound to 
observe it. He is not excused from the law unless he needs so much more as to be equiva- 
lent to a second full meal.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Note. In 1943, to commemorate their tercentenary, the Fathers of the 
Congregation of Jesus and Mary undertook the publication of an English 
translation of the principal writings of their Founder, St. John Eudes. The 
complete series, entitled ‘“The Selected Writings of St. John Eudes,”’ will 
include the following volumes: The Life and the Kingdom of Jesus in Chris- 
tian Souls; The Sacred Heart of Jesus; The Admirable Heart of Mary; Medita- 
tions on Various Subjects; The Priesthood; Letters and Minor Works. The 
translation has been made from the second French edition of the Saint’s 
works, which was published in 1935 under the direction of the late Pére 
Charles Lebrun, the leading authority on Eudistic research. 


Tue Lire AND THE KinGpom oF JESUS IN CHRISTIAN Souls. By St. 
John Eudes. ‘The Selected Writings of St. John Eudes” Series, Volume I. 
Translated by a Monk of the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1946. Pp. xxxv + 348. 

The present volume is one of the classics of ascetical theology. It has 

been called a practical commentary on St. Paul’s words to the Galations, 
“J live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Its purpose is to teach the 
Christian how to perform all his daily actions in Jesus and for Jesus. The 
treatise is divided into seven parts. The central theme is developed in Part 
I, chapters twenty-ninth to thirty-second. ‘True Christian devotion is 
simply Jesus Christ’s holy and divine devotion, which we are bound to fulfill 
in ourselves” (p. 74). We fulfill it in ourselves by seeing Christ in every- 
thing, by keeping Him before our minds in prayer and by destroying the 
love of creatures in our hearts in order to make room for His love (p. 79). 
The life of Jesus, referred to in the title of the book, is the life of grace, and his 
kingdom is the perfection of this life of grace in the souls of those who follow 
Him. 
St. John Eudes was a disciple of Bérulle, Condren, and the early Ora- 
torians, and to know his spirituality is to know, in its essentials, the spiritu- 
ality of the French School of the seventeenth century, its characteristic 
preoccupation with affective prayer, its emphasis on the culte de non-moi, 
and its healthy insistence on the dogma of the Incarnation as the source and 
center of Christian piety. The Incarnate Word lives within us, and we must, 
in union with Jesus, glorify God. The Life and Kingdom of Jesus in Chris- 
tian Souls expounds this teaching clearly and practically, and with the special 
authority which derives from the fact that it is the work of a man who 
achieved sanctity by following the practices he here recommends to others. 


West Baden College LE Sant, S.J. 
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Tue SacreD Heart or Jesus. By St. John Eudes. ‘The Selected 
Writings of St. John Eudes” Series, Volume II. Translated by Dom 
Richard Flower, O.S.B. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1946. Pp, 
xxx + 183. $2.50. 

There can be little doubt about the important and providential part 
played by St. John Eudes in the development of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. Pére Le Dore, Superior General of the Congregation of Jesus and 
Mary, and a most ardent defender of his Founder’s contributions to the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, declared that ‘‘Blessed Margaret 
Mary is pre-eminently the Apostle of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. It is to be 
the apostle of the holy heart of Mary that Father Eudes has been especially 
chosen. But it would be unjust to refuse to the ardent missionary the glory 
of having served as a powerful auxiliary and a worthy precursor of St. 
Margaret Mary.” 

What a powerful auxiliary he was, history and his writings amply testify. 
He helped greatly to give the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus a firm 
theological foundation; he ably expounded and defended it and laboured 
zealously to spread it. And he first gave it liturgical expression in a special 
Mass and Office. It is not surprising, then, that Pope Leo XIII declared 
him “the institutor of the liturgical worship of the Sacred Hearts’’ and that 
Pius X and Pius XI pronounced him “the Father, the Doctor and the 

Apostle”’ of the devotion to the Sacred Hearts. 

St. John’s outstanding work is entitled The Admirable Heart of the Mother 
of God. It was completed in 1680, the year in which St. John died, but it 
did not appear until 1681. It comprises twelve books, of which eleven 
“discuss the theory, history and practice of the devotion of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary,” while the twelfth deals with the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. This last book, called by St. John ‘“‘Of the Divine Heart 
of Jesus,” contains twenty chapters, seventeen meditations—nine for the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus on October 20th, and eight others on the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus—and a Litany of the Adorable Heart of Jesus. 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus contains all but the first of these twenty chap- 
ters, all of the meditations, and the Litany. In addition, it includes the 
Mass and Office of the Sacred Heart of Jesus which St. John completed in 
1670. The order of some of the chapters, however, has been changed from 
that of the original. q 

The devotion to the Sacred Heart that we find in this book is substantially 
the same devotion that we have today. Basing it mainly on the Sacred 
Scriptures and the Fathers, and on St. Bonaventure, Lanspergius, and St. 
Gertrude, Father Eudes develops his doctrine with a depth and simplicity, 
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a beauty and unction, that reflect admirably both his sanctity and his 
learning. The dominant theme of the chapters is, of course, love—the 
boundless love of the Sacred Heart for God, His Mother, His Church, and us, 
and the immense love, adoration, thanks, and reparation, which we owe that 
Heart in return. The meditations repeat, clarify, and complete this 
doctrine, and in warm colors paint the Sacred Heart as our refuge, oracle, and 
treasure, the perfect model and rule of our lives, the source of the life of 


O The difference between St. John’s doctrine and practice of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart and ours today is largely a matter of stress and mode of 
expression. He stresses the metaphorical aspect of the Sacred Heart more 
often than the symbolical, and uses the word “‘heart”’ in a greater variety of 
senses than we do today. Hence we are surprised, and perhaps disconcerted, 
when we hear him speak of the Heart of the Father and of the Holy Ghost, 
the hearts of angels and saints and devils and damned, or when we read that 
“we have three Hearts to adore in Our Saviour ... His Divine Heart ... 
His Spiritual Heart . .. His Corporeal Heart,’’ or that we are to have “but 
one Heart with our Heavenly Father and our holy Mother.” But as St. 
John understands these expressions, they are all quite correct enough. 

St. John’s Mass, Gaudeamus, is a thing of moving beauty and very 
different from the Masses Miserebitur and Cogitationes—different in its 
Sequence and Preface, different in its dominant stress. Like the Office it 
flows from the discourse after the Last Supper. Ji has well been called 
“wholly a Mass of love. . . filled with the Sacred Heart of Jesus,’’ “‘the Mass 
of Fire.” Both Mass and Office are still in use today among the Eudists. 

Both the theologian and the liturgist should find the book interesting and 
valuable both because of the early date of its composition and because of its 
doctrinal content and the sometimes unusual way of expressing that content. 
As a book for spiritual reading and meditation, however, it is particularly 
outstanding, for it seems to breathe forth the spirit of love that made St. 
John in such a special way the “Father of the devotion to the Sacred Hearts,” 
a spirit of love remarkably qualified to communicate itself to others. 


West Baden College E. J. Forman, S.J. 


De EcctesiA ET DE Locis Tueotocicis. By G. Yelle, S.S. Montreal: 
Grand Séminaire, 1945. Pp. xiii + 173. $2.00. 

This is a neat little volume, a worthy addition to the series of theological 
manuals written by Father Yelle and Father Fournier of the Grand Sémi- 
naire of Montreal. As the title indicates, the book consists of two main 
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parts, “De Mysterio Ecclesiae” and “De Locis Theologicis.” An appendix 
(pp. 121-69) gives the whole of the encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi, 
The book closes with a brief index (pp. 171-73). 

The introductory page of greetings to the seminarians informs them that 
the authorship of the manual is divided. The treatise De Locis Theologicis 
(pp. 78-120) substantially reproduces an earlier redaction by E. Yelle, now 
Archbishop of Arcadiopolis, while R. Fournier, who published La théologie de 
P Action catholique in 1940, wrote some parts of the first treatise. 

Nowadays the treatise De Ecclesia is broken up into a pars apologetica and 
a pars dogmatica, distinct in purpose and method. The authors published the 
apologetic part in 1945 (A pologetica). The volume now under review con- 
tains only the dogmatic part. The first section is noteworthy. It consists 
of two theses (though they are not called that): “Ecclesia est corpus mys- 
ticum Christi capitis” (p. 1), and “Spiritus sanctus est anima Ecclesiae” 
(p. 12). These theses are not only proved positively, but to each is added a 
speculative exposition. The whole is an admirable piece of theology. The 
second section (pp. 23-66) takes the Church “‘in suo operari,” meaning the 
threefold function of the Church and its membership. The third section 
(p. 67-76) discusses the relation between Church and State. Only the prin- 
ciples which should govern their mutual relations are given, mostly after 
the encyclical Immortale Dei (1885) of Leo XIII; the application of the prin- 
ciples to actual conditions in the various countries is wisely left to the 

supreme authority in the Church. 

The whole of the first part is very well done. The duneenentieel is ample 
and of the best calibre, the principles are brought out clearly, the argumen- 
tation is excellent. Before leaving this first part, let me advert to the moot 
question discussed in the “Introductio” (p. xii): Where should the dogmatic 
part of the treatise De Ecclesia be placed in the course of theology? With 
many other theologians, the author would place it after the treatise De Verbo 
Incarnato. Theoretically, an excellent arrangement,no doubt. But deans 
of studies have a habit of deciding questions like this on more practical lines. 

The very title of the second main part reminds one of the Melchior Cano, 
the originator of thistreatise. But while his ten loci theologici are classified at 
the beginning (p. 78), this treatise follows an altogether different order. The 
first chapter deals with the two sources of revelation. The author is right in 
taking up tradition first, though the reasons for doing so are nowhere clearly 
stated. But I am afraid that the distinction of the two sources as well as 
the definition of tradition on page 80 is misleading. It would seem more 
satisfactory to define tradition as the preaching of the magisterium and to 
make it the primary source of revelation. The section on the Bible (pp. 
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84-97) omits all treatment of the canon of Scripture and the criterion of 
inspiration. However, the treatment is solid and well documented. The 
author holds verbal inspiration (pp. 93-94), regarding it as an immediate 
inference from the Catholic doctrine on inspiration. 

I cannot sce why the author says, without any distinction, that this 
treatise is strictly dogmatic (p. 78). Does not a strictly dogmatic argument 
already suppose the Joci theologici? It is the purpose of fundamental theol- 
ogy to prove their dogmatic or theological value. 

Each section of the book closes with a bibliography of Latin and French 
works. 


Weston College A. C. Cotter, S.J. 


His Bopy THE CuuRcH. By W. Norman Pittenger. New York: More- 
house-Gorham Co., 1945. Pp. xviii+ 158. $2.50. 

The past few decades have witnessed a growing consciousness among 
Protestants of the scandal of their disunion and a sincere desire to do sume- 
thing to remedy it. Already we have seen some concrete results of this in 
the formation of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
in the organisation of the: World Congresses of Protestant Churches held 
at Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford, and Edinburgh; in the union of several of 
the larger Protestant Churches of Canada into the United Church; in the 
still more recent union of the three largest bodies of Methodists in the United 
States into a single organisation ; and in the proposed merger of Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians which has been discussed so frequently in recent years. 

This movement towards reunion has naturally directed the attention of 
Protestants to a consideration of the nature of the Church and its place in 
the Christian life, with a consequent increase in the number of books on the 
subject. One of the more recent of these is the Reverend W. Norman Pit- 
tenger’s His Body The Church, written for delivery at the Philadelphia 
Divinity School as the Bohlen Lectures of 1945. The author is an instructor 
in dogma and apologetics in the General Theological Seminary, New York, 
and a lecturer in the department of religion at Columbia University. By 
his own admission, he writes as “‘a Catholic of the Anglican obedience,” and 
his views on the nature of the Church are doubtless shared by a considerable 
number of Anglicans both in America and England. 

In his opening chapter Professor Pittenger discusses the Church in the 
New Testament, showing that it is “a divinely-established, divinely-com- 
missioned and divinely-empowered fellowship” or society which forms one 
body with Christ its Head and manifests and communicates His life to the 
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world, so that the Church and the Church alone is “the true Israel” ang 
“God’s instrument for bringing salvation to the entire world.” He tums 
next to a discussion of the four classical ‘‘notes” of the Church, which he 
treats in as many chapters on its unity, holiness, catholicity, and aposto. 
licity. Two subsequent chapters treat of dogma, worship, and authority ip 
the Church. There follows a discussion—very Catholic in tone—of the 
Church on earth and its relations with the Church suffering in purgatory and 
the Church triumphant in heaven, with a final chapter on the opportunities, 
responsibilities, and duties of the Church in the war-ravaged world of today 
and tomorrow. 

While there is much in the first, the eighth, and the ninth chapters that a 
Catholic reader will agree with and study with profit, there is much in the 
other six chapters which will fail to satisfy him. The author’s concept of 
the Church seems to be so comprehensive that it includes all baptized 
Christians of all sects and denominations. He pictures the Church as 4 
“series of concentric circles in which there are arrows pointing in toward the 
common center” which is “the historic Jesus Christ, God-Man, worshipped 
in sacrament, lived in the supernatural life in grace, whose significance is 
stated in dogmatic belief.” In this series of concentric circles, however, 
there are certain religious bodies—apparently those which retain the historic 
episcopate—“which may be said to belong to the mainstream of historic 
Christianity” and which lie “closest to the common center of the series of 
circles.” Again, he tells us that “the Church’s unity is not unlike the unity 
of a large city with its surrounding suburban communities. The heart of 
the matter, the city itself with the fullness of life therein, is to be found where 
there is actual empirical unity by agreement in the historic dogma, worship, 
life and ministry. In the suburban communities, however, there are many 
elements important to city life. But in these suburbs the elements of city 
life are lacking that unifying and central element which would give them 
their due balance and proportion.” 

Naturally, the author has his difficulties in fitting the traditional “notes” 
to such a Church. There is much in his treatment of the Church’s notes of 
holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity which will seem novel, to say the least, 
to a Catholic reader, but his treatment of the note of unity seems especially 
unsatisfactory. Though his concept of Church unity includes only union in 
“faith, worship and life,” he seems to admit that even this attenuated degree 
of unity is lacking in the “empirical” Church, as it exists today, and belongs 
only to the “ideal” Church, which unfortunately does not yet exist and 
apparently never has existed, except perhaps in apostolic times. He is there- 
fore forced to admit that “the true unity of the Christian Church is a super- 
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natural unity. The Catholic Church is one, because it is the Body of Christ, 
who is one.” A Catholic will naturally object that such a “supernatural 
unity” is something invisible, and therefore cannot be considered a note or 
mark of the Church. 

The author’s solution of the problem of Church authority in matters of 
faith and worship is also unsatisfactory. 

If the Church be the Body of Christ, the locus of authority must be in the total 

organism, [since] authority could not be isolated in any one of the members of the 
body, as if one of these could function apart from or even instead of the whole. 
[Nevertheless,] since someone must speak for the Church. ..a particular agency has 
been designated ... which, from the primitive days of the Church, by historical 
continuity and general consent, has possessed the right to proclaim and defend the 
faith. This agency is the historic episcopate, acting after theological advice 
and study as the mouthpiece for the Christian consciousness and constantly 
liable to the check of that consciousness. The authority is not oracular, nor has it 
ever properly been conceived to be such in the undivided Church. A statement 
by any large gathering of bishops, even by all of the bishops of the Church, would 
not have an automatic authority, of itself; it would possess authority only when it 
speaks for the whole Church, and when, having spoken, enough time has been given 
for the total Christian consciousness to have approved the statement as adequate 
and satisfactory. 
This seems very much like saying that there is no authority in the Church 
today, since, even if it were possible to assemble all the bishops of the Catho- 
lic, Orthodox, and Anglican Churches in a council, the decisions of such a 
council would not have any authority until they were accepted by the whole 
Church, which includes, according to Professor Pittenger’s theory, a good 
many sects who reject episcopal authority completely. 

Perhaps the author’s unsatisfactory attitude on the questions of Church 
unity and Church authority has its origin in his attitude towards the papacy. 
He thinks that “it would be inappropriate, in a book devoted to a considera- 
tion of the nature of the Church as the mystical Body of Christ, to enter into 
a detailed discussion of the controversial question of the papal claims, their 
authenticity and historical development, the notion of papal infallibility, the 
possible place of the papacy in a reunited Christianity.” One can admit 
that a discussion of all these questions would have been impossible in the 
comparatively brief space of time allowed Professor Pittenger as Bohlen 
lecturer, but a Catholic can hardly help thinking that a discussion of the 
Church which deliberately omitted the Rock on which Christ built the 
Church resembles a performance of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 


Alma College Joun J. Heaty, S.J. 
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AUTOUR DE LA CRISE DU TRANSFORMISME. By Pédro Descogs, S.J. 24 
ed.; Paris: Beauchesne, 1944. Pp.x +101. 38 fr. 

This little book, displaying as it does the vast erudition of Pére Descogg, 
should be of great interest to Catholic theologians and philosophers. It 
gives a rather detailed account of the renewed crisis through which the theory 
of genetic evolution is passing in France and, more specifically, among French 
Catholic scientists. 

By transformism is meant the theory which derives all species of animals 
and plants from one or more primitive phyla by way of descent or generation, 
whether this be a slow progression, or a brusque one under the influence of 
new factors and through adaptation to circumstances. Transformism is 
integral if it derives all living organisms from one phylum; restricted, if it 
supposes several primitive phyla no one of which can be reduced to any other, 

It is most interesting to read the statements of leading biological and an- 
thropological scientists of France concerning transformism. 


Evolution is a sort of dogma in which its priests no longer believe, but which 
they maintain for their people. 

It is impossible to admit the theory of integral evolution from one initial cell, 
Given the time at our disposal, we must invoke a series of parallel evolutions for 
each group. Whether we take the phyla (embranchement) or the family, it makes 
little difference. The result is that life has appeared on the globe, not once, but 
many times. 

The majority of biologists have rejected transformism, and some of its former 
defenders are now among the most active of those who combat the error in which 
they lived for so long a time. 

It is sufficient to acknowledge the constancy of living species—a constancy 
once again held in honor by modern biology since that science has escaped from a 
tyrannical and outmoded evolutionism. 

It is evident that the differentiation of the great zodlogical groups is lost in the 
night of time, and that we shall without doubt never have any precise indication of 
the way in which this differentiation has been brought about. The idea itself 
according to which the types of organization derive one from the other or have 
sprung from common ancestors has merely the character of a probable hypothesis. 


But from such admissions we should not conclude that the foremost 
French scientists have ceased to look upon integral transformism as a fact 
or as a quasi-certain hypothesis. Most of them have not, and for their lack 
of logic and objectivity they are castigated without pity by Pére Descogs. 

One of the chief causes of the crisis of transformism among French Catho- 
lics is a book entitled L’ Evolution régressive by two engineers, graduates of the 
Polytechnique, MM. G. Salet and L. Lafont. This book, published in 1943, 
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was written with the assistance of specialists in paleontology and anthro- 
pology. It presents a searching criticism of the classical theories of pro- 
gressive evolution and offers a scientific hypothesis of regressive evolution 
which, as far as the human race is concerned, squares with the doctrine of 
the Church and of theologians on the Fall of man from a state of primitive 
perfection and happiness. Pére Descogs’ account of this interesting—not 
to say sensational—work will excite the desire to read the original. 

A chapter on the repercussions of transformism on dogma gives a very 
clear and spirited defence of the Catholic doctrines of original sin and the 
unity of the human race, against the suggestions of some French priests, 
scientists, and others, which would completely change the traditional teach- 
ing of the Church on these truths. In the same chapter, the noted Jesuit 
evolutionist, Pére Teilhard de Chardin, is taken to task for a rather serious 
philosophical error. Theologians will, we think, heartily applaud Pére 
Descogs’ defence of Catholic truth. 

This valuable little book concludes with a thesis which the author says 
was his principal object, and which, I believe, will offer the reader some dif- 
ficulty: “Outside of an evolution restricted to species and to types of 
organization, transformism as a general theory is nothing else but a pure 
hypothesis and is by no means either a certain doctrine or an ascertained 
fact” (p.97). The term “types of organization” seems to be taken from Vial- 
leton (p. ix, note 1), for whom it means phyla, sub-phyla, classes, and orders. 
In his conclusion, therefore, Pére Descogs seems to concede organic evolu- 
tion within the larger groups of animals and plants. But such a concession 
is hardly consistent with the argumentation of his book. Thus in the con- 
clusion of chapter the second, where he proves that transformism is a pure 
hypothesis, he says: 


Evolution restricted to descent within the limits of the species seems, in ac- 
cordance with experimental data, to be a theory seriously based on the relative 
plasticity of existing species and on observations duly recorded—although even 
for so limited an evolution no decisive explanation has as yet been furnished. 
Beyond that, we have nothing but a pure hypothesis, in favor of which the in- 
dications are very slight—at times even so puny that, for any other theory, exacting 
scholars would scarcely dare to present them. If we look at certain genealogies 
that have been proposed between genera and families, we get the impression that, 
for their acceptance, demands beyond measure are being made on our good will 
(p. 46). 


It may be we have not rightly understood Pére Descogs’ concluding thesis. 
If he is not inconsistent with himself in this important statement, he is at 
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least lacking in clarity. But apart from this criticism, we have only the 
highest praise for an excellent piece of work. 


St. Mary of the Lake Tuomas J. MorHERway, S.J. 


ANIMATION ET DESANIMATION. By Maurice d’Halluin, M.D. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1944. Pp. 78. 

Dr. d’Halluin, professor of medicine at Lille, member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and evidently a Catholic, has published a small book that will be of 
interest to moralists as well as to psychologists. From an array of biological 
data he draws some interesting conclusions on the presence or absence of a 
human soul in the product of human generation. The following paragraphs 
present the author’s conclusions together with some of his discussion. 

As a fundamental presupposition, he accepts the almost common opinion 
of theologians and biologists, that the human soul is infused at the time 
when fecundation of the ovum opens the way to segmentation, and gives 
biological reasons for this thesis of immediate animation. 

Also pertinent to his treatise is the fact that real death does not coincide 
with apparent death. In an earlier work (La mort. . . cette inconnuel), the 
same author distinguished apparent death, or imperceptible life; relative 
(clinical) death, or total suspension of life; and absolute death, or impossi- 
bility of life. The moment of absolute death cannot be exactly determined, 
but it does not require the total absence of living cells. It does mean that 
the organization which makes the body capable of co-ordinated immanent 
activity has come to an end. 

The body of his work considers the phenomena of embryology, partheno- 
genesis, and teratology, in relation to animation. An active being, develop- 
ing toward the organization of a living adult, is certainly animated. Can 
this be said of an ovum stimulated to segmentation by artificial means? 
Artificial parthenogenesis in mammals ends abortively, but adults have been 
obtained in experiments with batrachians. Hence, whatever the process 
which initiates segmentation, the being which is ‘“‘on the way to organiza- 
tion” should be considered to be animated. 

A kind of natural parthenogenesis takes place in women, even virgins, for 
dermoid cysts of the ovaries reveal an initial development towards organiza- 
tion. During the time of normal segmentation, it seems that there must 
have been animation with a human soul. God must be presumed to act 
according to His general laws for infusing a soul into an ovum stimulated 
to segmentation, even though He foresees its certain death. This is the pre- 
sumption of the Church in baptizing every non-viable fetus. 
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Parthenogenesis of the human male sperm is reported in a unique case, 
in which testicular tissue contained thousands of formations, each cor- 
responding to an embryo a few days old. The author hesitates to say that 
these are animated with a human soul, and awaits further study. But if 
they are human embryos, logic demands the admission that they have human 
souls while they live. 

In the case of identical twins, he sees no difficulty in admitting successive 
animation: one soul originally, the other infused at the division of the 
embryo. But since this division is not instantaneous, the problem of time 
remains, and the question as to which twin receives the new soul. 

In the case of double monsters, where twinning is incomplete, the problem 
is more complex. Some monsters are clearly two personalities; for example, 
the Siamese twins and many others recorded in medical literature. In 
other cases, in which it is biologically evident that there were originally two 
embryos, there may be doubt about the number of persons. With Capell- 
man, Dr. d’Halluin says that where there are two vegetative systems, there 
are two persons, e.g., when there is one head and two hearts. Thus the 
cerebral function does not always designate individuality. In one case 
reported, a monster superficially appeared to be one body. But anatomical 
examination seemed to show that it was the result of the fusion of two em- 
bryos along the full length, with one side of each developing. In the absence 
of detailed information, the author thinks that this is now one person, but 
wonders whether one of the original souls remains, or whether there has been 
equivalent death of both embryos, and the infusion of a third soul. 

He classifies omphalosites and parasites together. Omphalosites are more 
or less developed masses of flesh, perhaps with head or trunk, separated 
from the twin except for an umbilical connection by which the omphalosite 
is nourished from the circulation of the autosite. The appearance might 
lead one to baptize the omphalosite, but the author thinks it is not animated: 
it has no heart or circulation of its own, and it is incapable of independent 
existence; it is a mass of living tissue, but lacks the coordinated organization 
which connotes a living person ; there was human life in the early embryo, but 
the developed monster is not animated. Parasites—small imperfect bodies 
living attached to another body, externally or internally, and nourished from 
its circulation—are also mere remnants of a once living embryo. 

Single monsters appear with a wide variety of form and difformity. The 
only product of human generation is a human being; hence, if these monsters 
are living, they are animated with a human soul; the presence of life must be 
determined by the state of organization: to be living, the monster need not 
have an enduring viability, but must have independent life. An acerebral 
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monster, lacking part or all of the brain, is surely a human being; some have 
been known to live for several hours after birth. Amorphous masses, if 
they develop from generation, were once animated with a human soul, but 
are not now human persons; they are merely masses of living flesh. 

The author’s reflections upon the extraordinary phenomena of embryology 
are interesting, and some of the examples he takes from medical literature 
are startling. His definition of a living being seems to be philosophically 
sound; his discussion of the fact and the time of animation may help clarify 
the theologian’s concept of life; and his conclusions may throw some light on 
the often thorny problem of the administration of baptism to monsters. 


Alma College Hirary R. Werts, S.J. 


MOTHER OF CARMEL. By E. Allison Peers. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., 1946. Pp. 220 

In this volume the learned Anglican student of Spanish mystics and 
mysticism, Professor E. Allison Peers, has given us a companion piece to his 
short study of St. John of the Cross. Mother of Carmel is a portrait of St. 
Teresa of Jesus, famous foundress and mystic of sixteenth-century Spain, 
and friend of St. John of the Cross, with whom she shares honors as an ex- 
ponent of the highest forms of mysticism. Needless to say, this portrait 
has been carefully drawn from a most exact and seasoned knowledge of the 
sources. 

The book is divided into three parts: ‘‘Preparation,’’ dealing with the 
Saint’s early years, her “second conversion,” and the launching of her 
program of reform; “Achievement,” a sketch of her multiple foundations 
and an introduction to her writings; and ‘‘Fame,’’ a brief discussion of St. 
Teresa as writer and saint. 

Thus, Mother of Carmel is at once a personal introduction to Teresa of 
Jesus, an introduction to her writings, and a sketch of the exterior events 
of her life. Since in recounting the life of so active a person as St. Teresa 
there was danger of crowding such a small canvas, Professor Peers has 
focussed attention on the Saint and those nearest to her. The result is a 
narrative which enables the reader to get a clear picture of the main events 
of the Saint’s life. 

Throughout the book Professor Peers is anxious to bring out the natural- 
ness of St. Teresa’s character. This procedure was dictated partly by the 
fact that St. Teresa was of all persons the most artless and unaffected, and 
partly by the author’s desire to get Teresa accepted as a very attractive 
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human being by readers who might feel no sympathy with her if she was 
first presented as a seraphic saint. Such an approach is very wise, but one 
wonders if in one or two places the author has not pushed it too far. For 
example, was the young Teresa “the absolutely normal child” that the 
author would have her? Her desire to go to the Moors and martyrdom 
might be explained as young imagination comparable to a healthy boy’s 
desire to run away and be a pirate, but the desire ‘‘to be alone’ when she 
prayed seems to indicate, in Teresa’s case, a special guidance of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Allied with St. Teresa’s naturalness was her interest in beginners in the 
spiritual life. Professor Peers deserves thanks for bringing out how much 
of St. Teresa’s teaching is directed to those who are still struggling at the 
foot of the mountain of perfection. 

It is the author’s hope to send his readers to the Saint’s own writings 
“where they will find a still clearer reflection of her vital personality.” 

The book bears an imprimatur. 


Fairfield College, Conn. T. A. Harkins, S. J. 


Laudes Regiae: A Stupy 1n LirurcicaL ACCLAMATIONS AND MEDI- 
AEVAL RULER WorsuHip. By Ernest H. Kantorowicz. Berkeley-Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1946. Pp. xxii + 292; 15 plates. 
$3.00. 

The culmination of many years of effort is achieved in the issuance of 
this book in the spring of 1946. The first—and perhaps finest—of its seven 
chapters originated at Oxford in 1934; that and parts of three other chapters 
were ready for the press in 1936; two of the remaining three were added in 
Berkeley in 1940; and the whole delivered to the press in 1941—+o issue five 
years later. Students in several historical fields will feel grateful that the 
author, thanks in part to a grant in Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars, was 
thus enabled to bring his work to printed form. 

“T do not pretend,” reads his modest declaration of purpose, ‘‘to submit 
a final work on either ‘Liturgical Acclamations’ or ‘Mediaeval Ruler Wor- 
ship.’ The book offers no more than I have promised in the title, a ‘Study,’ 
or rather a collection of ‘Studies’ braced by a common subject which by 
chance I became interested in many years ago. It contains the history, if 
incomplete, of a single liturgical chant, the Laudes Regiae’’ (p. ix). 

It is only in recent times that ‘‘mediaeval liturgy, like the rites of the non- 
Christian cults, turned out to be suitable, not only to theological, but also to 
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politico-historical interpretations...The evaluation of these liturgical 
sources for the purpose of political, cultural, and constitutional history. . . 
is as yet in its first Phase”’ (p. viii). 

It is gratifying that the author states his position with reserve and de- 
tachment. For there are, in the course of these engaging studies ranging 
over a period of several centuries, a good many details of political and 
historical interpretation and evaluation that tend to interpret themselves 
differently to the adherents of the Catholic faith—practices which the author 
“interprets”’ in a somewhat off-hand manner. 

This interpretative shortcoming may be illustrated by the sub-title of the 
book, “A Study in... Mediaeval Ruler Worship.” Now, worship is for 
Catholics such a precisely shaded expression that one would naturally expect 
to find, at least once, a careful differentiation between the homage shown a 
temporal ruler and the worship tendered the Godhead. I do not say that the 
author confuses the two meanings, but he does not make it clear that he 
remembers what widely differing meanings are contained in such expressions 
as “the ecclesiastical worship of the ruler’’ (p. 100). 

Were one to generalize as to the author’s basic position, it would be his 
tendency, as he says of the Carolingian clerics, to seek “‘a theocratic solution 
of political problems” (p. 56). It was, under the circumstances, all but 
inevitable that the author would link ‘‘the modern revival. . . of the acclama- 
tions, and their function, in modern dictatorial states, in which they appear 
as an indispensable vehicle of political propaganda” (p. x). 

These reserves in interpretation once made, the reviewer wishes heartily 
to endorse the appearance of the book, and to bear witness to the many-sided 
store of erudition, especially from the history of coins and ivories, that the 
author has drawn upon in illustrating the history of the chant which com- 
mences, “Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat.” 

The earliest known copy of this chant dates from the reign of Charlemagne 
between 783 and 785, but already developed, from chiefly Roman elements, 
into a stirring, litany-like series of invocations, acclamations, and good 
wishes voiced in prayer. 

The acclamations are later found in connection with papal and episcopal 
elections and anniversaries, imperial coronations, general and local Church 
councils, political conquest and rule. 

Their recent rapid spread, as an incidental product of the liturgical move- 
ment, is illustrated by The New Y ork Times’ despatch recounting the election 
of Pope Pius XII (March 3, 1939): “‘Suddenly and apparently spontane- 
ously the whole crowd was singing. The noble notes of the hymn with the 
chorus Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat rolled up to the sky 
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with an intensity and volume of sound that moved even skeptical observers. 
With this hymn the crowd wished the Pope peace, a long life, and glory” 
(p. 185). 

The first of several appendices to the volume is a thirty-page treatment of 
the music of the acclamations, the work of Professor M. F. Bukofzer. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD ELLarD, S.J. 


RELIGION IN Russia. By Robert Pierce Casey. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1946. Pp. 198. $2.00. 

Religion in Russia is one of the most fascinating problems because, in 
spite of the many disappointments brought about by Russian developments, 
old and recent, Russia is unquestionably a great reserve of flaming faith. 

The present book treats of the problem from the historical viewpoint. 
Such a treatment should give clear answers to the following all-important 
questions: (1) How was it possible for religion, despite two decades of reck- 
less persecution, to survive in Russia, and, in general, to preserve the tradi- 
tional structure embodied in the Russian Orthodox Church? (2) How did 
it happen that, after having displayed unexpected strength, that Church 
became an ally—more exactly, an avxiliary—of the same atheist government 
which had tried so hard to destroy it. 

Both the survival and the surrender to secular power are deeply rooted in 
history, and Mr. Casey’s book should reveal this. However, it does not. 
In his survey of the religious situation before the Revolution, the author 
succumbs to the common temptation to treat the Russian Orthodox Church 
simply as an instrument of tsarist oppression; he assumes, as a corollary, 
that the common man supported the attack on Orthodoxy launched by the 
new government. But then, how could Orthodoxy have survived? Mr. 
Casey explains this by “the extreme tenacity of religion in Russian life.” 
But to explain survival by tenacity is the same as to explain fire by the burn- 
ing capacity of inflammable materials. Tenacity after the Revolution 
points to strong, though very simple and naive, faith before the Revolution. 
Such a faith, as is known from history, is not destroyed, but fortified, by 
persecution. 

The tenacity of religion was manifested by the believers’ magnificent 
resistance to persecution. Of this resistance Mr. Casey says nothing. In- 
stead of recognizing the intensification of faith in the age of persecution, he 
assumes that it was the German attack and the vandalism of the invaders 
which caused the revival of Orthodoxy. There is no reason to deny that in 
the course of the War men returned to religion; they always do in days of 
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calamity. In reality, the German attack was immediately followed by Ser- 
gius’ pastoral letter enjoining all the believers to participate actively in the 
defense of the fatherland. The unanimity of their response, previous to any 
act of vandalism on the part of the Germans, proved to the government that 
religion was a strong force and that the hierarchy of the Russian Church was 
not inclined to use the War for a showdown with the secular power. This 
was the real background of Stalin’s plan to offer the church leaders an alli- 
ance on the do ut des principle. 

This phase of the development is told by Mr. Casey in its external features, 
but with no real insight into the significance of the events. The atheist 
State granted legal status to the Russian Church, and to the church dig- 
nitaries it offered high honors, material advantages, permission to resume 
the training of priests, to print the Bible and prayerbooks, as well as 
a religious journal, and even to teach religion to groups of children—outside 
of school or church. The Orthodox Church accepted the offer but had to 
pay for these advantages by supporting the foreign policy of the Soviets and 
by denying that there ever had been religious persecution on the part of the 
Soviets. The martyrs of the ‘twenties and ‘thirties have been repudiated— 
a very high price indeed! Of this Mr. Casey does not say a word. 

The acceptance of the compromise by the Russian Orthodox Church needs 
some explanation. But none is offered by the author. He is satisfied with 
mentioning the “‘patience, resourcefulness and initiative of the patriarchate,” 
and entirely ignores the bitter struggle between Sergius and a large number 
of Russian bishops who opposed his policy and who, almost without excep- 
tion, died in a concentration camp in the former Solovki monastery. 

The discussion of the role of Catholicism is also inadequate. There are 
excellent pages on the attempts at rapprochement in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, but no word appears on the persecution of the 
Uniats in 1839 and 1875—of which that of 1946 is an exact replica—or 
on the Concordat of 1847. The author recognizes that in the years of 
persecution the Catholics suffered as badly as the Orthodox—a fact hardly 
compatible with his contention that the Bolsheviks persecuted Orthodoxy as 
a survival of the tsarist regime. The beginning of the discrimination against 
the Catholics, traceable to 1936, is not mentioned, nor is Father 
Orlemansky’s visit to Russia reported and commented upon. In the present 

day conflict between the Vatican and Moscow, the author espouses the cause 
of Moscow. 
Time and again Russian names are misspelled, and historical facts are 
somewhat distorted. For example, Patriarch Tikhon never really abdicated. 
It is an exaggeration to call the High Procurator of the Empire ‘‘a high- 
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ranking imperial spy”: spies work in the camp of an enemy, and it is pre- 

terous to assume that the imperial government saw an enemy in the 
Orthodox Church. Pope Pius XI’s “intercession for Russia’’ is wrongly 
attributed to Pope Pius XII. 


Fordham University Nicuotas S. TIMASHEFF 


CHRISTIANITY’S PROBLEM IN THE Far East. By Andrew J. Krzesinski, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. South Bend: Fides, 1945. Pp. 145. 

The present book is an enlargement of the subject of missions in the Far 
East treated in another book and in articles by the author. It has the 
advantage of first-hand information about the missions, since the author 
travelled widely in the Orient before coming to his conclusions. He dis- 
cusses the importance of the missions at the present time, the benevolent 
influence of Chritianity on nations, his own experiences in the Far East, 
and offers an appraisal of the present state of missions and the causes of 
retarded progress together with the remedies. 

The author’s conclusions reiterate what has been the growing strategy of 
the Church in the Orient in modern times. The importance of accomoda- 
tion to native cultures is emphasized and the need of a well-trained mission- 
ary personnel. His analysis of obstacles is in agreement with the conclusions 
of others who have had experience in the field. The remedies suggested 
also are those which the majority of informed thinkers offer for the problem 
of the Far East. It is not according to accepted opinion to say that the 
Philippine Islands have ceased to be a mission country (p. 71). We know 
that there was indirect contact between Southern India and Christian centers 
through Mesopotamia in the years just preceding the arrival of the Portu- 
guese (p. 75). Until more objective study is possible on the question of the 
Malabar and Chinese Rites controversy, it would be better for the author 
not to be so positive in his conclusions with regard to what he thinks were the 
excesses of Fathers Ricci and Nobili (p. 83). Not everyone would agree 
with Father Krzesinski that the penetration of Tibet ought to be undertaken 
in spite of the sacrifice of life that would be involved, and such disagreement 
would spring from no lack of love for martyrdom (p. 91). 

One wonders whether the mixture of various nationalities of priests 
working in the same sections could be properly managed (p. 111). The Holy 
See for reasons known to itself has made a point of assigning definite sections 
to single missionary groups. The day may come when the supernationalism 
suggested by the author and hoped for by all students of the problem will 
come. I do not quite see the author’s point in desiring a new congregation 
of priests for the Orient (p. 113). The more the better, to be sure. But I 
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would not agree with the author that there are not international orders and 
congregations at work now which are ‘“‘free from nationalistic aims and 
tendencies, full of zeal and enthusiasm, of thorough education, ready for any 
sacrifice, with improved methods.” There is an implied condemnation, 
which is not warranted, of all organizations at work in the Orient at the 
present time. 

Weston College EpwarD L. Murpny, S.J. 


MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. By E, 
Clowes Chorley, D.D., L.H.D. New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1946, 
Pp. ix + 501. $4.00. 

The Right Reverend Charles Rueben Hale was Bishop of Cairo, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Springfield. An enlightened man with a love for ecclesiastical 
culture, when he died in 1900, he left a fund to Western Theological Semi- 
nary now Seabury Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois, to 
endow a series of lectures on a variety of subjects connected with Church 
affairs. Men and Movements in the American Episcopal Church is the fruit 
of one of these series. 

In this work Dr. Chorley gives us an interesting account of the various 
trends within the broad boundaries of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
To avoid giving a mere catalogue of creeds and controversies, he presents 
the movements in the light of their outstanding leaders. The result is a 
highly personalized historical sketch or series of sketches, illustrating the 
history of the American Protestant Episcopal Church frum 1732, when 
Devereux Jarratt was born, to the present. 

While Dr. Chorley protests that a selection of representative leaders was 
inevitable, he does give the reader a wide variety of type personalities. 
Devereux Jarratt, friend of Wesley and Asbury, represents the early Evan- 

gelical movement with its close kinship to the Methodists in emotional and 
psychological outlook. The early High Churchmen are seen in the light 
of doughty old Samuel Seabury and John Henry Hobart, both of whom 
would agree to set themselves off from the Evangelicals by an insistence on 
Church and Prayerbook. Unlike Bishop Seabury, however, Hobart threw 
up his hands in horror at the idea of priest or sacrifice. Indeed, one of the 
saddest pages in the book is High Church Bishop Hobart’s virulent attack on 
transubstantiation, in what Dr. Chorley calls “startling language’’ (pp. 
180-81). 

For Catholics, of course, the Tractarian Movement is of great interest. 
While the Church received no Newman or Manning from the ranks of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church, she did welcome a tiumber of excellent minis- 
ters and even one bishop, Levi Silliman Ives of North Carolina, a son-in-law 
of Bishop Hobart. The early Catholics (of whom Bishop Ives was a repre- 
sentative) tended to place emphasis on the apostolic order and the sacra- 
mental system. 

The Broad Church movement, which so alarmed Newman and found its 
leaders in men like Whately and Wilburforce in England, had as one of its 
outstanding American personalities, the popular Phillips Brooks. Inci- 
dentally, to this Broad Churchman (who did believe in the divinity of Christ) 
we are indebted for the touching hymn, “‘O little town of Bethlehem.” 

The Anglo-Catholic movement is distinguished from the early Catholic 
movement by Dr. Chorley as placing “‘a larger emphasis on the doctrine of 
the Real Presence in the Eucharist ; non-communicating attendance; fasting 
communion; reservation of the consecrated elements for the communion of 
the sick and for the purposes of adoration; unction; prayers for the departed 
and sacramental confession with private absolution”’ (p. 316). Ferdinand 
Ewer, James De Koven, and Arthur Ritchie are given as representatives of 
this group. 

The growth of ritualism with its serio-comic crises of censers and chasubles 
is described by Dr. Chorley more through the controversies it aroused than 
through personalities. But the decline of the Low Church movement, which 
culminated in the founding of a new sect, the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
brings personality to the fore with George D. Cummins, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Kentucky. Bishop Cummins was typical of many who disliked 
ritualist practices and Catholic tendencies, and who wished to emphasize 
the first word in the title of their Church. Bishop Cummins so despaired of 
clearing away the practices and tendencies which he bitterly deplored in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church that he founded the Reformed Episcopal 
Church in 1873. 

In a final chapter, Dr. Chorley looks towards the future where he dimly 
discerns the vision of a united Church, at once Catholic, Evangelical, Liberal. 
Unfortunately, however, this unity seems to be attainable only at the price 
of doctrine. Real oneness in Christ will be found only in that Church which 
is His Bride and the infallible teacher of His doctrine. 

Dr. Chorley has approached this work with high qualifications. He had 
already written the history of several individual Churches. He is the his- 
toriographer of the American Protestant Episcopal Church and of the 
Diocese of New York. In treating of the various opposing trends within 
the Episcopal Church his attitude is scholarly and impartial. Indeed, it 
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would be difficult to judge from this book which group claims his allegiance, 
I would hazard a guess that he is liberal Catholic with modernist overtones. 

While the book as a whole is well done, it would have been better to have 
started somewhat less abruptly. Without any preliminary sketch of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, we are plunged into a considera- 
tion of Devereux Jarratt and the Evangelical movement in the eighteenth 
century. 

More emphasis on the modernist trend in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America would have been desirable. While we are given a little 
about Bishop Gore and others, we would like to have had considerably more 
on the effects modernism has had on fundamental doctrine in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. 

There are a few typographical errors in the book; e.g., p.77: “much better 
will you designated us”; p. 79: “‘Calvanistic”; p. 276: “‘He fell on sleep.” 

But, not to conclude on a negative note, there is an excellent bibliography 
and, as becomes a book of this type, a full index. 


Alma College Joseru S. BRusHER, S.J. 


THE PRACTICE OF RELIGION. By Frederick C. Grant. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. 271. $2.50. 

Of set purpose the author’s viewpoint is adogmatic. Yet, speaking for 
himself, “he finds the nearest approach to the ideal of free and comprehen- 
sive, and yet positive and historical, Catholicism expressed in the Churches 
of the Anglican Communion” (p. 265). His exhortations to practice reli- 
gion, which he defines as “life controlled by the consciousness of God,” are 
not merely colored, but dominated, by the supposition that God is the God 
apprehended historically by this “free and comprehensive Catholicism.” 
The supposition, of course, invalidates to a degree the claim that the treat- 
ment is adogmatic, for arguably an individual’s life may be controlled by 
consciousness of a God who is conceived as other than the God of “positive 
and historical, free and comprehensive Catholicism.”” In point of fact, then, 
the congregation that will docilely hear the exhortation will be a Liberal 
Protestant one. Others, Catholics certainly and old-fashioned Protestants 
not a few, will remain cold to Dr. Grant’s hortatory efforts. 

The meaning of faith, the distinction of natural from supernatural religien, 
would seem to need clarification before we talk of the practice of religion. 
Dr. Grant himself deprecates the emotional revivalism of the last century 
(pp. 25-27). Nevertheless, emotionalism appears to be the only alternative 
to a faith grounded on a proof of supernatural revelation. Faith, as far as 
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this reviewer can detect in the book, comes not by hearing, but begins in an 
innate consciousness of God. Its progress is “a venture,” “self-committal, 
trust, launching out in confidence, the act of taking something for granted 
plus the further act of proceeding on such an assumption” (p. 72). There 
are indications and hints that the venture is not a pursuit of the will-o’-the- 
wisp, but they are considerably lower in logical weight than certain proofs. 
Broad-mindedly, to be sure, “‘we are prepared to assign an indefinite number 
of miracles .. . to the action of the naive religious-artistic and poetic sense 
upon the early tradition of Christ’s life and ministry” (p. 86). Faith, 
however, does not rest on miracles, nor upon “the deductive and artificial 
theories of Greek or Latin schoolmen” (p. 86). And, after all, what are 
miracles? “The modern mind is almost overwhelmed by the increase of 
the miraculous in our own times: only we call it the growth of science” 
(p. 84). We recommend to Dr. Grant’s meditation the saying of Confucius: 
“Tf names be not used correctly, then speech gets tied up in knots; and if 
speech be so, then business comes to a standstill” (Amalects, XIII, 3). It 
were better to drop the term miracle than to attach to it a sense wholly alien 
to the traditional definition. 

A faith too modern to rest upon “the antiquated assumption of signs and 
wonders” (p. 85) must seek justification in the assumption of the infalli- 
bility of autonomous immanence. “C’est le coeur qui sent Dieu et non la 
raison. Voila ce que c’est la foi, Dieu sensible au coeur, non 4 la raison.” 
So averred Pascal, who saw by intuition whither the dissolving thought of 
the Reformation was tending. Religion, avers Dr. Grant in Pascalian vein, 
must start with my inner consciousness of God, howsoever anemic that con- 
sciousness may be. Reason refuses to go bail for the trustworthiness of this 
consciousness, for reason at its best proposes God only as “‘the great Prob- 
ability” (p. 97). To be “certain” of Him and of what He is, I must grope 
with the arms of “prayer and communion” (Ch. VI). This certainty, again, 
must not be understood as reasoned proof, but is the externalizing, the taking 
for granted, of my ideal of what kind of God is needed to bring order into 
the chaos outside me and within the microcosm of my own soul. “He must,” 
apostrophizes Dr. Grant, “be one who is interested in the affairs of this par- 
ticular universe. . . . He must be free . . . to follow up His original miracle 
of creation with continual acts of preservation and sustentation.... He 
must possess boundless foresight” (pp. 98-99). And so on and on, to the 
synthesis of a divine being such as will satisfy my exigencies. 

Credentials of “the Church” are of the same order—the halo of antiquity 
on its brow, the varieties of its religious experience, the Kantian values of 
God, Freedom, Immortality, for which it stands. Even dogma, béfe noire 
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though it be to the free modern mind, may have glamor. For “it has come 
as a great discovery to many a man of the present day that the old, tradi- 
tional dogmas of the Christian faith, understood in a modern way, and inter- 
preted as the products of religious experience, do shed light on life’s central 
mysteries, and actually prove useful guides to a deeper and richer meaning 
in human destiny” (p. 208). Nor may Western man escape dogma, for 
Christian dogma is the ethos determining the mores of our civilization. His 
religious, mental, and moral reactions are conditioned by it as inevitably as 
his clothing habits run to two-piece suits instead of Tahitian sarongs. 
Dr. Grant sees fit to illustrate this osmotic absorption of dogma by “the Irish 
policeman on your beat or the washerwoman who comes on Monday” who 
allegedly know no more of their beliefs than is implied in simple prayers, but 
whose whole character is molded by their indirect influence (p. 205). How- 
ever, merely noting this, along with a few other outworn canards about the 
True Church (e.g. pp. 186-87; 206-7), the reviewer wishes to register skepti- 
cism anent the possibility of “the Church” and “dogma”—in the sense 
attached to the terms by the author-—erecting an effective sea-wall against 
the irreligious secularism of our times. Currently Dr. Morrison in The 
Christian Century is discussing Protestantism in America and is amazingly 
frank in admitting “the Church’s” progressive loss of influence. Nor is 
Dr. Grant unaware of the same disquieting phenomenon (cf., e.g., pp. 
162-63). Could these earnest gentlemen find footing on the Rock of Peter, 
they would see from that coign of vantage what is really wrong with religion 
in America. 

In separate chapters Dr. Grant addresses sin, suffering, and social unrest, 
which nowadays impinge so painfully and persistently on our consciousness. 
Religion must take up the challenge hurled by these three disturbers of the 
peace or relinquish its claim to be the light of life. It must explain the 
anomaly of sin, suffering, and social strife; must argue down the despair or 
cynicism they engender, and afford motivation and means for the individual’s 
combat against them. Christianity, Dr. Grant senses, should have all the 
answers, and the fervor of his emotional appeal in the three chapters is 
admirable. Doubtless, such emotionalism has its place and will stir the 
well-disposed. But we find it hard to fancy the complacent sinner, the sore- 
tried cancer-victim, the profit-gorged economic baron, reacting favorably 
to the exhortation. They would, belike, borrow Shylock’s rejoinder: “On 
what compulsion must I? Tell me that!” For it is precisely when good 
works are asked of it, that religion founded on sentiment and of fluid dog- 
matic content is found wanting. Relatively futile, too, is the appeal to 
Christianity and its principles as the ethos of the Western world. As well 
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cherish the Pollyannish hope that the sentiment of patriotism will insure 
civic duty without the intervention of F.B.I. operatives and Internal Reve- 
nue collectors. Pippa cheerily sang her song of innocence, but it was only 
in the poet’s fancy that the lechers and gangsters who heard her forthwith 
abandoned their dark designs. 


St. Mary’s College GeorcE C. S.J. 


ROMANISM AND THE GosPEL. By C. Anderson Scott. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1946 (first printed in Great Britain, 1937). Pp. 202. 
$2.00. 

The author of this book is intent upon showing how wide and deep is the 
chasm that separates the Catholic Church from the Church of Christ, as 
revealed in the Gospels. In two-hundred pages the reader is taken on ex- 
cursions covering the whole field of theology and ecclesiastical history. 
Many great problems and their solutions are crowded into brief paragraphs. 

The regular line is followed in discussing most of the controverted doc- 
trines, such as: the necessity of good works for salvation, the existence of 
purgatory, indulgences, ‘‘Mariolatry,” veneration of saints, the use of relics, 
the sacrifice of the Mass, and the priesthood. The author’s general method 
is to trace each of these “perversions” either to Judaic influences or to pagan 
superstitions which were allowed, even in the earliest days of Christianity, to 
corrupt the pure teaching and discipline of Christ. Not until the sixteenth 
century did the Protestant Reformers rediscover the true message of the 
Gospels. Even these first Protestant theologians failed to reach the whole 
truth. They believed, for example, in “original sin,” for which, we are 
told, “there is no place in modern Protestant theology” (p. 77). The author 
is also forced to lament Luther’s persistence in holding out for the “‘real 
Presence” in his writings on the Eucharist (p. 84). Early Protestants had 
much to unlearn. 

Much stress is placed upon the similarity between the Catholic Church 
and modern totalitarianism. In exposing the way in which the monarchic 
episcopate developed, the author tells us: ‘It [the Church] was to be a 
fascist state, a dictatorship” (p. 10). A quotation from the Bull of Pius IX, 
defining the Immaculate Conception, is followed by this comment: 


The first thing we notice is how exactly the tone and attitude towards mankind by which 
this proclamation is inspired have in recent times been reproduced in the dictatorships 
which now control the peoples in certain countries of Europe. The only difference being 


that while the totalitarian State threatens penalties which extend to this life only, the 
Papal dictator threatens consequences which reach into eternity (p. 74). 
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Further on, we are told that ‘“‘the Papacy is in fact a totalitarian State... 
as in Germany and Italy . . . the common people are under a local dictator 
(i.e., the clergy) as well as under a Supreme Dictator, who lives in the cap- 
ital” (p. 184). It was in the proclamation of papal infallibility in 1870 that 
“the concentration of supreme authority in the hands of the Pope received 
final recognition ”’ (p. 191). Significant in the Vatican decrees is the fact 
that the Pope is described as “the Roman Pontiff, a pagan title of a pagan 
office. The readoption of this title by the popes marks the fact that the 
Papacy is a human empire, using religious instincts and needs of men to 
forge fetters on those whom Christ would fain make free” (p. 193). Finally, 
any prospective convert to Catholicism is warned that the price for accepting 
the authority of Rome is “the dethroning of his reason . . . and the giving to 
his conscience notice to resign’’ (p. 200). 

The book has no index; the text is rarely annotated; and a list of some 
dozen common reference titles takes the place of a bibliography. Not 
intended for scholars or for Catholic readers, it is worthy of notice only in so 
far as it illustrates the way one writer has made use of a popular antipathy 
of our day as a convenient and up-to-date weapon against the Church. 


Weston College F. O. Corcoran, S.J. 


Tue Great Divorce. By C. S. Lewis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. Pp. 133. $1.50. 

Commenting on a half hour he spent examining a railway bookstall, Mr. 
Arnold Lunn (The Third Day, p. xli) remarks: “C.F. [sic!] Lewis’s books were 
prominently displayed. The popularity of his admirable works of Christian 
apologetics is clear evidence of an increasing demand for undiluted Chris- 
tianity.” 

Surely “an increasing demand for undiluted Christianity” should encour- 
age those whose privilege and duty it is to win an unchristian world to 
Christianity. But to assume that such undiluted Christianity is presented 
in the books of C. S. Lewis is quite another thing—in fact, something that 
is incapable of strict proof. Canon G. D. Smith (The Clergy Review, Feb., 
1945, p. 65) has the following to say: “In his dynamist conception of sonship 
[as presented in Beyond Personality and based on Mr. Lewis’ doctrine of the 
Fall as explained in The Problem of Pain] Mr. Lewis is akin to Baius, for 
whom ‘the justification of the ungodly consists in the observance of the com- 
mandments’—a doctrine regarded by the Catholic Church as a departure 
from the Christian tradition (cf. DB, 1042).”” And Canon Smith adds: 
that, although Mr. Lewis’ “doctrine on the Christian life would thus be 
consistent with his doctrine on the Fall . . . , it is not the Catholic doctrine.” 
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I do not wish in the least to detract from the very obvious good effects of 
Mr. Lewis’ books. However, from the fact that they contain much good, it 
does not follow that they contain the whole good of an undiluted Chris- 
tianity. 

Moreover, a Catholic reviewer must take cognizance of the strictures of 
Canon Law, especially, in the case of such books as the present, of canon 
1399, 4°, regarding the reading of books by non-Catholics treating ex professo 
of religion. In the past few years, many of Mr. Lewis’ books dealing pro- 
fessedly with religious subjects have been warmly praised by Catholic re- 
viewers. To meat least, it is not at all clear that these reviewers have been 
aware that those books of Mr. Lewis could not be read by a Catholic without 
permission from legitimate authority unless it was morally certain that they 
contained nothing against the Catholic faith. It is patently quite important 
that before praising Mr. Lewis’ books and recommending them to Catholic 
readers, a Catholic reviewer should have such moral certainty. In my opin- 
ion, The Great Divorce does not come under the prohibition of canon 1399, 
4°, and hence may be read without permission. 

Following the legend that on a certain day of the year the damned enjoy 
a brief respite from hell, the author of The Great Divorce imagines a bus trip 
from hell to heaven. On arrival at the plains that lie before the heavenly 
mountain concealed in the distance, the damned souls find the grass hard as 
steel and the bushes as impenetrable as barbed wire. 

Suddenly, the blessed appear and try to persuade the lost souls to forsake 
their sinful attachments. The modernistic bishop, the avaricious money- 
grabber, the cynic, the vain and selfish woman, the conceited artist, and the 
impure vampire—all refuse to give up their desires. 

Though all this might seem to indicate that Mr. Lewis allows for a change 
of disposition of will and state of soul after death, nevertheless, he does not 
clearly teach this. By a most curious inversion of time (in fact, he turns it 
quite inside out!), the author shows that their souls had already on earth 
made the choices which they make for better or for worse, at the heaven- 
end of the bus ride. 

Despite Mr. Lewis’ insistence that he does not mean to speculate on the 
condition of the after-life, there are, nevertheless, indications of a certain 
indifferentism—a defect quite apparent in his other books. From the psy- 
chological point of view, The Great Divorce is very interesting as an imagina- 
tive analysis of attachment and detachment. But, for those who desire 
a really powerful story of the difference between heaven and hell, we recom- 
mend St. Luke’s account of Dives and Lazarus. 


St. Mary’s College Matacut J. DonnELLY, S.J. 
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UNE PHILOSOPHIE EXISTENTIELLE: L’EXISTENCE D’APRES KARL JASPERs, 
By Joseph de Tonquédec. Paris: Beauchesne, 1945. Pp. 141. 87 fr. 
A recent report from Germany notes that the editorial board of the first 
postwar intellectual journal to be licensed at Heidelberg—Die Wandlung— 
includes the well-known professor of philosophy, Karl Jaspers. Taking 
an ever more critical and independent position with regard to his con- 
temporaries, Jaspers has developed a highly personal philosophy of existence 
which treats the major problems in a lucid and orderly way rarely found in 
contemporary German philosophy. For this reason, Tonquédec has made a 
wise choice for his analysis of that ‘‘existential’’ mode of thinking which is so 
popular today in literature and theology as well as in philosophy. Except 
for a dissertation by the late German Benedictine scholar, Ludwig Jaspers, I 
know of no clearer or more succinct exposition of Karl Jaspers’ Existens- 
philosophie than Tonquédec’s study. Of special value is the chapter devoted 
to the concept of liberty and its relation to arbitrary free choice, necessity, 
and predestination. Scholastically-trained minds should welcome the 
author’s guidance in clarifying the special use of terms and the dialectical 
approach which have characterized this current of thought from Kierkegaard 
to the present-day Theology of Crisis. 
According to Jaspers, the first task of philosophy is provocative. It must 
rouse man from naive engagement in empirical being and also from endless 
scientific investigation to a realization of his own existence and of the issues 
which it raises. Abstractive reason, however, is not a suitable instrument 
for exploring the mysteries of personal existence. Only in the act of free 
decision is light first cast upon the unconditioned ground of existence of 
which we become aware in genuine philosophizing. Abandoning the ways of 
objective knowledge, we can perceive human freedom only in the very “leap” 
itself by which a man accepts the responsibility for his entire self and for its 
placement in the mundane situation. But no man grasps himself fully unless 
he acknowledges both his need for communication with other men and his 
ultimate dedication to transcendence. It is only when the philosopher 
attempts to decode the ciphers of transcendence that the overwhelming 
ambiguity and equivocality of being is brought home to him in its full force. 
He learns that experience and technology, art and religious creeds, and even 
metaphysical systems are only obscure signs of the Absolute which beckon to 
us without ever compelling us by theirevidence. The final and retroactively 
decisive cipher is failure itself. Jaspers holds out no consolation for the 
philosopher but offers the certitude which ruination and death bring concern- 
ing the lasting city, which does not pass when all things pass away. 
Drawing upon his previous examinations of Le Roy, Bergson, and Blondel, 
the author briefly indicates the parallels between Jaspers and the phi- 
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ns, | losophies of creative evolution and action. It is unfortunate that these 
resemblances, already signalized by Przywara and Marc, were not discussed 

rst | at greater length. If a more detailed analysis had been undertaken, the 

~ author would have been obliged to consider the profound differences which 

ng obtain notably between Jaspers’ and Blondel’s notions of philosophy, in- 

n- telligence, and religion. In a final chapter of forty pages Tonquédec offers 

ce 

in 

a 

so 

Dt 


an appreciation and criticism which in some measure summarize the results 
of his previous studies in anti-intellectualism and voluntarism. This evalua- 
tion, as applied to Jaspers, recognizes the genuine service rendered by phi- - 
losophy of existence both in defending the concrete individual against the 
tyranny of the Hegelian system and in insisting upon the ineffable mystery 
I of God in the face of the banal features in modern devotional life and the 
_ suspicious facility of the ordinary treatise De Deo Uno. But neither per- 
d sonal human dignity nor the divine majesty is successfully defended by 
drawing a cordon sanitaire around reason and its functions: this is to relapse 
1e into another and irremediable form of abstractionism which cannot be recon- 
al ciled with an integral humanism. But this critique would have been even 
d more forceful and pointed if the differences between Heidegger and Jaspers 
over the possibility of a fundamental ontology and the very meaning of 
t “existentialism” had been investigated. The chapter treating of Dasein 
8 suffers from a similar transposition of Jaspers into the French intellectual 
milieu. 

t Although this book was printed in 1945, it bears a 1943 imprimatur. 
e This fact is noteworthy in view of the author’s remark (p. v) that he was 
f obliged to take a German version of existential philosophy because of the 
f absence of any complete and organized exposition among French philoso- 
» phers. It was in the same year 1943 that Sartre’s thesis on Being and Noth- 
S ing appeared along with Souriau’s work on the Modes of Existence. Since 
then, existentialism of a somewhat Heideggerian sort has taken firm root in 


$ 
5 French philosophical soil, even becoming something of a literary sensation. 
7 If Tonquédec were now to consider this more recent French movement, he 
; would place us even more deeply in his debt. 

Saint Louis University JAMEs CoLLins 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Sanctiry mv America. By the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. xxvi + 244. 
| $2.00. 
| In this third edition of Sanctity in America, His Excellency, the Apostolic 
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Delegate, adds new strength to his thesis that sanctity, even of the heroic 
stamp, is possible in these United States. The first edition of the work gave 
us only twenty-four short biographies, because then, the author says, “the 
purpose of the book was to place in relief those candidates for beatification 
and canonization whose Causes had been begun and were being carried on, 
or at least were in preparation.’ Since that time, however, the scope has 
broadened to include nineteen ‘‘others who died in the odor of sanctity in the 
territory that now forms these United States, even though up to the present 
there has been no thought of introducing their Causes.” This gives a basis 
for division into parts. Part One includes those who have some official 
claim to sanctity, and Part Two those who have not. The author has 
gathered his material from every period of American Church History, from 
Pedro Martinez, the Jesuit protomartyr of Florida, down to Sister Miriam 
Teresa Demjanovich, who died in 1927. Representatives of almost every 
nationality, of every section of our country, of every walk of life—bishops, 
priests, religious, men and women—march through his pages to show that 
the land of the free is not sterile land once it, has been watered by God’s 
grace. Only New England seems not to produce. 

Although His Excellency has uncovered no new facts of history to delight 
scholars, nor inspired his readers with a brilliant appreciation of any one of 
his subjects—for his accounts are factual and based on secondary sources— 
still his work is not without strong spiritual impact. It is hard to analyse, 
but it is there. Reflection on the forty-three saintly lives that have been 
lived by men and women around us, will bring the author’s message home 
with its full force. ‘‘Ab esse ad posse valet illatio,’’ he seems to say. Sanc- 
tity has been won in America; therefore, it can be won here. His thesis is 
just as certain, just as conclusive, as that. This third edition has a fine 
index, and the printing and illustrations are worthy of the St. Anthony Press. 

Lenox, Mass. Joun R. Post 


COLLECTED PAPERS OF EVELYN UNDERHILL. Edited by Lucy Menzies. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. 240. $1.75. 

This collection of studies in mysticism and prayer by Evelyn Underhill is 
introduced by Bishop Barkway of Saint Andrews who summarizes the 
author’s progress in thought and spirituality. Most students of mystical 
theology are familiar with the works of this author. The lectures contained 
in this book show the advance of her thought from 1922-1937 in a series of 
discussions which she presented to various groups in her effort to foster the 
interior life among her associates in the Anglican Church. Her audiences 
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embraced the laity, priests, and teachers of Anglo-Catholic bent within that 


Church. 
Weston College Epwarp L. Murry, S.J. 


MinD THE Mass. By Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1945. Pp. xii + 238. $2.50. 

The present book may aptly be said to be a sequel, a supplementary vol- 
ume to the author’s earlier work, The Mass. There, while not failing to 
point a pregnant spiritual lesson frequently, his chief concern appeared to be 
to interpret the inner structure of the Mass-liturgy. The present book, 
bearing the sub-title, “Eucharistic Meditations,”’ is a series of thirty-seven 
papers suggested by, or related to, as many citations from the sacred liturgy. 
Revolving around the Mass of the Catechumens, the Offertory, the Conse- 
cration, and the Communion, these reflections are well calculated to awaken 
and foster deep religious emotions. Instructive, unctuous, often couched in 
biblical language, they link the Old and New Testaments closely together, 
while intimating applications very pertinent to our modern culture. They 
converge to convince us that the Mass is indeed the heart of our religion, and 
that in it we have everything needful, or even helpful, for the complete ex- 
pansion of our spiritual life. 

In its diction, Mind the Mass is widely divergent from its predecessor. 
This may well be owing to the fact that its author envisaged a set of readers 
differing greatly from those for whom he previously wrote. Whatever the 
explanation, if the style were simpler, more chaste, less flowery, many readers 
would suffer fewer distractions in its perusal and would comprehend the 
thought more readily and surely. 

Woodstock College D. J. M. Cattanan, S.J. 


A GREAT SACRAMENT. By Dom Albert Hammenstede, O.S.B. St. 
Louis: Pio Decimo Press, 1945. Pp. 31. 

It is the purpose of this artistically designed little booklet to furnish an 
inspirational interpretation of St. Paul’s words to the Ephesians on the 
subject of marriage: “This is a great mystery, but I speak in Christ and in 
the Church.” In the light of this text the author discusses his subject under 
the following heads: (1) the vocation of marriage; (2) the inner mystery of 
the marriage union; (3) the ideal of the betrothed; (4) the ideal of the mar- 
tied. The booklet is reprinted from an article which appeared in the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XXXVII (1937), 25-33; 150-56. 

Dom Hammenstede has written an eloquent explanation of, and plea for, 
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idealism in Christian marriage. Unfortunately, the style of his essay jg 
marred by occasional exaggerations, such as this imaginary exchange be- 
tween the bride and groom at the moment of marriage: ‘““The Christ who 
lives in you is longing for me, and my Christ is yearning for you” (p. 15), 
and by occasional distortions such as: “‘Christ leads what may be called a 
womanly existence, inasmuch as since His Ascension He continues to live on 
earth in the Church” (p. 12). The brochure will be of greater interest to 
lay people and priests actively engaged in the ministry than to professional 
theologians concerned with speculation o11 the nature of marriage and the 
exegesis of Ephesians 5: 22. 
West Baden College W. Le Saat, S.J. 


INITIATION A L’HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE. By Dom Charles Poulet. 
Paris: Beauchesne et Fils, 1944. Pp. vi+ 360. 

This slender volume is a survey of the Church from the earliest times to the 
eve of the French Revolution. There it ends abruptly, because the Revolu- 
tion, says the author, was too complex a movement to be explained suc- 
cinctly. The inspiration of the book was the author’s conviction that all 
baptized persons should know at least a little of the history of Mother 
Church. The critic is disarmed by the statment in the Preface that only 
those points which stand out in silhouette, as it were, will find a place in the 
text; only essentials, therefore, will be mentioned—only persons and events 
of interest to the casual reader. Striking omissions are acknowledged: for 
example, Julian the Apostate and St. Cyprian are not even mentioned; 
Donatism has no place; St. Ambrose receives only passing notice; and so of 
other persons and events. If the reader is interested in them, he may satisfy 
his curiosity, the author says, with other works which are at hand. Scholars 
and students preparing for examinations are warned that this book is not 
for them. How completely the author keeps his limited audience—casual 
readers—in mind is revealed by the bibliography, which lists only French 
works or translations into French; this leads to the paradox that not a 
single British scholar is referred to in connection with the Protestant revolt 
in England. The hope of the author is, in short, that this modest study will 
reveal to the reader the sufferings and the glory of the Church and will bring 
the saints closer. 

West Baden College Cuar_es H. S.J. 


SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF OUR Ties. By Luigi Sturzo. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1945. $2.00. 

The problems discussed in this book are not so much those of the ascetical 
life as those of the religious or Christian life in general. The distinguished 
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Italian priest and sociologist gives us the reflections and fruits of fifty years 
of experience with people of all sorts. 

The first section of the book, “The Quest of the Truth,” deals with “The 
Present,” the morality of art, knowledge and the intuition of God, and the 
Absolute. Like Pére Gabriel Picard, S.J., Don Sturzo defends a certain 
natural and obscure intuition of God. 

The second part, “The Quest of the Good,” is easier to follow and more 
practical. It will surely not surprise anyone that Don Sturzo should exert 
himself to make all his readers social-minded and thoroughly apostolic. He 
would have every Christian not only exemplary in his own private life, but 
also an intelligent and energetic collaborator with the hierarchy of the 
Church in extending the kingdom of God. Among the most interesting 
pages of this work are those which give a brief account of a number of con- 
temporary Italian laymen who have signalized themselves as excellent 
Catholics and as models for all who would lead in Catholic action. Some 
of them were learned professors and writers, like Contardo Ferrini; some 
were physicians, like Moscati and Necchi; some, social workers, like Bartolo 
Longo; and some, students and youth leaders, like Frassati. Of these some 
already have the title “Venerable” and may become canonized saints. 

A “political international structure” is necessary for world order and 
peace. In effecting a general peace everyone has a part to play and a duty 
to perform. Peace requires a certain spirit of sacrifice and much virtue in 
those who are to bring it about and maintain it. 


St. Mary’s College G. Auc. ELLarD, S.J. 
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